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Art.  I. — The  Correspondence  of  William  Augustus  Miles  on  the 
French  Revolution.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Miles. 
In  Two  Volumes.  8vo.  London :  1890. 

^HOUGH  a  century  has  passed,  all  that  throws  light  on  that 
terrible  explosion  which  still  affects  the  world — the 
French  Revolution — is  of  enduring  interest.  Few  of  our 
readers  have  heard  of  the  late  Mr.  Miles,  though  his  name 
is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  Lecky’s  History,  and  in  M.  Emouf’s 
valuable  work ;  and  yet  he  was  an  accomplished  man  of 
letters  in  his  day,  and  he  was  a  real,  if  only  a  silent,  actor 
in  the  tremendous  drama  of  events  in  Europe  from  1790  to 
1815.  Having  been  sent  on  a  confidential  mission,  he  was 
an  eyewitness  of  most  of  the  revolutionary  scenes  in  Paris  in 
1790-1.  He  took  an  active,  though  not  a  prominent,  part 
in  the  negotiations  between  Pitt  and  his  Ministry  and  the 
men  at  the  head  of  the  French  Republic  which  preceded 
the  rupture  of  1793,  and  he  lived  to  see  the  close  of  the 
great  war,  having  been  all  through  it  in  contact  with  lead¬ 
ing  men,  who  watched  and,  in  some  measure,  shaped  the 
course  of  events  in  England  and  France.  These  volumes, 
edited  by  his  last  surviving  son,  contain  his  correspondence 
during  this  momentous  time;  they  chiefiy  consist  of  his 
own  letters  to  friends  and  acquaintances  of  all  kinds,  and 
to  eminent  English  and  French  personages ;  but  they  also 
comprise  letters  of  Pitt,  Lord  Temple,  Lafayette,  Le  Brun, 
— the  Foreign  Minister  of  France  at  the  unhappy  moment 
when  war  was  declared— and  of  the  secret  envoys,  in  the 
train  of  Chauvelin,  of  whom  Maret  was  the  most  conspicuous. 
We  have  studied  the  book  with  much  interest,  and  it  is  a 
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valuable  contribution  to  the  domain  of  history.  Mr.  Miles 
■was  a  well-informed  and  acute  observer,  and  though  his 
political  views  were  extreme,  his  remarks  on  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  events  attentively  scanned  and  judged  by  him  always 
deserve  notice,  and  are  sometimes  excellent.  If  he  was 
rather  fussy,  too,  when  tendering  advice,  and  stifE  in  opinion 
though  in  the  wrong,  and  if,  too,  like  most  amateura  in 
politics,  he  sometimes  decided  without  full  knowledge,  he 
often  made  suggestions  of  sterling  value ;  and  it  is  highly 
to  his  honour  that  in  1792-3,  and  even  in  the  troubled 
years  that  followed,  he  was  an  able  and  earnest  advocate  of 
peace,  although  his  cause  was,  we  believe,  hopeless.  His 
observations  on  the  state  of  Europe  before  1788-9,  on  the 
Eastern  Question  in  1790-1,  on  the  characteristics  of  Pitt’s 
Ministry,  on  the  train  of  events  that  led  to  the  war,  and  on 
the  military  operations  of  the  allies  and  ourselves,  reveal  an 
independent  and  thoughtful  mind,  and  are  often  admirable 
in  clear  discernment ;  and  his  judgements  on  leading  per¬ 
sonages  on  the  stage  of  events — we  would  especially  refer 
to  his  estimate  of  Pitt — are,  for  the  most  part,  correct  and 
impai-tial.  His  account,  however,  of  what  he  saw  and  heard 
in  Paris  in  1790-1  is,  we  think,  the  most  valuable  part  of 
this  work.  Mr.  Miles  was  an  enthusiast  for  ‘  the  principles 
‘of  1789;’  and  yet  his  experience  of  the  Eevolution, 
even  in  its  earlier  days,  soon  disenchanted  a  sound-minded 
Englishman ;  he  turned  aAvay  from  it  with  scorn  and 
disgust. 

Mr.  Miles  was  born  in  1753,  and  survived  until  1817. 
He  devoted  himself  to  letters  at  a  very  early  age,  and  was  a 
regular  contributor  to  the  newspaper  press,  then  just  be¬ 
ginning  to  assert  its  power.  He  soon  took  a  decided  turn 
in  politics :  became  an  adherent  of  *  Wilkes  and  Liberty,’ 
thought  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  to  visit  Washington,  and 
supported  the  views  of  Chatham  on  the  great  question  of 
the  contest  with  the  American  colonies.  He  had  made  his 
mark  as  an  accomplished  writer  before  the  fall  of  Lord 
North  in  1782,  and,  having  become  acquainted  with  Lord 
Shelburne,  went  to  Ireland,  with  a  good  word  from  that 
statesman,  to  seek  preferment  from  Lord  Temple,  recently 
appointed  Lord  Lieutenant.  Mr.  Miles  hoped  to  attain  his 
object  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Edward  Newenham, 
rather  a  well-known  member  of  the  Irish  Parliament ;  but 
Sir  Edward  had  promised  his  vote  to  Flood,  in  rabid  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Castle  Government,  mainly  owing  to  jealousy 
of  his  rival,  Grattan,  and  the  aspirant  failed  to  obtain  a 
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post.  Mr.  Grenville,  afterwards  the  great  Foreign  Minister 
of  Pitt,  and  at  this  moment  his  brother’s  secretary,  had  this 
curious  conversation  with  Mr.  Miles,  characteristic  of  the 
doings  at  the  Castle  in  those  days  : — 

‘  Mr.  Grenville  added  that  perhaps  my  friend,  on  being  written  to, 
would  see  the  difficulty  that  lay  in  my  way  and  the  impropriety  of 
supporting  Mr.  Flood,  if  it  was  expected  that  the  Government  should 
support  me.  Astonished  that  such  an  opinion  should  be  openly 
avowed,  I  exclaimed,  with  some  warmth,  “  What,  is  it  thus  that  Lord 
Temple  and  yourself  intend  to  commence  your  political  career  ?  Is  it 
that,  coming  into  office  on  professed  Whig  principles,  you  would  pre¬ 
face  your  reign  by  an  endeavour  to  corrupt  the  representative  in¬ 
tegrity  of  the  country  ?  I  am  sure  that  you  would  not  desire  any 
fact  so  injurious  to  be  proclaimed.  But,  if  it  is  meant  that  I  should 
state  to  Sir  Edward  Newenham  that  he  is  expected  to  support,  right  or 
wrong,  every  measure  of  the  Government,  I  must  decline ;  and  allow  me 
to  assure  you  that,  if  my  friend  should  pledge  himself  to  such  a  con¬ 
dition,  I  would  despise  him  and  renounce  his  acquaintance  for  ever.” 
Mr.  Grenville  replied  that  he  must  refer  me  to  his  brother  for  an 
e’claii'cissement.’ 

Irish  ‘  independence  ’  was  then  in  its  prime,  the  glory  of 
the  Volunteers  had  not  departed,  and  the  Parliament  in 
College  Green  was  in  the  first  fruition  of  its  emancipation 
from  the  control  of  England.  Yet,  even  at  this  juncture, 
that  assembly  was  as  corrupt  and  devoid  of  public  spirit  as 
when  it  was  ruled  by  Boulter  and  Stone  and  held  up  to 
public  scorn  by  Swift,  in  the  days  of  its  thraldom  under  the 
first  Georges : — 

‘  Lord  Temple  then  entered  largely  into  the  state  of  Irish  politics 
and  revealed  to  me  the  true  character  of  its  senate,  adding  that,  if  any 
one  in  England  had  told  him  the  condition  of  atfairs  he  would  not 
have  believed  it,  and  that  he  was  sure  that  I  must  also  have  seen 
sufficient  to  surprise  me  and  excite  my  indignation.  The  corruption 
of  the  British  Parliament,  he  said,  great  as  it  was,  seems  as  nothing  when 
compared  to  that  of  Ireland.  His  lordship  protested  he  had  witnessed 
enough  to  puzzle  the  faith  of  the  most  credulous,  nor  had  he,  in  his 
whole  experience,  or  in  the  course  of  hia  reading,  discovered  so  much 
infamy.’ 

Mr.  Miles,  soon  after  this,  found  a  home  near  Liege,  and 
continued  to  write  for  the  Loudon  daily  press.  Though  not 
wealthy,  he  had  a  strong  sense  of  independence  and  self- 
respect,  and  his  contributions  began  by  degrees  to  attract 
attention  in  high  places.  A  series  of  letters  from  his  pen, 
signed  ‘  Neptune,’  and  modelled  upon  the  style  of  Junius, 
were,  for  a  few  months,  the  ta-lk  of  the  town,  and  were 
read  by  Thackeray,  in  our  time,  with  pleasure ;  but,  to  judge 
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from  some  extracts  in  these  volumes,  they  had  no  trace  of 
the  malignant  force  or  of  the  ‘  cobra  touch  ’  of  the  hand  of 
Junius,  though  they  are  fair  specimens  of  vigorous  English. 
The  author  was  an  enthusiastic  eulogist  of  Pitt,  then  in  the 
first  years  of  his  renowned  Ministry,  when,  happily  ignorant 
of  a  dark  coming  future,  the  disciple  of  Adam  Smith  was 
carrying  out  his  policy  of  free  trade  and  economic  reform, 
with  the  general  acclaim  of  an  approving  nation.  Mr. 
Miles  often  recurred  to  this  auspicious  era,  and  to  the  Min¬ 
ister  who  was  its  master  spirit,  long  after  the  war  had 
caused  him  to  see  the  conduct  of  Pitt  in  an  unfavourable 
light 

‘  The  tide  on  which  Mr.  Pitt’s  fortunes  were  embarked  flowed 
rapidly  and  triumphantly.  It  was,  indeed,  a  most  full  and  glorious 
sea  ;  and,  if  he  had  taken  the  current  as  it  served,  he  would  have 
saved  his  ventures  ;  but,  harassed  and  assailed  by  faction  at  home, 
and  little  versed  in  foreign  politics,  he  was  compelled  to  follow  as  he 
was  led  in  all  matters  that  related  to  the  latter,  while  his  whole  vigour, 
strength,  and  attention  were  necessarily  engaged  to  defend  his  wise  and 
beneficent  measures  of  domestic  policy  from  the  attacks  of  his  angry 
and  disappointed  opponents.  But  for  the  fatal  troubles  that  broke  out 
in  France  and  shook  the  repose  of  nations,  Mr.  Pitt  would  have  con¬ 
tinued  the  idol  of  his  country  and  the  admiration  of  the  world.  .  .  . 
My  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt  will  never  change.  I  will  adhere  to  it  to  the 
last  moment  of  my  existence.  To  the  commencement  of  the  war  I 
consider  him  to  have  been  the  ablest  and  best  intentioned  minister  that 
this  country  has  witnessed  since  his  father  was  in  office.’ 

Pitt  discovered  the  authorship  of  the  ‘  Neptune  ’  letters, 
and  appears  not  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  writer.  An  oppor¬ 
tunity  ere  long  arrived  to  recompense  Mr.  Miles  for  his 
services.  The  first  stirrings  of  the  revolutionary  storm  were 
heard  in  the  principality  of  Liege,  chafing  at  the  sacerdotal 
rule  of  its  bishop,  and  the  premature  reforms  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Joseph  caused  angry  irritation  in  the  Austrian  Nether¬ 
lands.  Mr.  Miles  was  confidentially  employed  by  Pitt  to 
watch  events  in  these  debateahle  lands,  already  exposed  to 
French  influence,  and  long  a  ground  for  strife  between 
England  and  France,  and  he  was  in  frequent  correspon¬ 
dence  with  Lord  Carmarthen,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Foreign  OflBce.  He  conceived  and  proposed  a  bold  design 
which  he  pressed  on  Pitt  over  and  over  again :  these 
countries  were  to  be  formed  into  an  independent  State, 
under  British  protection,  as  a  new  barrier  to  resist  France 
and  to  defend  Holland.  In  December  1788  he  wrote  thus 
to  Carmarthen : — 
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‘  If  I  have  ventured  beyond  the  object  of  Government  I  must  offer 
as  an  excuse  my  certain  knowledge  that,  if  we  do  not  attach  the  people 
to  us  by  rescuing  them  from  a  despotism  becoming  intolerable,  the 
principality  of  Liege  and  the  whole  of  Brabant  and  Flanders  will  fall 
under  the  dominion  of  France.  I  assure  you  that  France  has  her  eye 
upon  the  Low  Countries,  and  if  we  are  not  active  she  will  certainly 
possess  them.  I  am  authorised  to  say  that  Li^ge  is  ready  to  put  itself 
under  our  protection,  and  I  believe  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  engage  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Liegeois  and  unite 
with  them.’ 

Mr.  Miles  considered  this  scheme  a  masterpiece;  he  re¬ 
curred  to  it  in  many  letters  ;  and  when  revolutionary  France 
was  overrunning  Belgium,  threatening  Holland,  and  subdu¬ 
ing  the  Rhine,  he  dwelt  on  it  with  special  complacency.  We 
quote  one  of  these  boastful  passages  : — 

‘  If  his  grace  had  listened  to  me  we  would  not  at  present  have  any 
dispute  with  France  ;  the  Scheldt  would  not  have  been  opened  ;  there 
would  be  no  French  troops  to-day  in  Liege,  or  Brabant,  or  Austrian 
Flanders  ;  Holland  would  not  be  menaced,  nor  would  England  be  on 
the  point  of  seeing  herself  despoiled  of  the  peace  that  is  so  necessary 
for  her  welfare.  The  united  provinces  would  thus  have  formed  a 
barrier  against  France,  and  all  cause  of  discord  between  that  nation 
and  England  would  probably  have  been  dispelled.  My  project,  you 
know,  was  to  connect  the  principjility  of  Liege  and  the  Austrian 
Netherlands  into  a  republic,  independent  of  the  empire.’ 

The  project  seems  plausible  in  the  events  that  happened ;  but 
it  would  have  been  a  policy  of  international  wrong,  and  special 
reasons  existed  at  this  very  time  for  its  peremptory  rejection 
by  the  British  Government.  The  chief  object  of  Pitt  at  this 
period  was  to  bring  the  unnatural  war  between  the  Turks 
and  Austria,  fomented  by  Catherine,  to  a  close,  and  simul¬ 
taneously  to  check  the  ambition  of  Prussia,  which  wished  to 
detach  the  Netherlands  from  the  empire;  and  this  was 
absolutely  incompatible  with  Mr.  Miles’s  counsels.  The 
Minister  drily  refused  to  listen  to  the  scheme,  and  its  author 
harped  continually  on  this  as  a  proof  of  the  short-sighted 
unwisdom  of  Pitt : — 

‘  The  boldness  of  my  project  alarmed  his  grace.*  He  said  it  was 
going  great  lengths.  Yet  if  these  lengths  had  been  accomplished  by 
oiu*  interference,  and  we  had  become  guarantees  for  the  independence 
of  Li^ge  and  the  Low  Countries,  the  Scheldt  would  not  have  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  arm  or  have  threatened  Europe  with  a  general  war.* 

The  Eastern  question  at  this  juncture  appeared  for  the 
first  time  in  its  modem  aspect.  Mr.  Miles  strongly  supported 


*  The  Duke  of  Leeds,  formerly  Lord  Carmarthen. 
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the  policy  of  Pitt — it  was  that  of  Maria  Theresa  and 
Kaunitz — and  made  this  accurate  forecast  of  the  designs  of 
Russia : — 

‘  If  ever  that  woman  should  drive  the  Turk  into  Asia,  adieu  to 
every  other  navy  and  to  all  commerce  in  the  Mediterranean,  except  to 
vessels  permitted  by  the  Russian  Empire.  You  have  only  to  open  the 
chart  and  behold  the  wonderful  power  the  acquisition  of  Constanti¬ 
nople  will  give  to  the  Muscovite  nation.  The  Russians  will  be  able 
to  embrace  the  whole  continent,  and,  in  possession  of  the  Black  Sea, 
with,  of  course,  an  open  navigation,  they  will  become  formidable  to  all 
Europe.  .  .  .  The  ambition  of  Russia  is  to  become  a  maritime  Power. 
The  possession  of  the  Black  Sea  can  alone  ensure  success  to  her 
favourite  object ;  and,  if  she  gets  Constantinople,  depend  upon  it  she 
will  dictate  the  law  to  Europe.  You  do  not  know,  perhaps,  that  this 
was  the  idea  of  the  Empress  and  of  the  late  Emperor  Joseph  II. 
That  wicked  blockhead  was  flattered  with  the  idea  of  sharing  with 
Catherine  the  dominion  of  the  world.’ 

Mr.  Miles  made  at  this  time  the  acquaintance  of  Le  Brun, 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  France  in  1792-3,  and,  except 
perhaps  Chauvelin,  the  one  man  most  responsible  for  the 
war  with  this  country.  He  was  in  these  years  an  obscure 
writer,  conducting  a  violent  journal  at  Liege,  and  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  flee  on  account  of  his  articles.  Mr.  Miles  lent  him 
a  few  guineas,  and  has  left  this  account  of  an  unscrupulous 
fool,  borne  by  revolution  to  a  dizzy  height  of  fame,  where  he 
lost  his  head  and  brought  woe  on  all  Europe : — 

‘  I  have  preserved  this  original  letter  written  by  a  man  most 
miserably  indigent.  Le  Brun,  exiled  from  France  for  having  wished 
that  the  land  of  his  nativity  should  be  as  free  as  America,  took  refuge 
in  Liege,  where  he  became  a  journalist,  lie  was  driven  thence  at  the 
instigation  of  Catherine,  and  established  himself  in  the  duchy  of 
Limburg.  In  1787  he  came  into  conflict  with  the  States  of  Brabant, 
at  that  time  in  revolt  against  Joseph  TL,  and,  eluding  the  order  for  his 
arrest,  fled  to  Vienna  to  obtain  protection.  He  succeeded,  and  resumed 
his  busine.ss  at  Bruxelles.  The  Emperor,  after  having  lowered  himself  to 
employ  the  journalist  to  defend  tyranny,  was  mean  enough  to  dispute 
with  him  for  a  few  Hards  of  pay.  Ilis  maje.sty  refused  to  give  more 
than  a  hundred  pistoles,  and  the  scribe  would  not  prostitute  his  pen  to 
Caisar  for  less  than  a  hundred  louis.  Le  Brun,  now  embroiled  with 
Joseph,  fled  to  Paris,  and  was  enrolled  as  a  member  of  the  Jacobin 
Club,  where  I  saw  him.  He  then  proposed  to  write  in  a  political  news¬ 
paper,  but,  becoming  acquainted  with  Dumouriez,  who  at  that  time 
was  the  master  of  Louis  XVI.  and,  for  the  moment,  of  France,  he 
attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  the  general  ;  became  afterwards 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  ;  induced  the  Convention  to  declare  war 
against  England  ;  signed  the  order  for  the  death  of  his  sovereign  ;  and 
finished  his  singular  career  by  being  decapitated  six  months  after* 
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wards.  Such  was  the  fate  of  a  man  whom  I  had  twice  relieved,  whom 
1  had  endeavoured  to  serve,  and  whose  wife  has  since  asked  for  bread 
from  the  legislators  of  France — the  accomplices  of  her  husband — on 
behalf  of  herself  and  her  children,  without  obtaining  it.* 

Mr.  Miles  was  chiefly  at  Liege  and  Frankfort  during  the 
first  months  of  the  Ee volution  in  France.  He  graphically 
describes  how  the  highways  from  the  Rhine  were  crowded 
by  the  carriages  of  flying  emigres  ;  how  the  luxurious  courts 
of  the  great  prince  bishops  trembled  at  the  approach  of  the 
devouring  tempest ;  and  how  the  peasantry  were  stirred  by 
events  in  Paris  : — 

‘  Ev  ry  carriage  that  arrives  from  the  Limburg  side  of  the  country 
is  supposed  to  contain  fugitives  from  Paris  or  Versailles.  It  was  last 
night  reported  that  the  Queen  of  France  had  arrived  ;  on  inquiry  I 

found  it  to  be  the  Countess  de  K  insky  on  her  road  to  Vienna . 

The  farmers  in  some  parts  of  the  Electorate  of  Mayence,  on  being 
commanded  to  repair  the  roads,  laconically  answered  that  theg  had  not 
time,  and  accordingly  corvee’s  were  dispensed  with  until  they  were  at 
leisure.  ...  A  revolt  near  Strasbourg,  in  the  territory  belonging  to 
Cardinal  de  Rohan  ;  200  palatines  and  200  of  the  Mayence  troops 
sent  to  restore  public  order ;  but  the  pea.«ants  refuse  to  pay,  and  dare 
the  military.’ 

The  affair  of  Nootka  Sound  threatened  to  lead  to  war 
between  England  and  Spain  in  1789-90,  and  Pitt  sent  Mr. 
Miles  on  a  confidential  mission  to  endeavour  to  persuade 
leading  men  in  France  to  oppose  the  renewal  of  the  Family 
Compact  by  the  National  Assembly  then  some  months  in 
session.  Mr.  Miles,  who  had  many  friends  in  Paris,  became 
intimate  with  Lafayette  and  his  followers,  and  this  was  the 
beginning  of  a  long  series  of  secret  negotiations  in  this 
troubled  time,  in  which  Mr.  Miles  played  a  conspicuous 
part.  The  Family  Compact,  as  is  well  known,  had  alarmed 
English  statesmen  during  many  years,  and  had  been  for¬ 
midable  in  the  American  war ;  and,  according  to  Mr.  Miles, 
the  shattered  party  of  the  court  and  the  emigres  naturally 
desired  to  renew  it,  in  order  to  bring  on  a  contest  with 
England  in  their  supposed  ambitious  and  selfish  interests. 
At  a  subsequent  period  he  wrote  thus  to  Pitt : — 

‘  It  was  said  that  the  court  of  Versailles,  aware  of  the  discontent 
that  prevailed,  saw  no  refuge  from  tumult  and  insurrection  but  in  war; 
that  war  alone  could  divert  the  public  mind  from  the  contemplation  of 
domestic  calamity  ;  that  the  measure,  desperate  as  it  seemed,  had  its  re¬ 
commendation  as  well  as  its  necessity,  and  would  at  least  be  palatable  if 
not  popular,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  putting  an  end  to  the  Commer¬ 
cial  Treaty,  against  which  all  France  had  in  a  manner  exclaimed  and 
revolted,  .  ,  .  Tltese  opinions  derived  no  inconsiderable  support  from 
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the  impatience  for  a  war  with  England  as  manifested  at  the  same 
moment  by  the  emigrants  whose  cabals  have  unhappily  contributed  to 
deluge  Europe  with  blood.  They  avowed  that  war  alone  would  restore 
them  to  their  privileges  and  the  monarch  to  his  power,  a  power  which 
he  had  neither  the  capacity  to  exercise  nor  the  courage  to  defend.’ 

This  may  have  been  true,  but  it  was  not  the  whole  truth ; 
a  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  Mirabeau,  not  yet  turned 
towards  the  court,  wished  to  renew  the  compact,  and  Siey^s 
at  this  juncture  was  for  war  with  England : — 

‘  I  allude  to  the  Abb4  Sieyes,  whom  I  knew  at  Paris,  and  who,  even 
in  1790,  insisted  on  the  necessity  of,  and  undertook  to  demonstrate  the 
advantages  that  would  result  from  a  rupture  between  France  and 
England.  It  was  not  mere  commonplace  declamation,  but  serious 
arguments,  that  he  urged,  and  urged  them  with  as  much  vehemence  as 
a  man  of  his  dark,  undermining,  and  phlegmatic  character  is  capable.’ 

It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  and  of  great  significance,  with 
reference  to  the  events  that  followed,  how  England  in 
1790-91  was  an  object  of  the  dislike  of  Frenchmen;  and  the 
popular  leaders  were  as  hostile  as  the  men  round  the  totter¬ 
ing  throne  of  Louis  XVI.  Mr.  Mil*  s,  intimate  with  La¬ 
fayette  and  a  passionate  friend  of  the  Revolution — he 
became  a  member  of  the  Jacobin  Club  a  few  months  after  he 
reached  Paris — would  not  recognise  an  unquestionable  fact; 
and  in  this,  as  in  everything  else,  he  was  unjust  to  the 
Royalists.  Here  and  there  he  lets  out  the  truth : — 

‘  I  cannot  but  lament  that  M.  de  Lafayette  should  have  so  little  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  pacific  disposition  of  the  British  Government,  which  he 
imagines  is  hostile  to  Gallic  freedom.  With  difficulty  I  convinced 
him  that  the  armaments  last  year  were  not  destined  against  France, 
and  that  Spain  sought  the  quarrel  with  us.’ 

By  his  own  account,  Mr.  Miles’s  efforts  to  dissolve  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Spain  were  attended  with 
extraordinary  success.  He  wrote  to  Pitt  on  the  subject  in 
1795:— 

‘  Those  whose  credit  and  influence  enabled  them  to  follow  your 
views  were  not  averse  to  the  dissolution  of  the  compact.  I  had 
cautiously  sounded  them,  and  found  them  in  general  well  disposed. 
Even  Mirabeau,  who  received  a  thousand  louis  d’or  from  the  Spanish 
ambassador  for  the  vote  of  forty-five  ships  of  the  line  .  .  .  had  no 
iusurmountable  objection  to  the  annulling  of  the  treaty.  He  would 
have  preferred  a  union  with  the  court  of  London.  The  Bepublican 
party,  then  beginning  to  reveal  themselves,  were,  to  a  man,  for  the 
measure ;  and  those  who  were  for  a  limited  monarchy,  and  indeed  for 
an  alliance  with  this  country,  from  their  partiality  to  its  form  of 
government,  would  cheerfully  have  broken  with  the  other  branch  of 
the  House  of  Bourbon,’ 
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The  negotiator,  however,  took  too  much  on  himself,  and 
was  puffed  up  in  his  own  conceits ;  the  Family  Compact  was 
not  revived,  because  mutiny  paralysed  the  French  fleet  at 
Brest.  Jacobin  anarchy,  in  fact,  had  invaded  the  crews — an 
omen  of  the  Fourth  of  June,  of  the  Nile,  of  Trafalgar. 

Mr.  Miles  has  hinted  that  his  mission  included  the 
arrangement  of  an  alliance  between  England  and  France. 
Undoubtedly  he  often  recurred  to  a  project  of  the  kind ; 
for  instance,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Kose  towards  the  end  of 
1790 

‘  The  business  is  realised.  Mr.  Pitt  may,  if  he  follows  it  up,  secure 
its  accomplishment,  and  thereby  lay  the  foundation  for  a  union  between 
the  two  kingdoms,  an  issue  which  I  have  long  had  at  heart,  and  which, 
emancipated  as  the  French  people  are  from  despotism,  is  the  wisest 
course  the  British  Minister  can  pursue.  With  France  in  our  close 
neighbourhood,  its  citizens  in  possession  of  conscious  freedom,  active, 
warlike,  and  enterprising,  we  shall  have  no  other  alternative  than 
either  to  cherish  amity  or  else,  like  gamecocks,  live  in  perpetual 
hostility.’ 

Assuredly  no  such  idea  as  this  flitted  across  the  sagacious 
mind  of  Pitt.  His  attitude  towards  France,  until  she  rushed 
into  war  with  England,  was  that  of  honourable,  but  most 
strict,  neutrality ;  and  it  would  have  been  folly  to  think  of  a 
French  alliance  in  1789,  1790,  1791,  when  France  was  already 
in  the  revolutionary  gulf.  Mr.  Miles,  indeed,  acknowledges 
this  in  several  letters  :  ‘  I  took  the  liberty  to  start  the  idea 
‘  of  an  alliance,  and  to  urge  it  several  times  in  London  to 
‘  Mr.  Eose  before  I  came  here ;  but  he  seemed  to  throw  cold 
‘  water  on  it.’  This,  again,  to  Pitt,  in  1795,  is  conclusive: 
‘  I  am  far  from  insinuating  that  it  would  have  been  policy 
‘  to  have  proposed  at  that  date  a  treaty  offensive  and  defensive 
*  with  France.’  Mr.  Miles  continually  dwelt  on  this  subject 
during  the  calamities  of  1794-6,  and  made  a  parade  of  his 
plan  as  the  extreme  of  wisdom.  Yet  it  was  the  chimera 
of  a  tiro  in  politics  who  had  an  extravagant  notion  of  his 
own  capacity. 

Mr.  Miles  during  his  stay  in  Paris  had  good  opportunities 
to  form  an  estimate  of  prominent  actors  on  the  stage  of 
events.  Attached  as  he  was  to  Lafayette  and  his  party,  his 
judgements  are  sometimes  far  from  just ;  but  they  are  usually 
those  of  a  keen  observer.  His  view  of  Louis  XVI.  is  that 
taken  by  history  : — 

‘  The  imbecility  of  the  royal  mind  renders  the  king  incapable  of 
any  wise  or  vigorous  effort  to  recover  what  he  has  lost ;  and  to  the 
saipe  cause  may  be  attributed  his  insensibility  to  the  affronts  that  are 
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daily  offered  to  him  with  impunity.  Those  who  are  disposed  to  eman¬ 
cipate  him  from  the  abject  state  into  which  he  has  fallen  are  forbidden 
even  to  think  on  a  scheme  of  the  kind ;  to  those  who  are  the  most 
attached  to  him  he  says  the  least,  and,  when  he  speaks,  it  is  to  desire 
that  they  will  be  quiet.’ 

The  author  had  swallowed  every  evil  report  against  the 
queen,  and  was  ready  to  believe  her  a  bad  woman ;  but  he  was 
touched  by  the  indignities  lavished  on  her : — 

‘  The  queen,  whatever  her  guilt  nsay  have  been,  lias  more  than 
atoned  for  all  the  offences  she  could  possibly  have  committed.  Her 
degradation  alone  is  a  punishment  beyond  the  measure  of  her  vices, 
if  slie  had  any,  and  gives  her  a  claim  to  the  admiration,  compassion, 
and  affection  of  every  man  awake  to  a  sense  of  justice  or  humanity. 
But  the  vulgar,  insolent,  and  unjust  triumph  in  her  disgrace  and  insult 
her  in  misfortune.’ 

Mr.  Miles  has  left  this  record  of  a  scene  at  the  Tuileries  ; 
a  bevy  of  harlots  of  the  Palais  Royal,  at  the  instance  of 
a  knot  of  popular  deputies,  had  forced  their  way  into  the 
royal  presence : — 

‘  The  queen,  collected  and  tranquil — at  least,  in  appearance— con¬ 
tinued  her  party  at  cards  without  once  discovering  the  least  uneasiness 
or  alarm,  and  without  seeming  to  hear  the  tumult,  conversing  with  those 
about  her  on  the  game  as  if  the  most  perfect  calm  prevailed.’ 

The  private  life  of  Marie  Antoinette  was  pure.  History 
has  refuted  the  charges  against  her  fair  fame ;  but  even  at 
this  period  she  was  known  to  be  an  implacable  enemy  of  the 
Revolution,  and  Mr.  Miles  was  so  impressed  with  a  sense  of 
her  danger  that  he  offered  to  escort  her  to  England  himself. 
The  incident  is  curious,  and  her  reply  was  noble : — 

‘  Mark  my  words,  she  will  fall  a  victim,  and  perish  in  the  midst  of 
insult  and  general  carnage.  I  requested  Madame  de  Tarente  to  assure 
the  queen  that,  if  her  majesty  would  condescend  to  trust  herself  to 
me,  I  would  pledge  myself  to  take  her  safe  to  England.  .  .  .  Madame 
de  Tarente  executed  her  mission  without  delay,  and  delivered  to  me, 
at  the  Due  d’Aremberg’s,  the  following  answer  from  the  queen  : 
“  Her  majesty  is  fully  sensible  of  the  generosity  and  magnanimity  of 
your  offer  ;  but  as  she  is  resolved  to  share  the  fate  of  the  king,  and 
never  to  separate  herself  from  him,  her  majesty  is  under  the  necessity 
of  declining  your  offer,  whilst  thanking  you  at  the  same  time  for  the 
interest  which  you  take  in  her  safety.”  ’ 

This  is  Mr.  Miles’s  idea  of  Necker.  He  does  not  appear  to 
have  met  the  Minister ;  but  the  reputation  of  Necker  has 
declined;  he  was  wholly  unfit  to  confront  revolution  in 
France : — 
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*  Thus  ends  the  political  career  of  a  man  whom  I  pronounced  to  be 
a  charlatan  when  he  succeeded  the  Archbishop  of  Sens ;  and  whoever 
succeeds  him  must  have  great  talents  to  repair  the  finances  of  the  king, 
and  still  greater  courage  to  attempt  it,  for  he  will  be  exposed  to  the 
caprice  of  an  ill- judging  multitude  ready  to  assassinate  the  object  they 
have  deified  only  the  moment  before.’ 

Mr.  Miles  had  the  worst  opinion  of  Mirabeau,  and  scarcely 
gave  him  credit  for  his  great  capacity ; — 

‘  Thus  has  ended  the  life  of  a  man  who  was  at  once  the  pride  and 
infamy  of  his  country,  and  on  whom  her  hopes  of  resurrection  finally 
rested.  In  England  his  abilities  would  not  have  advanced  him  to  a 
place  of  trust.  Few  men  but  what  have  virtues  that  atone  for  their 
vices — I  speak  of  men  in  exalted  situations.  He  had  none.  Scenes  of 
low  debauchery  marked  his  career  through  life,  and,  with  petty  larceny 
among  his  vices,  he  would  have  been  excluded  from  good  society. 
Talents  he  unquestionably  posses-sed,  and  his  answer  to  the  ofllcer  when 
the  Assembly  of  the  States  General  at  Versailles  was  surrounded  by 
guards  and  the  deputies  were  ordered  to  disperse,  makes  me  regret 
that  his  character  was  so  degraded.  That  answer,  which  deserves  to  be 
recorded  in  letters  of  gold,  will  alone  rescue  his  memory  from  oblivion.’ 

As  may  be  supposed,  Mr.  Miles  made  much  of  Lafayette, 
an  honourable  but  impracticable  man,  though  certainly  not 
the  traitor  of  Burke’s  invectives : — 

‘  I  have  a  high  opinion  of  the  sincerity  of  his  patriotism,  but  there 
is  no  executive  power  to  support  him,  and  he  does  not  act  with  suffi¬ 
cient  vigour  on  his  own  responsibility.  I  wish  he  had  talents  equal  to 
the  perilous  situation  in  which  he  is  unhappily  placed.  He  will  fall  a 
victim,  cool  and  determined  as  he  is.’ 

It  is  remarkable  that  even  at  this  period  Mr.  Miles  per¬ 
ceived  what  was  in  Eobespierre.  The  following  is  a  thought¬ 
ful  and  prophetic  estimate : — 

‘  The  man  held  of  the  least  account  in  the  National  Assembly  by 
Mirabeau,  by  Lafayette,  and  even  by  the  Lameths  and  all  the  Orleans 
faction,  will  soon  be  of  the  first  consideration.  He  is  cool,  measured, 
and  resolved.  He  is  in  his  heart  Republican,  honestly  so,  not  to  pay 
court  to  the  multitude,  but  from  an  opinion  that  it  is  the  very  best,  if 
not  the  only,  form  of  government  which  men  ought  to  admit.  Upon 
this  principle  he  acts,  and  the  public  voice  is  decidedly  in  favour  of 
this  system.  He  is  a  stern  man,  rigid  in  his  principles,  plain,  un¬ 
affected  in  his  manners,  no  foppery  in  his  dress,  certainly  above  cor¬ 
ruption,  despising  wealth,  and  with  nothing  of  the  volatility  of  a 
Frenchman  in  his  character.  I  do  not  enter  into  the  question  of  forms 
of  government,  but  I  say  that  Eobespierre  is  bond  fide  a  Republican, 
and  that  nothing  which  the  king  can  bestow  on  him,  were  his  majesty  in 
a  situation  to  bestow  anything,  could  keep  this  man  from  his  purpose. 
In  the  sense  of  the  word,  that  is  in  his  heart  meaning  well,  as  to  the 
destruction  of  the  monarchy,  he  is  an  honest  man.  1  watch  him  very 
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closely  every  night.  I  read  his  countenance  with  eyes  steadily  6xed 
on  him.  He  is  really  a  character  to  be  contemplated  ;  he  is  growing 
every  hour  into  consequence ;  and,  strange  to  say,  the  whole  Nation^ 
Assembly  hold  him  cheap,  consider  him  as  insignificant ;  and  when 
I  mentioned  to  some  of  them  my  suspicions,  and  said  he  would  be 
the  man  of  sway  in  a  short  time,  and  govern  the  million,  I  was 
laughed  at.’ 

A  good  account  of  the  Revolution  itself,  as  it  appeared  to  an 
admiring  observer  in  1790,  can  also  be  gathered  from  these 
pages ;  and  this,  we  have  said,  is  the  most  interesting  part 
of  the  book.  Mr.  Miles  went  to  Paris  with  the  fixed  belief 
of  an  English  Liberal  of  an  extreme  type — the  belief  avowed 
at  this  time  by  Fox — that  France  had  done  an  inestimable 
service  to  mankind  by  emancipating  herself  from  the  old 
regime,  and  that  a  golden  era  was  opening  on  the  world : — 

‘  The  Bevolution  appeared  to  me  at  a  distance  to  be  one  of  tliose 
magnificent  events  which  move  even  the  most  torpid  into  admiration  and 
enthusiasm.  ...  I  formed  the  most  extravagant  expectations  from  the 
change,  and,  in  the  wildness  of  an  imagination  which  sober  men  like 
you  call  distempered,  I  fancied  that  my  favourite  divinities — Liberty 
and  Justice — resolved  on  a  visit  to  this  sublunary  globe,  had  descended 
in  Paris,  and  would  make  the  tour  of  at  least  the  continent  of  Europe.’ 

With  shallow  prejudice,  too,  Mr.  Miles  ascribed  all  that 
was  faulty  and  bad  in  the  state  of  old  France  to  the 
despotism  of  Louis  XVI.  and  his  government,  and  especially 
to  the  crimes  of  the  noblesse  and  the  church.  This  is  in  the 
vein  of  the  Revolution  Society : — 

‘  I  am  suflSciently  read  in  French  history  to  know  that  the  tremendous 
change  which  has  happened  is  to  be  placed  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
scandalous  incapacity  and  profligate  manners  of  that  pestilential  and 
contemptible  banditti  of  legalised  plunderers,  your  nobility  and  clergy 
of  the  highest  class.  They  are,  in  fact,  the  original  cause  of  the  Revo¬ 
lution.  Had  the  former  been  less  rapacious  and  the  latter  exemplary 
as  ecclesiastics  ought  to  be,  the  abuses  which  brought  forward  bad 
men  and  enabled  them  to  obtain  credit  by  their  clamour  for  reform 
would  have  been  diminished,  and  the  old  system,  meliorated,  would 
have  rendered  a  revolution  not  only  unnecessary,  but  impracticable. 
Your  Marats,  your  Dantons,  and  your  Robespierres  are  the  offspring 
of  the  accumulated  corruption  of  your  bishops  and  of  an  upstart 
noblesse,  who  had  obtained  wealth  by  rapine  and  titles  by  purchase 
and  intrigue.’ 

Mr.  Miles,  however,  soon  learned  to  view  the  Revolution 
with  alarm  and  regret.  The  Englishman,  brought  up  under 
institutions  firmly  rooted  in  the  traditions  of  the  past,  was 
struck  by  the  weakness  of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  all 
depositaries  of  power  in  France,  though  he  would  not  aclcnow* 
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ledge  that  this  was  the  natural  result  of  anarchic  change. 
He  thus  describes  the  Assembly  and  the  Government  in 
1790-1,  when  the  ‘principles  of  1789’  held  the  field  in 
triumph : — 

‘  They  are  mere  subalterns  in  the  dreadful  havoc,  plunder,  and 
dissolution  of  the  French  monarchy,  and  are  only  entitled  to  half  the 
odium  of  so  much  guilt.  They  found  everything  in  disorder,  and 
they  have  increased  the  general  confusion.  The  power  they  possess  is 
a  usurpation,  for  it  was  never  delegated  to  them ;  it  is  far  from  being 
permanent,  for  they  now  hold  it  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Jacobins,  who,  on 
the  slightest  provocation,  will  perhaps  dismiss  them  with  as  little 
ceremony  as  Cromwell  dismissed  the  Parliament  in  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  .  .  .  The  Jacobins  govern  the  kingdom,  or  rather  they 
carry  everything  before  them.  Louis  XVI.  retains  the  title  of  king ; 

.  .  .  but  not  an  iota  of  the  royal  authority  remains  to  him,  not  even 
the  pageantry  of  royalty.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  see  any  termination 
to  the  confusion  that  prevails  but  in  a  civil  war.’ 

Mr.  Miles  gives  this  account  of  municipal  rule  in  Paris 
under  Lafayette  and  Bailly,  long  before  the  upheaval  of 
1792 

‘  The  police  of  Paris  !  Good  heavens !  there  is  no  such  thing. 
The  unfortunate  object  whom  they  have  decorated  with  the  title  of 
Maire  and  placed  at  the  head  of  the  magistracy  is  without  credit, 
authority,  or  respect.  Tumults  happen  daily  ;  the  metropolis  abounds 
with  libels  of  the  most  diabolical  tendency ;  whoever  happens  to  fall 
under  suspicion  of  the  mob  is  menaced  with  death  ;  and  handbills 
are  publicly  distributed  inviting  the  rabble  to  pillage  and  disorder. 
The  civil  power  calls  in  the  aid  of  the  military  ;  and  Monsieur  de 
Lafayette  and  his  aide-de-camp  are  kept  trotting  about  like  so  many 
penny  postmen.  Battalions,  horse  and  foot,  are  called  out  for  the  pur- 
IX)se  of  dispersing  the  people,  but,  not  daring  to  fire,  they  are  reduced 
to  the  humiliating  s^iectacle  of  becoming  the  passive  spectators  of 
licence  and  injustice.’ 

Mr.  Miles  dwells  witb  disgust  in  a  number  of  passages 
on  the  attitude  of  the  Assembly  to  the  mob  of  Paris,  an 
attitude  of  cowardly  fawning  and  compromise.  He  saw 
more  than  one  member  taking  an  active  part  in  encouraging 
outbreaks  of  popular  passion;  yet,  what  else  was  to  be 
expected  from  the  evangel  of  Jean-Jacques  and  his  Peuple 
Souverain  ? 

‘  In  the  mob  last  night  I  perceived  some  of  the  members  of  the 
National  Assembly  abetting  the  tumult  without  revealing  themselves. 
I  entered  into  conversation  with  one  of  them,  without  letting  him  per¬ 
ceive  that  I  knew  who  he  was,  and,  drawing  him  imperceptibly  from 
tlie  crowd,  I  asked  him  if  he  could  of  his  conscience  approve  of  those 
atrocious  and  sanguinary  discoxirses  spoken  to  a  dissolute  rabble 
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capable  of  committing  every  crime  that  shocks  and  dishonours  man¬ 
kind.’ 

This  is  a  general  account  of  the  state  of  France  and  of 
Paris  years  before  a  German  soldier  had  crossed  the  Rhine, 
and  when  the  Revolution  was  running  its  course  undisturbed 
by  any  real  hostile  influence  : — 

‘  Eighteen  months  have  elapsed  since  the  royal  sceptre  was  violently 
tom  from  the  grasp  of  its  weak  and  deluded  sovereign,  and  from  that 
period  to  the  present  moment  every  kind  of  savage  enormity — every 
possible  plunder  that  the  most  confirmed  ignorance  could  commit — have 
stained  with  sable  spots  the  annals  of  this  wretched,  impoverished,  and 
distracted  kingdom.  The  nation  is  without  revenue  and  government, 
its  metropolis  and  provincial  towns  are  without  police,  its  legislature 
without  talents,  without  probity,  and  without  credit,  except  with  a 
senseless  and  sanguinary  rabble,  who  would  suspend  their  representa¬ 
tives  from  a  lantern  with  as  little  motive  and  with  as  much  facility 
as  they  applaud  their  tumultuous  and  indecent  harangues  in  the  senate. 
There  is  no  prospect,  not  even  the  most  remote,  of  public  tranquillity 
being  restor^  ;  no  measures  are  taken,  or  in  appearance  thought  on,  to 
conciliate  the  disaffected,  relieve  the  injured,  or  establish  order;  and, 
enamoured  with  confusion,  they  wish  to  render  the  evil  contagious 
and  spread  the  terrible  mischief  over  the  habitable  globe.  ...  It  would 
be  difficult  to  give  you  an  e.xact  picture  of  Paris  at  this  moment ;  no 
pen,  no  pencil  can  describe  it.  Bedlam  broken  loose,  and  its  wild 
and  melancholy  inhabitants  giving  full  course  to  lunacy  in  Moorfields, 
would  fall  far  short  of  what  this  distracted  metropolis  e.xhiblts;  and,  to 
aggravate  the  horrors  of  this  place,  every  maniac  almost  an  assassin 
either  in  thought  or  deed.  There  are  as  many  political  sects  here  as 
there  are  religious  ones  in  the  Christian  system — all  violent,  all 
zealously  pursuing  their  respective  views  by  the  foulest  means.’ 

The  shallow  levity,  the  theatrical  folly,  and  the  cruel 
glee  which  were  distinctive  features  of  the  multitude  in  Paris 
are  thus  described  : — 

‘  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  stopped  in  the  street  by  an  entire 
stranger,  who  asks  your  opinion  of  the  measure  under  consideration 
in  the  National  Assembly  ;  and  he  asks  it  with  a  gravity  that  would 
lead  you  to  believe  he  is  interested  in  the  answer,  and  really  wished 
your  opinion ;  but  before  you  are  recovered  from  the  surprise  at  being 
so  abruptly  accosted,  he  is  off,  chaunting  “  Malbrook,”  or  some  other 
popular  ballad.  ...  I  am  wonderfully  amused  at  times,  and  having 
seen  this  place  under  the  stem  rigour  of  absolute  monarchy,  every¬ 
thing  appears  in  its  present  disorganised  state  as  in  masquerade. 

I  fancy  myself  in  the  midst  of  a  grand  carnival,  and  would  enter  de 
bon  coeur  into  all  the  mirth  and  ridicule  of  the  diversified  characters 
that  jostle  one  and  each  other  perpetually  in  the  street,  were  it  not 
that  I  am  frequently  called  from  the  folly  of  the  actors  to  a  com¬ 
miseration  of  their  sufferings  and  to  a  horror  of  their  crimes.  They 
do  not,  however,  suffer  or  feel  disgusted  at  atrocities  that  would  freeze 
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our  blood ;  they  will  mount  the  scaffold  on  which  they  are  to  perish 
with  a  hop,  step,  and  a  jump,  take  a  pinch  of  snuff,  crack  a  joke  with 
the  executioner,  and  die  with  a  hon  mot  or  a  pleasantry  in  their 
mouths.’ 

This  forecast  of  the  moral  grandeur  of  France  seems 
mockery  to  a  generation  which  has  beheld  the  scenes  of  the 
Commune  of  Paris  in  1871 ;  but  Mr.  Miles,  like  Catherine, 
truly  predicted  that  the  advent  of  despotic  power  was  at 
hand : — 

‘  The  rising  generation  will  receive  an  education  different  to  that 
of  their  fathers.  Their  minds  will  then  become  vigorous  and  enlight¬ 
ened.  They  will  lose  their  servility  with  their  fears  and  ignorance, 
and  they  will  yet  become  a  great  people.  At  present  all  is  cabal  and 
intrigue  among  the  upper  and  middle  classes,  and  anarchy  and  con¬ 
fusion  pervade  the  lower  orders.  The  Government  will  inevitably 
remain  crippled  and  impotent  until  some  transcendent  genius  arises 
in  whom  great  talents  and  great  probity  are  united  ;  but  this  will  not 
happen  until  the  measure  of  Gallic  misery  is  full — that  is,  until  some 
great  disaster  takes  place,  or  the  public  patience,  exhausted,  calls 
loudly  for  a  stable  and  intelligent  Government  as  the  only  basis  of 
security.’ 

Mr.  Miles  describes  the  ‘  Reflections  on  the  Revolution  in 
*  France,’  which  appeared  during  his  visit  to  Paris,  as  a 
‘  rhapsody  of  pernicious  nonsense.’  It  would  be  idle  to 
compare  his  fugitive  sketches  with  the  elaborate  picture 
drawn  by  Burke ;  and  his  superficial  views  are  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  profound  insight  of  the  philosophic  states¬ 
man.  Yet  the  English  guest  of  the  Jacobin  Club,  and  the 
man  of  genius  of  the  great  Whig  Secession,  practically 
agreed  as  to  the  state  of  revolutionary  France  and  as  to  the 
immediate  causes  of  her  universal  anarchy.  Mr.  Miles, 
indeed,  does  not  comment  upon  the  legislative  follies  of  the 
Assembly,  and  does  not  indicate  how  the  ‘  principles  of  1789  ’ 
and  the  constitution  modelled  upon  them  led  necessarily 
to  widespread  confusion.  But  Mr.  Miles  and  Burke  concur 
in  pointing  out  that  the  worst  of  the  ills  that  afflicted  France 
were  the  collapse  of  authority  of  every  kind,  the  cowardice 
and  weakness  of  the  men  in  power,  the  reckless  licentiousness 
of  the  Parisian  demagogues,  and  the  cruelty  and  fickleness 
of  the  Parisian  popiilace.  These  Letters  and  the  ‘  Reflec- 
‘  tions  ’  are  at  one  in  this  matter,  and  both  show,  what  is 
now  not  doubtful,  that  if  a  great  change  must  have  taken 
place  in  Prance,  the  complete  subversion  of  her  social  order 
was  by  no  means  an  inevitable  event.  Had  Henry  IV. 
worn  the  crown  of  Louis  XVI.,  had  Richelieu  stood  in  the 
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place  of  Necker,  had  Turenne  held  the  command  of  Broglie, 
the  reins  would  not  have  been  thrown  to  the  mob  of  the 
capital ;  and  if  the  emigres  had  not  deserted  the  king,  and 
noblesse  had  done  their  duty  in  the  Assembly,  Jacobinism 
would  not  have  gained  its  appalling  triumph.  For  the  rest, 
as  we  have  said  before,  this  Correspondence,  like  Burke’s 
masterpiece,  describes  France  in  1 790-1,  before  there  was  a 
sign  of  the  ‘  Pact  of  Despots,’  and  when  France  was  wholly 
mistress  of  her  own  destinies.  It  proves,  therefore,  what 
is  now  certain,  that  the  anarchy,  the  excesses,  the  deeds  of 
wickedness,  which  culminated  in  the  horrors  of  1 792-3,  were 
in  full  swing  in  the  distracted  country  when  the  Revolution 
was  its  only  foe,  and  that  the  apologies  which  have  been 
made  for  the  20th  of  July,  for  the  10th  of  August,  and  for 
the  crimes  of  September,  that  foreign  intervention  was  their 
real  cause,  are  true  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  goes  nearly  back  to  the  risings  in  the  provinces  in 
1789-90,  and  to  the  removal  of  the  royal  family  from 
Versailles. 

It  deserves  notice  that  it  was  well  known  in  Paris  that 
Prussia  was  hostile  to  Austria  in  1790-1,  a  significant  fact 
for  those  who  contend  that  the  League  of  Pilnitz  set 
France  mad : — 

‘  Prussia  for  intrigue  takes  the  lead.  She  j)ays  court  to  each  party 
as  appearances  may  seem  to  favour.  The  Tuileries  .she  disregards. 
All  her  agents  vociferate  against  the  House  of  Austria  as  plotting  with 
the  queen  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Revolution.’ 

Mr.  Miles  left  Paris  in  the  spring  of  1791,  but  his  family 
remained,  and  beheld  the  return  of  the  fugitive  king  and 
queen  from  Varennes  as  the  captives  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  city,  llis  daughter  wrote  to  him  thus  of  that 
sad  procession  : — 

‘  The  king,  queen,  and  royal  family  arrived  in  town  yesterday, 
escorted  by  150,000  men.  The  crowd  assembled  to  see  them  enter 
was  astonishing.  The  interment  of  Mirabeau  did  not  produce  such  a 
number.  The  king,  queen,  dauphin — whom  they  call  her  louveteau — 
Madame  Royale,  and  Madame  Elisabeth  are  in  separate  apartments, 
with  separate  guards.  .  .  .  The  king  and  queen  are  to  be  conducted 
to  the  National  Assembly  to  answer  the  questions  that  will  be  aaked 
them.  A  report  goes  about  the  town  that  the  enemy  has  entered 
France,  and  it  is  advised,  if  that  is  the  case,  to  chop  off  the  king’s 
head,  and  to  tie  the  queen  to  the  tail  of  a  horse  and  drag  her  through 
Paris  until  she  dies.  .  .  .  When  she  was  taken  she  entreated  them  to 
kill  her,  saying  she  could  not  support  being  separated  from  her  children. 
She  has  scarcely  any  hair  left ;  in  her  despair  she  tore  it  off.’ 
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Valiny  probably  changed  the  fortunes  of  Europe ;  the 
Revolution  would  have  collapsed  had  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
boldly  marched  to  Paris.  Mr.  Miles  records  the  hesitation 
and  hopelessness  of  the  duke : — 

*  When  Dumouriez  had  collected  his  troops,  and  was  joined  by 
Kellernian,  the  troops  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  were  three  leagues 
nearer  to  Rheims  than  were  those  of  the  French,  and  it  was  proposed 
that  the  duke  should  instantly  march  to  Paris.  He  agreed  at  first, 
but,  revolving  in  his  mind  all  the  circumstances,  he  stated  to  the  King 
of  Prussia  that,  in  the  event  of  his  meeting  any  check,  however  trifling, 
at  Rheims,  it  would  give  Dumouriez  time  to  come  up  with  him  ;  that 
if  he  passed  that  city  and  advanced  on  his  road  to  Paris,  there  was  no 
doubt  he  would  be  able  to  repel  any  force  that  might  oppose  him,  but 
it  must  be  recollected  that  these  different  bodies,  falling  back  on  each 
other  as  they  advanced,  would  finally  form  a  terrible  mass  of  men  by 
the  time  he  reached  Paris,’ 

This  was  the  state  of  the  French  soldiery  before  Valmy : — 

‘  When  Dumouriez  joined  the  army  to  take  command,  he  found  it 
in  a  terrible  state  of  insubordination,  in  a  state  of  mutiny.  The 
men  in  the  ranks  as  he  passed  along  the  line  exclaimed,  “  Voilii  lo 

petit  b -  qui  nous  a  amene  la  guerre !  ”  Of  these  he  took  no 

notice,  but  he  seized  an  officer  by  the  collar  on  hearing  him  use  insulting 
language,  and  made  an  example  of  him.’ 

Mr.  Miles  was  confidentially  employed  by  the  Government 
during  the  months  that  preceded  the  war  with  France,  and 
his  reminiscences  are  of  no  common  interest.  In  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  Mr.  Lecky’s  History,*  we  recently  surveyed  this 
momentous  period,  big  with  events  that  still  affect  the  world, 
but  this  Correspondence  throws  fresh  light  on  it.  The 
distrust  of  England  which,  as  we  have  seen,  prevailed  among 
Frenchmen  in  1790-1  was  largely  dispelled  by  the  judicious 
conduct  of  Talleyrand,  who  practically  represented  France 
at  St.  James’s  in  the  beginning  of  1792 ;  and  even  when 
Chauvelin  had  replaced  Talleyrand  the  relations  between  the 
two  countries  remained  so  friendly  that,  as  is  well  known, 
Pitt  reduced  our  armaments,  and  felt  assured  of  peace.  The 
Minister,  in  fact,  held  the  common  opinion  that  the  Revolu¬ 
tion  had  immensely  weakened  the  military  strength  of  our 
ancient  enemy ;  and  this  view  was,  for  some  months,  con¬ 
firmed  not  only  by  the  first  events  of  the  war  between  France 
and  the  German  Powers,  but  by  the  attitude  towards  us  of 
the  men  at  the  helm  in  Paris.  In  the  autumn  of  1792 
several  secret  envoys  were  sent  over  to  endeavour  to  obtain 
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the  support  of  England  in  a  contest  which  seemed  of  the 
worst  omen  to  France,  for  by  this  time  it  was  already  known 
that  Chauvelin  did  not  stand  well  with  our  Government,  his 
meddling  intrigues  with  the  noisy  Jacobins  who  infested 
our  cities  having  become  notorious.  MM.  Noel,  Scipion 
Mourgue,  and  afterwards  Maret — the  Due  de  Bassano  of  the 
first  Napoleon — were  the  most  notable  of  these  emissaries ; 
and  through  Le  Brun,  now  the  Foreign  Minister  of  France, 
they  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Miles,  who,  we  have 
seen,  had  helped  Le  Brun  when  a  needy  writer.  The 
negotiations  remained  unnoticed  for  a  time ;  but  the  great 
events  of  the  close  of  1792  brought  them,  with  Mr.  Miles, 
into  relations  with  Pitt,  Lord  Grenville,  and  the  heads  of 
our  Government.  By  this  time  Jemmapes  had  been  won  ; 
Savoy  and  Nice  had  been  overrun  and  conquered  ;  Dumouriez 
was  in  the  heart  of  Belgium,  and  was  menacing  the  territory 
of  the  Dutch  Republic ;  and  the  Revolution,  as  Burke  had 
foreseen,  carrying  in  its  train  the  doctrines  of  plunder  and 
anarchy,  was  proclaiming  a  crusade  against  established 
States,  and  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  order  of  Europe. 
Grave  danger  was  already  drawing  near  England ;  and  Pitt, 
who  regarded  Chauvelin  with  profound  distrust,  engaged 
Mr.  Miles  to  see  his  new  French  friends,  to  correspond 
with  them  and  the  French  Ministry,  to  ascertain  the  real 
state  of  affairs  in  France  and  the  intentions  and  aims  of  the 
French  Government,  and  generally  to  report  all  that  he 
could  learn  to  the  Cabinet.  The  negotiations  were  chiefly 
conducted  through  M.  Aust,  Under  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  Mr.  Long,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  but 
Pitt  and  Lord  Grenville  often  saw  Mr.  Miles,  and  Pitt  had 
one  interview  at  least  with  Maret,  and  in  this  way  a  great 
deal  of  information  was  obtained. 

Mr.  Miles  honourably  discharged  this  delicate  duty,  and 
exerted  himself  to  prevent  the  rupture  between  England 
and  France  which,  he  feared,  was  impending,  though  his 
point  of  view  was  not  seldom  mistaken.  He  flattered  himself 
that  Pitt  might  recur  to  his  project  of  an  alliance  with 
France — in  the  circumstances  an  absurd  idea — and  at  first 
be  thought  our  Ministry  in  the  wrong : — 

‘  France  is  disposed  to  an  alliance  with  England,  but  she  will  soon 
put  our  good  or  bad  disposition  to  the  proof  by  demanding  an  acknow¬ 
ledgement  of  the  Republic ;  and  a  refusal  will  produce  war — a  war 
more  sanguinary  and  furious  than  ever  yet  distinguished  the  contests 
of  the  two  nations  since  the  days  of  Edward  Ifl.  Ministry  in  this 
country  affect  to  treat  the  Executive  Councii  with  contempt — so  they 
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did  the  Congress  in  America;  but  the  Congress  triumphed,  and  Lord 
Grenville,  with  all  his  hauteur,  will  be  compelled  to  treat  with  states¬ 
men  who,  whatever  may  have  been  their  origin  or  former  social 
position,  have  already  proved,  by  turning  the  tables  against  those  who 
would  have  crushed  them,  that  they  possess  no  mean  knowledge  of  the 
art  o£  government.’ 

He  was  gradually  undeceived  by  his  correspondence  with 
Le  Brun,  who,  through  Chauvelin,  was  endeavouring  to 
spread  the  Jacobin  propaganda  in  England  and  to  bring 
about  the  fall  of  the  British  Government.  The  following 
letter  to  that  Minister  shows  the  attitude  of  these  plotters 
of  mischief,  and  also  what  even  Mr.  Miles  thought  of  the 
celebrated  Decrees  of  the  Convention  in  Paris,  as  a  defiance 
of  the  whole  European  system ; — 

‘  The  rapidity  of  your  conquests  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  as  in 
Germany  and  Savoy,  has  made  3'ou  lose  sight  of  what  j'ou  owe  to 
yourselves  and  to  others ;  and  because  you  succeeded,  by  the 
boldne.ss  of  your  arms,  against  some  governments  naturally  weak  and 
already  infected  with  the  contagious  vices  of  the  times,  you  believed 
yourself  able  to  dictate  the  law  to  all  Europe,  and  to  force  her  to  adopt 
the  same  principles  of  anarchy  of  which  you  have  been  the  victims 
since  the  14th  of  July  17H9.  .  .  .  Recall,  then,  all  your  emissaries,  let 
the  propaganda  cease,  and  do  not  any  longer  seek  to  disturb  public 
tranquillity  in  this  country.  Your  Decrees  of  the  19th  of  November 
and  ISth  of  December  are  menaces  which  no  government  could  hear 
without  taking  immediate  precautions  for  its  own  safety;  and  you  must 
feel  that,  while  such  decrees  exist,  we  cannot  rely  on  your  pacific 
assurances.’ 

According  to  a  member  of  the  Convention,  France  had 
resolved  on  war  at  the  beginning  of  December  1792 : — 

‘  Our  fleet  is  in  as  forward  a  state  as  yours,  great  exertions  arc 
making  in  all  our  ports,  and  the  conflict  between  our  two  countries, 
w'hencver  it  happens,  will  be  dreadful,  War,  to  a  certain  extent,  is 
inevitable,  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  Scheldt — for  that 
is  rather  a  pretext  maile  to  animate  the  people  and  preserve  their 
enthusiasm — but  to  get  rid  *  of  :>00,000  armed  vagabonds,  who  can  never 
be  allowed  to  remain  without  evident  risk  to  the  Convention  and  Exe¬ 
cutive  Council.  These  men  must  be  expended,  and  the  ardour  which 
gencrallj’  prevails  for  military  fame  must  be  diminished  or  subdued  before 
my  country  can  hope  to  enjoy  peace.  You  are  too  sanguine  when  you 
assert  that  a  rupture  between  our  two  nations  will  not  take  place.  I  tell 
you  again  that  it  is  unavoidable,  and  that,  if  we  had  no  cause  of  complaint 

*  This  was  the  view  of  the  Girondins.  Robespierre,  more  far¬ 
sighted,  was  opposed  to  war;  he  foresaw  it  would  lead  to  a  military 
despotism. 
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against  the  Cabinet  of  St.  James,  it  would  be  necessary,  from  policy 
and  for  our  internal  security,  to  break  with  the  Court  of  London  rather 
than  consent  to  a  general  peace,  which,  I  conceive,  is  the  principal 
object  of  your  Minister.’ 

Pitt,  however,  would  not  have  thought  of  war  merely 
on  account  of  the  intrigues  of  Chauvelin  or  of  the  in¬ 
cendiary  Decrees  of  Paris.  Mr.  Miles  was  evidently  aware 
of  his  policy ;  and  it  will  he  seen  that  the  Minister  took  his 
stand  on  the  necessity  of  protecting  Holland  and  on  the 
question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  Pitt,  too,  had 
his  eye  on  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  though  he  would  perhaps 
have  acquiesced  in  this ;  and  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
was  all  through  consistent  with  the  celebrated  Despatch  of 
December  31,  in  which  Lord  Grenville  defined  the  position 
of  England — a  State  paper  probably  from  the  hand  of  Pitt. 
Mr.  Miles  wi’ote  thus  to  Mourgue  on  December  6 ; — 

‘  I  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Court  of  St.  James  desires 
nothing  better  than  to  avoid  hostilities,  but  at  the  same  time  you  will 
admit  that  it  cannot  balance  between  war  and  solemn  engagements 
made  with  allies.  If  France  makes  any  attempt  on  the  independence 
or  the  privileges  of  the  Dutch,  it  will  be  imperative  on  England  to  fly 
to  their  assistance,  or  she  would  risk  being  no  longer  considered  as  a 
nation.’ 

And  again  to  Le  Brun  on  the  22nd  of  the  same 
month : — 

‘  In  the  name  of  God,  my  dear  sir,  do  act  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
Executive  Power  may  retrace  its  steps  relative  to  the  opening  of  the 
Scheldt,  and  that  the  Convention  may  renounce  its  error  in  wishing  to 
support  insurrection  in  foreign  countries.  It  is  the  only  means  of 
avoiding  war  and  of  extinguishing  in  our  respective  nations  the  fire¬ 
brands  who,  labouring  vigorously,  intrigue  and  cabal,  and  make  all 
possible  efibrts  to  produce  the  outbreak  ol"  a  general  explosion  !  ’ 

Mr.  Miles  had  written  to  Pitt  a  short  time  before,  ex¬ 
pressing  his  conviction  that  France  would  yield  if  England 
would  recognise  the  new  Kepublic — an  impossible  condition, 
we  think,  at  this  moment : — 

‘  Forgive  me  if  I  again  repeat  my  firm  belief  that  by  an  immediate 
interference  you  have  it  in  your  power  to  restore  peace  to  Europe.  .  . 
Allow  me  to  express  my  conviction  that  Le  Brun  would  open  himself 
to  me  without  reserve,  and  that  all  operations  against  Holland  and  the 
Scheldt  would  be  renounced  in  toto,  if  only  the  Executive  Council  were 
assured  that,  by  such  a  renunciation,  and  by  agreeing  to  enter  into 
a  ni^otiation  for  peace  with  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  this 
country  v/ould  acknowledge  the  Kepublic.  It  is*  the  great  point  they 
aim  at.’ 
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The  leaders  in  Paris  undoubtedly  paused  and  hesitated  to 
provoke  a  quarrel  with  England.  Mr.  Miles  remained  long 
sanguine  that  terms  would  be  made  as  regards  Holland  and 
even  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.  He  was,  however,  unde¬ 
ceived  : — 

‘  At  half-past  nine  Mourgue  came.  I  found  him  elated  with  the 
expected  interview  (with  Mr.  Long)  and  as  much  a  Gascon  as  ever 
boasted  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  talked  of  the  glorious  prin¬ 
ciples  of  equity,  of  the  imprescriptible  rights  of  men,  and  the  deter¬ 
mination  of  France  to  open  the  Scheldt.  “  If  England,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  “  opposed  the  measure,  tant  pis — so  much  the  worse  for 
her — the  arms  of  France  would  vindicate  her  just  pretensions  in 
favour  of  the  Anversois,  and  it  was  impossible  that  France  could  re¬ 
cede.”  In  that  case,  I  replied,  war  is  inevitable,  for  England  was 
bound  by  treaty  to  defend  her  ally  if  attacked.’ 

This,  too,  from  Maret,  who  was  earnest  for  peace : — 

‘  M.  Maret  has  just  left  me.  He  comes  again  in  a  few  days.  He 
informed  me  that  the  French  fleet  was  as  forward  for  sea  as  ours,  and 
that  war  was  almost  inevitable.’ 

While  diplomacy,  whether  formal  or  secret,  was  agitating 
the  question  of  peace  or  war,  the  attitude  of  France  had 
become  more  and  more  hostile.  The  French  armies  had 
established  themselves  in  Belgium ;  and  the  leaders  of  the 
Convention,  who  had  disclaimed  the  notion  of  permanent 
conquest  in  these  provinces,  were  incorporating  them  with  the 
territory  of  France.  Dumouriez  had  not  invaded  the  States, 
and  probably  wished  not  to  break  with  England ;  but  his 
troops  were  on  the  verge  of  Holland,  and  French  ships  of 
war  had  entered  the  Scheldt.  Meanwhile  France  had  col¬ 
lected  a  great  fleet  at  Brest,  and  Chauvelin,  in  London,  had 
left  nothing  undone,  at  the  instance  or  with  the  assent  of 
Le  Brun,  to  intrigue  with  conspirators  against  the  Govern¬ 
ment.  These  facts  compelled  England  unwillingly  to  arm 
and  to  defend  herself  by  an  Alien  Bill ;  and  the  well  known 
Despatch  of  December  31,  in  our  judgement  altogether 
justifled,  gave  France  fair  warning  that,  should  she  persist 
in  her  present  course,  she  would  bring  on  war.  This  admir¬ 
able  State  paper,  haughty  in  tone,  but  plainly  within  our 
international  rights,  was  answered  by  a  dexterous  note  of 
Le  Brun,  most  probably  the  composition  of  Maret,  which 
asserted  that  France  was  desirous  of  peace,  that  she  had  no 
intention  to  annex  the  Low  Countries,  and  that  she  was 
ready  to  negotiate  on  the  question  of  the  Scheldt.  Maret 
wrote  privately  to  Mr.  Miles  in  this  sense,  sending  him,  it 
seems,  a  copy  of  the  official  despatch ;  and  Mr.  Miles  com- 
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municated  all  that  he  had  learned  to  Pitt,  and  was  sanguine 
that  he  held  the  conditions  of  peace.  He  had  an  interview 
with  Pitt,  and  gives  this  account  of  it : — 

‘  Previous  to  my  interview  with  the  Minister  this  day  (January  13) 
I  wrote  on  the  margin  of  the  despatch  received  from  M.  Maret  the  fol¬ 
lowing  observations  :  “Acquainted  as  Mr.  Miles  is  with  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Executive  Council,  and  assured  of  their  confidence  in 
his  judgement  and  integrity,  he  has  not  hesitated  to  employ  every 
means  in  his  power  to  dissuade  them  from  giving  offence  to  this 
country  or  to  her  allies.  He  has  carried  some  points  on  which  they 
appeared  obstinate ;  and  he  has  no  doubt  but  the  Scheldt  will  be  re¬ 
nounced,  and  all  the  offensive  matter  in  the  two  Decrees  of  November  9 
and  December  15  removed  by  the  National  Convention />rf/iV«iwrtr_y  to 
the  British  Cabinet  acknowledging  the  Republic.”  .  .  .  The  Cabinet 
was  sitting  when  I  arrived.  Mr.  Pitt  came  out  and  received  from  me 
the  despatch  or  expose  of  Maret  with  great  goodhumour,  and  of  course 
the  marginal  notes,  exactly  as  I  had  scribbled  them.  I  requested  that 
he  would  return  it  to  me.  He  took  it  in  to  the  Cabinet,  and  in  about  an 
hour  he  came  out  furious,  freighted  with  the  bile  of  the  whole  Cabinet 
aggravated  by  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  who,  although  not  in  the  Ministry, 
attended  on  this  occasion.  Would  to  God  he  had  been  asleep  in 
the  bosom  of  Abraham,  for  he  has  done  us  a  world  of  mischief !  Burke, 
I  know,  is  highly  enraged  at  what  I  have  said  against  him.  On  handing 
back  Maret’s  despatch,  which  had  been  directed  to  me  by  the  order  of 
Le  Brun,  the  Minister  expressed  his  desire  that  I  should  no  longer 
correspond  with  the  French  Executive  Council  on  the  subject  of  peace 
or  war.  On  taking  leave  I  said,  “  Remember,  sir,  if  you  go  to  war 
with  France  you  will  ruin  your  country.”  ’ 

The  irritation  felt  by  Mr.  Miles  was  due  to  his  ignorance 
of  the  whole  case.  Mr.  Lecky  haS"  clearly  shown  that  at 
this  very  time  Pitt  had  proof  that  Le  Brun,  at  least,  was 
insincere,  and  that  France  was  actively  preparing  for  war ; 
and  it  should  be  observed  that  even  Le  Brun’s  despatch  did 
not  afford  a  solid  ground  to  negotiate  or  attempt  to  answer 
all  the  complaints  of  England.  Things  were  in  this  state 
when  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI.  precipitated  a  rupture 
perhaps  already  certain ;  and  England  eagerly  took  up  a 
challenge,  which  France,  however,  was  the  first  to  send. 
Chauvelin  was  ordered  to  leave  London  within  eight  days, 
though  there  had  been  no  formal  declaration  of  war ;  and 
that  plotter  of  evil,  who,  all  through,  had  laboured  to  embroil 
the  two  nations,  set  off  at  once  in  order  to  see  Le  Brun  and  to 
render  the  prospect  of  peace  hopeless.  A  conciliatory  de¬ 
spatch  from  the  pen  of  Maret,  expressing  a  genuine  aversion 
to  war  and  requesting  Chauvelin  to  see  Lord  Grenville, 
reached  him  before  he  had  quitted  British  soil ;  but  he  took 
no  notice  of  this  message,  and  hastened  to  Paris  to  carry 
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out  his  purpose.  Meanwhile  Maret  had  been  sent  to 
London  by  Le  Brun,  a  week  after  the  death  of  the  king  and 
just  before  the  Convention  declared  war,  in  the  nominal 
capacity  of  charge  d’affaires  and  with  the  ostensible  object 
of  still  treating.  Maret  saw  Mr.  Miles  on  January  31,  and 
Mr.  Miles  immediately  wrote  to  Pitt : — 

‘  M.  Maret  opened  himself  to  me  without  reserve.  He  reprobated 
the  atrocious  murder  of  the  king,  and  lamented  the  event  as  a 
calamity  no  less  dishonourable  than  afflicting  to  the  nation  ;  he  stated 
that  M.  Chauvelin  had  shamefully  deceived  the  Executive  Council,  and 
that  nothing  but  misrepresentations  and  falsehoods  had  marked  his 
despatches  since  he  lost  all  hope  of  remaining  in  this  country ;  and 
that  if  the  British  Cabinet  were  disposed  to  peace,  instead  of  being 
inclined  to  war,  peace  might  be  obtained  in  a  manner  satisfactory  to 
your  wishes.  France,  he  assured  me,  would  give  up  Nice,  Mayence, 
Worms,  and  all  its  conquests  on  the  Rhine,  also  the  Scheldt  ;  she 
would  renounce  Liege  and  the  Low  Countries  on  condition  that  their 
independence  should  be  guaranteed,  and  she  would  contrive  the 
means  for  detaching  Savoy  from  her  jurisdiction.  He  further  observed 
that,  if  you  are  disposed  to  listen  to  this  offer,  he  had  instructions  to 
propose  M.  Dumouriez  to  negotiate  with  you.’ 

Maret  had  always  been  on  the  side  of  peace,  and  was 
doubtless  sincere  when  he  made  these  statements.  But  his 
mission  was  a  mere  deceptive  blind.  A  few  hours  after  his 
interview  with  Mr.  Miles  the  Convention  drew  the  sword 
against  England ;  Le  Brun  and  Chauvelin  had  resolved  on 
war,  and  Maret  was  sent  over  to  make  an  overture,  the 
rejection  of  which  would  seem  to  put  England  in  the  wrong. 
Pitt,  informed  of  the  facts,  I’efused  to  see  the  envoy ;  and 
Mr.  Miles  received  a  letter,  at  this  very  moment,  which 
completely  justifies  the  British  Minister : — 

‘  The  intrigues  of  Chauvelin  have  triumphed  ;  all  hopes  of  peace 
have  vanished ;  the  Convention  was  unanimous  in  its  vote  for  war 
against  England  ;  while  horror,  silence,  and  despair  mark  each  coun¬ 
tenance  of  those  who  wished  for  peace.  Maret  will  now  return  only 
to  experience  ingratitude  and  disgrace.’ 

Mr.  Miles,  not  acquainted  with  the  real  facts,  was  in¬ 
dignant  that  Maret  was  not  allowed  to  come  into  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  British  Minister.  We  quote  from  a  Minute 
made  on  February  6 — France  had  declared  war  on  the  1st 
of  the  month : — 

‘  This  morning  I  made  a  communication  to  the  Minister  in  the  hope 
that  he  would  change  the  fatal  resolution  and  desire  an  interview  with 
Maret.  In  a  subsequent  note  I  stated  to  Mr.  Pitt  the  specific  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  which  were  offered  by  the  Executive  Council. 
Maret  has  wished  as  ardently  as  myself  to  preserve  peace  between  the 
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two  nations,  but  there  are  men  in  high  credit  in  this  country  who  re¬ 
joice  at  the  horrible  excesses  o£  the  French  in  the  hope  that  they  will 
force  us  into  the  war.’ 

The  contest  was  due  to  great  causes,  and  could  not,  we 
think,  have  been  averted ;  but,  if  the  following  is  credible, 
mean  and  trivial  causes  concurred : — • 

‘  A  curious  account  of  the  immediate  origin  of  the  outbreak  was 
given  by  Maret  himself,  in  August  1797,  to  Lord  Malmesbury.  “  The 
failure  of  his  negotiation,”  he  said,  “  could  be  attributed  to  the 
then  French  Government,  who  were  bent  on  that  war  ;  that  the  great 
and  decisive  cause  of  the  war  was  quelques  vingtaines  d’individus 
marquans  et  en  place,  qui  avoient  joues  a  la  baisse  dansles  fonds,  et  la 
ils  avoient  porte  la  nation  a  nous  declarer  la  guerre.  Ainsi,”  said  he, 
“  nous  devons  tous  nos  malheurs  a  un  principe  d’agiotage.”  He  said 
on  his  return  to  France  he  was  informed  of  this,  and  was  considered 
as  in  possession  of  so  dangerous  a  secret  that  they  wanted  first  to  send 
him  to  Portugal,  which  he  refused,  then  to  Naples,  which  he  was  forced 
to  accept ;  and  that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  his  arrest  and 
confinement  were  settled  and  concerted  at  Paris  before  he  left.’ 

Mr.  Miles  gives  this  account  of  the  state  of  opinion  in 
England  at  this  momentous  juncture;  but  his  Erench 
sympathies  warped  his  judgement ;  the  war  at  the  beginning 
was  the  will  of  the  nation  : — 

‘  I  find  a  general  aversion  bordering  on  horror  to  war  with  France. 
An  unpopular  war  is  to  be  dreaded.  Every  man  deplores  the  melan¬ 
choly  fate  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  the  inestimable  blessings  of  peace  and 
the  tide  of  national  prosperity  ought  not  to  be  interrupted  under  the 
vain  and  illusory  pretext  of  revenging  the  death  of  an  individual 
whose  existence  and  relation  had  ceased  to  be  an  object  of  national 
importance  long  before  he  fell  on  the  scaffold.’ 

Under  the  impressions  formed  by  the  disasters  of  the  war 
Mr.  Miles  deceived  himself  into  the  false  notion  that,  even 
as  early  as  1791,  Pitt  was  forced  by  the  king  to  become 
hostile  to  France.  This  statement  is  erroneous,  nay, 
absurd : — 

‘In  1791  Mr.  Pitt  received  a  message  from  the  king  by  Lord 
Hawkesbury  that  he  must  war  with  France  or  resign,  and  Lord 
Moira  was  actually  sent  for  express  to  town  in  order  to  be  at  the  head 
of  a  new  Administration,  had  Mr.  Pitt  resigned . The  sad  con¬ 

sequences  of  the  war  I  deprecate  as  much  as  any  man,  but,  pressed  as 
he  was  by  the  king,  it  was  not  in  his  power,  as  I  have  repeatedly  told 
you,  to  avoid  it.’ 

Mr.  Miles,  in  fact,  often  confuted  himself;  he  has  acknow¬ 
ledged,  over  and  over  again,  that  Pitt  was  driven  into  the  war 
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by  France,  or  rather  by  the  wicked  and  reckless  men  un¬ 
happily  supreme  in  the  Convention  in  Paris : — 

‘  I  must  again  protest  to  you  that  Mr.  Pitt  could  not  avoid  the  war 
at  any  period  after  1791 ;  I  could  convince  you  from  papers  in  my 
possession  that  he  was  even  eager  to  preserve  peace  in  December  1792. 
and  although  I  condemn  his  dereliction  from  those  Whig  principles 
which  first  induced  me  to  stand  forth  a  volunteer  in  support  of  hu 
Administration,  1  will  never  desert  him  where  I  know  him  to  be  right.' 

The  positions  of  England  and  France  in  the  beginning  of 
1793  almost  necessarily  led  to  a  violent  rupture.  Settled 
government  and  aristocratic  rule  were  defied  by  lawless 
auarchy  and  demagogic  insolence;  tradition,  international 
right,  and  the  conservative  forces  of  an  old  society 
were  brought  into  collision  with  insane  theories,  with 
doctrines  subversive  of  established  law,  with  revolutionary 
passion,  and  with  the  lust  of  rapine ;  and  the  two  nations 
had  been  for  ages  enemies.  But  it  is  absolutely  certain 
that  Pitt  struggled  hard,  and  earnestly,  to  prevent  the  con¬ 
flict  ;  and  the  conception  of  the  Minister,  still  common  in 
France,  and  derived  from  the  notion  that  Pitt  resembled 
Chatham,  and  considered  France  our  natural  foe,  is  a  com¬ 
plete,  nay,  a  ridiculous,  error.  The  policy  of  Pitt  was  for 
years  founded  on  the  principle  of  a  French  alliance  with 
England.  As  a  Minister  he  was  as  pacific  as  Walpole ;  and 
Carteret,  Chatham,  Russell,  and  Palmerston  would  assuredly 
not  have  brooked,  as  he  did,  the  treachery  of  Chauvelin 
against  our  Government,  the  invasion  and  the  conquest  of 
Belgium,  and  the  menaces  of  France  against  the  Dutch 
Republic,  not  to  speak  of  the  crusade  against  the  European 
system.  He  was  driven  into  war  because  England  was 
bound  to  respect  the  obligations  of  treaties,  and  to  protect 
an  ally ;  and,  if  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt  seems  a  small 
affair,  we  must  not  forget  that,  as  matters  stood,  it  would 
certainly  have  given  France  Antwerp,  and  perhaps  supremacy 
in  the  narrow  seas.  It  is  necessary  to  bear  these  facts  in 
mind,  because  a  shallow  belief  has  made  its  way,  that  Pitt 
drew  the  sword  without  sufficient  reason,  nay,  was  the  real 
author  of  the  Great  War  with  France.  The  contrary  is  the 
simple  truth ;  and  though  Pitt  doubtless  did  not  attempt  to 
resist  the  explosion  of  wrath  in  England,  due  to  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.,  he  went  to  war  to  defend  real  British 
interests.  As  for  the  plausible  overtures  made  to  him  by 
the  men  in  power  in  the  French  Convention,  clear  evidence 
exists  that  they  were  either  insincere  or  were  inadequate 
on  most  important  questions.  An  impartial  survey  of  the 
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whole  case  convinces  us  that  the  British  Minister  was 
desirous  all  through  to  prevent  hostilities,  and  was  forced 
into  the  struggle  with  extreme  reluctance,  and  in  a  cause 
essentially  just ;  and  the  responsibility  for  a  contest  which 
shook  the  world  rests  on  France,  or  rather  on  her  detestable 
rulers.  It  may,  no  doubt,  be  true  that  Pitt  and  Lord 
Grenville  maintained  a  somewhat  unbending  attitude,  and 
that  their  despatches  were  curt  and  haughty  in  tone ;  but  if 
we  remember  the  plotting  of  Le  Brun  and  Chauvelin,  and  bear 
in  mind  what  manner  of  men  were  supreme  in  Paris  in 
1792-3,  this  is  hardly  matter  for  surpx’ise  or  censure. 

Pitt  believed  that  the  war  would  soon  be  over ;  he  argued 
from  the  distracted  state  of  France,  and  from  what  seemed 
to  him  her  financial  ruin.  Nor  was  his  judgement  as  wrong 
as  is  commonly  supposed.  Had  the  coalition  put  forth  its 
strength ;  had  not  time  been  wasted  in  useless  sieges ;  nay, 
had  the  French  levies  been  boldly  pursued,  as  they  were 
driven  in  rout  from  the  Camp  of  Caesar,  the  allies  would 
have  entered  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1793,  and  have  crushed 
Jacobinism  in  its  foul  seat  of  blood.  The  golden  occasion, 
however,  was  lost.  France  was  given  time  to  combine  her 
forces ;  the  greed  of  the  German  Powers  made  the  wav 
national ;  and  ere  long  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety, 
wielding  the  resources  of  a  great  revolutionary  State,  had 
created  out  of  the  old  troops  of  the  monarchy  and  the 
masses  of  recruits  sent  into  the  field  the  famous  ‘  fourteen 
‘  armies’  which,  in  a  few  months,  rolled  back  their  disordered 
enemies,  and  had  poured  over  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine. 
Mr.  Miles  quickly  perceived  the  real  nature  of  the  war  : — 

‘  This  is  not  a  war  to  be  conducted  by  the  common  routine  of  office — 
an  expedition  here  and  another  there,  a  few  jobs  and  lucrative  con¬ 
tracts,  or  improvident  loans  by  way  of  stimulus.  We  seem  to  forget 
that  we  wage  war  with  millions  of  men,  not  with  au  Administration 
which  could  be  bribed  to  peace  the  instant  that  hostilities  became 
irksome.  The  French  are  brave,  they  have  infinite  ingenuity,  their 
perseverance  is  equal  to  their  dexterity q.  and,vwithout  being  the  advocate 
of  their  guilt  or  an  admirer  of  their  follies,  I  will  venture  to  assert 
that  to  such  a  mass  of  intellect,  muscular  strength,  perseverance,  and 
courage,  an  equal  proportion  of  wisdom,  fortitude,  and  activity  must  be 
opposed,  or  monarchy  will  be  at  an  end  in  this  country,  as  it  almost  is 
on  the  Continent.  Ministers  should  weigh  well  the  force  with  which 
they  have  to  contend,  and  act  accordingly.’ 

The  following  indicates  the  untoward  results  of  the 
separation  of  the  Duke  of  York  from  Cobourg  at  the  most 
critical  moment  of  the  campaign  of  1793 ; — 
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‘  The  fatal  rock  upon  which  all  success  of  the  last  campaign  split 
was  the  expedition  to  Dunkirk.  Who  was  the  original  planner  I 
know  not,  but  it  is  certain  that  Prince  Cobourg  was  against  it,  and  said 
in  strong  terms  to  the  Duke  of  York,  “  Sir,  cnly  stay  with  me  six 
weeks,  I  will  then  accompany  you,  and  I  Avill  almost  venture  to 
affirm  that  we  shall  succeed.”  ’ 

Mr.  Miles  gives  us  tliis  caricature  of  Lord  Howe,  but  is 
just  in  his  reflections  on  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  Pitt  had 
wished  to  replace  by  Cornwallis : — 

‘Our  Channel  Fleet  is  commanded  by  a  man  so  addicted  to  detail, 
so  frivolous,  and  yet  so  formal,  that  he  would  pick  out  a  ropeyarn 
before  he  saw  a  cable,  and  stumble  over  it  sooner.  Such  men  are  fit 
to  measure  tape  behind  counters.  I  would  not  say  so  much,  but  that 
I  know  from  whence  bis  support  arises,  and  it  is  from  my  regard  for 
Mr.  Pitt  that  I  have  said  it.  Nor  am  I  less  concerned  that  the  army 
should  be  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York.  You  know  my 
sentiments  on  this  subject.  I  shall  only  add  that,  should  he  be  taken, 
his  ransom  will  be  a  peace  at  once  ignominious  and  insecure.  ...  As 
I  am  no  stranger  to  the  Duke  of  York’s  conduct  and  character,  I  am 
the  less  disposed  to  confide  in  his  prudence  or  capacity.’ 

In  the  first  months  of  the  war  an  offer  was  made  by 
M.  de  la  Colombe,  an  aide-de-camp  of  Lafayette,  to  organise 
a  great  rising  in  the  Cevennes  and  Auvergne,  which  would 
have  given  assistance  to  Lyons  and  Toulon,  besieged  by  the 
Kepublican  armies.  Mr.  Miles  pressed  this  on  the  attention 
of  Pitt,  and  evidently  thought  the  plan  of  extreme  import¬ 
ance  ;  but  the  Minister  took  no  notice  of  it.  Whether  the 
project  would  have  had  more  success  than  the  descents  on 
Quiberon  or  the  Helder  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  say ; 
but  the  fortunes  of  Europe  might  have  been  changed  had 
not  Bonaparte  found  an  opportunity  at  Toulon  to  display  his 
extraordinary  genius  for  war.  Mr.  Miles  often  complained 
that  his  advice  was  rejected  : — 

‘  At  the  commencement  of  hostilities  I  presented  a  proposal  from 
several  emigrants  who  are  attached  to  a  limited  monarchy  and  were 
authorised  by  their  countrymen  to  create  a  diversion  in  the  South  of 
France  and  raise  an  army  of  30,000  men.  They  required  no  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  coalesced  Powers,  either  in  men  or  money  or  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and,  from  what  I  have  since  been  informed,  it  is  more  than 
probable  that  Lyons  would  have  been  preserved,  and  of  course  Toulon, 
if  this  offer  had  been  accepted.  ...  I  could  enlarge  on  this  subject, 
for  the  torrents  of  blood  that  have  flowed  at  Lyons  excite  my  horror 
and  indignation,  and  all  the  more  as  I  know  it  could  have  been  pre¬ 
vented  by  proper  exertions  even  on  the  part  of  the  King  of  Sardinia.’ 

It  is  impossible  to  defend  Pitt,  as  a  War  Minister,  after 
1?93.  By  this  time  he  had  become  aware  that  the  German 
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Powers  were  playing  England  false;  that  Prussia  and 
Austria  were  rather  looking  to  Poland  than  to  making 
a  real  effort  on  the  Ehine;  that  Spain  and  Prussia  were 
turning  towards  the  French  Republic ;  above  all,  that  revo¬ 
lutionary  France  had  triumphed  over  a  terrified  Continent 
and  was  marching  on  an  easy  path  of  conquest,  ‘  with  ideas 
‘  infinitely  more  strong  than  bayonets.’  Yet  Pitt  continued 
to  lavish  gold  on  allies  whose  treacherous  lukewarmness  was 
well  known  ;  he  refused  to  believe  that  the  Peace  of  Basle 
was  at  hand ;  he  did  nothing  to  develope  our  military  power, 
which  a  year  or  two  would  have  made  formidable ;  he  allowed 
the  Duke  of  York  to  retain  his  command ;  our  fleets 
remained  in  a  neglected  state,  as  the  mutiny  at  the  Nore 
was  soon  to  show  ;  and  our  naval  strength  was  wasted  in 
petty  attacks  on  West  Indian  islands  which  had  no  results. 
His  great  and  capital  mistake,  however,  was  that  he  mis¬ 
understood  the  nature  of  the  war:  he  regarded  it  as  the 
kind  of  conflict  waged  by  his  father  with  Louis  XV.,  not  as 
a  tremendous  strife  between  old  Europe  and  a  great  military 
nation,  in  a  state  of  frenzy,  letting  loose  anarchy  and  the 
evangel  of  plunder ;  and  he  talked  of  the  speedy  collapse  of 
the  victorious  Republic,  because  assignats  were  below  par,  as 
if  it  was  not  gorged  with  the  spoils  of  rich  towns  and 
provinces,  or  as  if,  as  Macaulay  has  said,  ‘  Attila  had 
‘  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ’  among  his  lieutenants. 
He  carried  on  the  war  lavishly,  alike,  and  feebly,  and  betrayed 
want  of  insight  in  foreign  affairs  ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Miles  that,  at  an  early  period,  he  charged  the  Minister 
with  these  grave  faults  while  he  was  still  all  powerful  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Miles  enlarged  fully  on  these 
points,  and  his  description  of  Pitt  as  a  War  Minister  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  parts  of  this  work.  He  wrote  thus  to 
Sir  Edward  Newenham  in  the  spring  of  1794  : — 

‘  Lyons  has  been  lost  through  our  fully  and  the  treachery  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia.  The  fall  of  Lyons  necessarily  produced  that  of 
Toulon.  The  king’s  partiality  to  his  second  son  has  occasioned  defeat 
and  disgrace  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  army  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Duke  of  York,  who,  independent  of  his  want  of  capacity,  is  violent  and 
imprudent.  Yet  these  nominations  have  been  sanctioned  by  the 
Minister,  and  he  relies  on  a  majority  in  Parliament  for  support.  .  .  . 
The  conduct  of  the  war  has  not  borne  any  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  occasion ;  and  with  France  triumphant  everywhere  and  the 
Kepublic  established  beyond  the  force  of  the  combined  powers  to 
destroy  it,  we  seem  destined  to  play  guineas  against  assignats,  whilst  some 
of  the  coalition  are  as  well  disposed  to  this  odds  as  if  they  had  Mexico 
and  Peru  in  their  pockets,  and  did  not  know  the  value  of  money.  Yet 
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you  appear  to  derive  encouragement  from  Mr.  Pitt’s  last  speech  in  the 
Commons.  It  is  only  the  uninitiated,  or  the  sanguine,  or  the  preju¬ 
diced  who  are  deluded  by  his  statements  on  foreign  affairs.  He  re¬ 
quires  the  aid  of  every  gleam  of  hope  to  sustain  the  power  he  possesses. 
Time  will  prove  the  fallacy  of  his  predictions,  and  show  that  in  his 
forecast  of  the  future  he  has  not  been  gifted  with  prophecy,  nor  in  the 
present  entanglement  of  our  Continental  relations  does  he  exhibit  the 
qualities  of  a  farseeing  statesman.’ 

And  again  to  Mr.  Aust,  in  the  summer  of  the  same 
year: —  = 

‘  I  told  you  from  the  first  that  the  Republic  was  established ;  I 
asserted  it  in  the  year  1790,  and  my  correspondence  with  Ministers 
will  prove  that  I  predicted  the  dissolution  of  the  monarchy  in  the 
autumn  of  that  year.  France  acta  for  henself;  it  is  no  longer  the 
Court  of  Versailles,  it  is  the  nation  ;  and  her  Ministers  are  infamously 
imposed  upon  by  them  who  tell  them  the  contrary.’ 

As  the  war  progressed,  Mr.  Miles  became  more  severe.  He 
wrote  thus  at  the  close  of  1794 : — 

‘We  are  certainly  in  a  very  deplorable  situation.  The  French  are 
everywhere  victorious,  and  we  have  been  everywhere  defeated  or 
duped.  A  very  pretty  negotiator  is  Lord  Malmesbury  to  make  such 
a  bargain  with  the  King  of  Prussia  as  to  pay  in  advance  a  sum  of 
money  sufficient  to  maintain  the  whole  herd  of  beggarly  princes 
in  Germany  for  some  years.  When  I  see  all  these  improvident  mea¬ 
sures — this  profusion,  and  this  thorough  ignorance  of  foreign  politics — 
I  cannot  support  such  conduct,  or  think  well  of  the  capacity  of  those 
who  have  managed  so  ill.  The  conduct  of  the  war  has  been  faulty 
from  first  to  last,  and  the  fact  is  that  it  is  equally  ruinous  to  contend 
or  to  yield.  The  war  must  cei'tainly  be  prosecuted — we  have  no 
alternative ;  we  must  obtain  peace  by  force,  or  descend  to  solicit  it 
as  a  boon  from  an  enemy  triumphant  in  every  direction.  We  have  to 
contend  with  an  entire  nation  who  are  as  rich  in  the  resources  of 
genius  as  they  are  ardent  and  enterprising  in  the  field.’ 

This  general  account  of  Pitt  as  a  War  Minister,  summed 
up  by  Mr.  Miles  in  December  1795,  is  not  wholly  correct, 
but  contains  much  truth  : — 

‘  In  all  matters  that  relate  to  our  foreign  interests  he  wants  infor¬ 
mation — he  is  without  knowledge  and  without  system.  In  the  conduct 
of  the  war  he  has  failed  in  judgment,  and,  what  is  no  less  to  be  regretted, 
he  wants  that  bold,  vigorous,  and  decisive  character — quick  in  con¬ 
ception  and  prompt  in  execution — which  ensured  glory  to  his  father 
and  prosperity  to  his  country.  .  .  .  What  is  now  the  situation  of  our 
country  ?  It  is  as  deplorable  as  mismanagement,  amounting  aImo.st 
to  imbecility,  can  make  it ;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  whether  he  strives  for  peace 
or  prefers  the  continuation  of  war — if  he  has  not  already  rendered  a 
revolution  inevitable — has,  at  least,  by  his  profusion  and  want  of 
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system  and  energy,  brought  us  into  a  position  of  incalculable  embar¬ 
rassment  and  danger  both  at  home  and  abroad.’ 

Mr.  Miles  corresponded  with  his  friends  in  France,  ap¬ 
parently  at  the  request  of  the  Government,  from  1798  until 
the  Peace  of  Amiens.  He  clung,  even  in  1794-5,  to  the 
notion  that  he  could  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
France  and  England ;  but  he  was  ‘  eandem  canens  canti- 
‘  lenam  ad  nauseam  usque.’  The  following  seems  to  us 
absurd : — 

‘  Admonish  Danton  and  Kobespierre  to  be  moderate ;  let  them 
prove  the  justice  of  their  dispute  with  Austria  by  the  equity  of  their 
pretensions ;  and  let  them  disavow  and  for  ever  renounce  those  sangui¬ 
nary  revolutionary  doctrines  which  lead  to  the  subversion  of  all 
government  and  of  all  order  and  subordination  in  society.’ 

He  wrote  thus  to  M.  Noel  in  1 794 : — 

‘  If  Danton  and  Kobespierre  come  into  our  plan — and  surely,  if  they 
have  the  interests  of  humanity  at  heart,  and  are  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  terminate  the  dreadful  disorders  that  ravage  all  France,  they 
will  not  refuse  their  aid — I  feel  assured  that  the  olive  branch  will  again 
be  displayed  at  Calais  and  Dover.’ 

M.  Barthelemy,  the  French  Minister  at  Bale,  made  a 
pacific  overture  in  1795  ; — 

‘  M.  Barthelemy.  by  order  of  the  Convention,  wrote  to  me  in  De¬ 
cember  last  from  Bale,  that  France  was  disposed  to  treat  with  England 
for  peace.  I  sent  a  copy  of  this  letter  to  Mr.  Pitt,  notwithstanding 
his  avowed  disinclination  to  receive  intelligence  on  tlie  subject  of  peace 
from  France,  and  I  offered  to  proceed  to  Bale,  mainly  to  sound  the 
Convention,  without  any  recompense  from  the  Government ;  but  the 
Cabinet  remained  immovable  in  their  resolve  to  continue  the  war.’ 

The  overture,  however,  was  a  mere  pretence,  or  at  best  an 
eddy  of  thought  in  a  roaring  sea  of  frenzy.  France  and 
her  rulers  had  no  notion  of  making  peace : — 

‘  In  March  1795  I  received  an  assurance  from  a  person  in  power  at 
Paris  that  I  must  no  longer  hope  for  peace;  that  France  was  resolved, 
under  the  persuasion  that  the  rancour  of  this  country  was  inextinguish¬ 
able,  to  prosecute  the  war  until  Great  Britain  was  crushed,  and  that  she 
would  shut  us  out  from  the  Elbe  and  the  Mediterranean.’ 

Mr.  Miles  continued  his  laudable  efforts,  but  to  no  pur¬ 
pose,  down  to  1800.  He  had  gradually  become  estranged 
from  the  Minister,  and  had  retired  to  the  country,  ‘  in  dis- 
‘  gust  of  politics  ’ ;  but  he  wrote  thus  to  Temple,  now  Lord 
Buckingham,  on  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
just  when  Pitt  resigned  on  the  Catholic  question : — 
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‘  My  wish  certainly  is  that  Mr.  Pitt  should  make  the  peace,  not  only 
from  the  strong  personal  regard  I  once  had  for  him,  but  from  the  full 
conviction — and  I  think  that  this  conviction  must  be  general — that  no 
man  in  England  is  more  capable  than  himself  to  make  a  better  use  of 
peace  after  he  has  obtained  it ;  no  man  could  possibly  turn  it  to  better 
account.  His  forte  is  finance,  and  the  wonderful  height  to  which  he 
raised  the  public  credit  of  this  country  after  a  very  disastrous  war  is 
my  voucher.  Thus  thinking  of  his  talents,  as  far  as  they  relate  to 
political  economy,  and  believing,  as  I  firmly  do,  that  he  has  through 
the  whole  of  this  unfortunate  quarrel  been  seduced  or  compelled  to 
act  in  opposition  to  his  better  judgment  and  disposition,  I  cannot 
but  most  cordially  wish  that  the  styptic  may  be  applied  to  the  bleeding 
wounds  of  my  country  under  his  auspices.’ 

Mr.  Miles  bitterly  complained  of  Lord  Grenville  for  treat¬ 
ing  as  lie  did  the  famous  letter  of  Bonaparte  to  George  III. 
respecting  peace.  But  the  letter  was  a  violation  of  diplo¬ 
matic  forms,  and  England  had  reason  to  regard  the  First 
Consul  with  distrust : — 

‘  Prance  is  at  this  moment  disposed  to  treat  for  peace ;  but,  whilst  I 
impart  this  information  in  confidence,  I  am  bound  to  reveal  that  the 
Government,  which  had  the  criminal  imbecility  to  reject  the  overtures 
of  the  First  Consul  in  a  tone  of  arrogance  which  its  situation  neither 
at  home  nor  abroad  justified,  must  submit  to  the  well  merited  humilia- 
tion  of  making  an  overture  in  turn.’ 

The  attitude  of  our  diplomatists  under  the  rule  of  Pitt  was, 
however,  rigid  and  unbending,  like  that  of  the  Minister,  and 
this  unquestionably  had  bad  results.  Mr.  Miles  alludes  to 
tins  over  and  over  again.  As  early  as  1790  he  wrote  as 
follows  : — 

‘  If  Ministers,  in  their  selection  of  men  for  foreign  missions,  would 
choose  those  who  are  familiar  without  being  vulgar — endowed  with  a 
ready  and  obliging  disposition,  gracious  without  being  lifted  up  with 
pride — they  would  find  their  account  in  it.  The  diamond  in  the  rough, 
as  for  immediate  use,  is  without  value,  and  lies  in  a  dormant  state, 
whilst  the  Bristol  stone  blazes  at  the  ball  and  dazzles  the  multitude.’ 

This  remark  of  Mr.  Miles  on  Irish  affairs,  and  the  miser¬ 
able  rebellion  of  1798,  confirms  what  Mr.  Lecky  has  just 
published,  and  is  significant  at  the  present  time : — 

‘  The  infatuation  must  be  extreme  that  supposes  the  French  es¬ 
poused  the  cause  of  the  discontented  in  Ireland  from  personal  affection 
lor  the  people  of  that  country,  or  from  a  wish  to  render  them  free  and 
happy.  The  Directory  consider  them  as  a  lever  by  wlio.se  astonishing 
force  they  hope  to  prise  Great  Britain  out  of  her  political  position,  and 
their  calculation  proves  equal  wisdom,  malignity,  and  accuracy.  Hence 
the  promised  succour  to  the  deluded  insurgents,  who  do  not  perceive 
that  they  are  the  dupes  of  a  nation  whose  sole  object  is  to  cripple  and 
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destroy  us.  From  the  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  “  United  Irish¬ 
man,”  I  am  doubtful  whether  any  reform  in  their  representation 
would  have  satisfied  them.  I  am  afraid  that  their  views  point  to 
independence.’ 

Before  the  negotiations  prior  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  Mr. 
Miles  took  much  interest  in  the  question  of  Newfoundland, 
still  a  subject  of  jealousy  between  England  and  France : — 

‘  I  have  since  the  commencement  of  the  present  rupture  been  apprised 
that  France  keeps  an  eye  steadfastly  fixed  upon  Newfoundland ;  and  as 
she  will  most  probably  avail  herself  whenever  the  season  for  negotia¬ 
tion  arrives,  not  only  of  the  law  which  supposes  the  island  to  be 
evacuated  every  fall,  but  of  her  gigantic  attitude,  to  demand  a  part  of 
it  to  be  ceded  to  her  for  the  purpose  of  curing  and  salting  fish,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  such  a  claim  could  not  be  prevented  by 
instantly  colonising  Newfoundland.’ 

It  deserves  notice  that  Mr.  Miles  strongly  advocated  the 
retention  of  Malta  before  the  renewal  of  war  in  1803: — 

‘  Had  I  been  Minister,  no  consideration  would  have  induced  me  to 
surrender  it — fortified,  as  we  were,  in  the  possession  of  the  double 
argument  of  conquest  and  of  public  acclamation — the  inhabitants, 
approaching  to  80,000,  being  desirous  to  be  under  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment.’ 

This  is  the  epitaph  of  Mr.  Miles  on  Pitt — not  laudatory, 
but  in  some  measure  just : — 

‘  11  est  done  parti  apres  nous  avoir  fait  infiniment  de  mal !  But 
the  errors  of  Mr.  Pitt  may  be  entombed — de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum. 
Would  to  God  that  we  could  as  easily  dispose  of  the  consequences  of 
these  errors !  ’ 

The  death  of  Pitt  caused  a  complete  change  in  the  politi¬ 
cal  attitude  of  Mr.  Miles.  The  follower  of  Wilkes,  like 
many  of  that  school,  had  supported  the  young  statesman 
against  Fox  and  Lord  North,  and  when  the  Coalition  fell 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  adopted  the  progfressive  Tory  creed  of 
Pitt.  Even  the  war  did  not  wholly  estrange  Mr.  Miles  from  a 
patron  he  still  revered  ;  but  he  quickly  turned  to  the  Whig 
leaders  when  the  Minister  had  been  removed  from  the  scene. 
The  literary  activity  of  his  youth  revived ;  he  wrote  much 
as  an  advocate  of  ‘  All  the  Talents  ’ ;  and  through  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  Lord  Moira,  an  old  friend,  it  was  proposed  that 
he  should  be  sent  to  Corfu  as  Consul  General,  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  believed  for  a  time  to  be  possible.  The  appoint¬ 
ment,  however,  was  never  made ;  and  on  the  return  of  the 
Tories  to  power  Mr.  Miles  retired  to  the  country  again,  where 
he  continued  briskly  to  employ  his  pen  in  promoting  the 
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Liberal  ideas  of  the  day.  He  corresponded  regularly  with 
Lord  Moira ;  and  it  is  curious  to  observe  what  that  states¬ 
man  thought  of  the  position  of  affairs  after  the  retreat  from 
Moscow : 

‘  Ministers  have  really  deluded  themselves  to  such  a  dejjree  with 
the  notion  that  Bonaparte’s  army  was  annihilated,  and  himself  devoid 
of  all  chance  to  escape,  as  to  have  thought  it  superfluous  to  take  any 
ulterior  measures.  I  believe  they  now  suspect  that  their  utmost 
activity  will  be  requisite  to  provide  against  the  probable  renovation 
of  his  strength.’ 

Mr.  Miles  had  by  this  time  returned  in  politics  to  the 
ideas  of  his  youth,  and  had  adopted  the  creed  of  Burdett 
and  Wood.  He  has  scarcely  commented  on  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  and  though  he  rejoiced,  like  an  Englishman,  in 
the  glory  of  England,  he  barely  alludes  to  the  Peninsular 
War  ;  and  he  was  secretly  vexed,  perhaps,  that  all  that  he 
had  foretold  about  the  supremacy  of  France  had  proved  false. 
He  found  a  home  in  Paris  in  1816,  renewed  his  intimacy 
with  Lafayette  and  with  many  of  his  old  French  friends, 
and  passed  quietly  away  a  few  months  afterwards,  a  believer 
in  the  new  Liberalism  of  France  and  of  England.  After 
the  lapse  of  two  generations  his  Correspondence  appears 
to  throw  fresh  light  on  a  grand  pn.ge  of  history,  and  on 
the  chief  personages  of  a  memorable  time.  The  work  has 
been  edited  with  pious  care  by  a  son,  now  in  extreme  old  age, 
who,  in  the  preface  to  his  book,  gives  us  a  curious  example 
how  one  life  may  link  the  distant  past  with  the  present : 
‘  It  seldom  happens  that  any  person  is  able,  as  in  the  present 
‘  instance,  to  speak  of  his  father  as  having  been,  112  years 
‘  ago,  in  communication  with  literary  and  political  men, 
‘  Mr.  Miles  having  corresponded  with  David  Garrick,  among 
‘  others,  us  far  back  as  the  year  1778.’ 
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lY/r  DU  Chaillu’s  fundamental  thesis  claims  little  discus- 
•  sion.  We  have  unlearned  a  great  deal  of  late.  All 
our  traditional  convictions,  it  may  be  said,  have  been  flung  to¬ 
gether  into  the  melting-pot,  and  not  all  have  proved  infusible. 
But  the  revision  of  ideas  may  be  carried  too  far,  and  we  should 
certainly  draw  the  line  in  front  of  belief  in  our  Anglo-Saxon 
ancestry.  It  is  not,  indeed,  seriously  menaced.  The  con¬ 
tention  that  the  Teutonic  settlement  of  Britain  was  Scandi¬ 
navian  from  first  to  last  is  supported  by  no  argument  worthy 
the  name.  To  assert  that  it  was  begun  as  well  as  completed 
by  Northmen ;  that  Hengist  and  Horsa  (admitting,  what 
our  author  denies,  their  real  existence)  were  no  less  truly 
vikings  than  the  sons  of  Ragner  Lodbrog;  that  Angles, 
Saxons,  and  Jutes  were  swarms  from  the  same  hive  with 
the  pirate  bands  who  conquered  Northumbria  under  Ethel- 
red,  and  were  barely,  by  the  genius  of  Alfred,  held  aloof 
from  the  heart  of  Wessex,  is  to  mistake  affinity  for 
identity. 

The  Low-Dutch  tribes,  first  visible  to  us  as  dwellers  on 
the  coast  and  islands  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Rhine,  figure 
in  history  as  precursors  to  the  enterprising  rovers  of  the 
Baltic  and  North  Seas,  who  outdid  them  in  ravage,  and  sup¬ 
planted  them  in  maritime  supremacy.  From  the  fourth  to 
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the  sixth  century  of  our  era,  Saxon  fleets  were  as  formid¬ 
able  to  Britain  as  Danish  fleets  were  to  England  four 
hundred  years  later ;  but  they  had  vanished  from  the  seas 
long  before  the  Northmen’s  power  rose.  The  opulence  of  the 
new  establishment  secured  by  the  adventurers  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  after  the  Roman  abandonment  of  our 
island,  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  the  exigencies  of 
domestic  warfare,  wholly  changed  the  character  of  their 
activity,  and  rendered  them  defenceless  against  the  buc¬ 
caneering  arts  they  had  formerly  themselves  practised. 

The  Danish  conquest  of  England  was  effected  by  a  people 
of  kindred  origin,  it  is  true,  with  the  victims  of  their  aggres¬ 
sion,  but  separated  from  them  by  important  differences  of 
language,  manners,  and  traditions.  Although  politically 
consummated  by  the  foundation  of  the  dynasty  of  Swein, 
it  was  never  complete ;  and  to  this  day  the  limits  of  Danish 
occupation  are  traceable  in  peculiarities  of  local  nomen¬ 
clature.  Terminations  in  by  (from  the  Danish  bo,  a  dwelling- 
place)  afford  the  surest  criterion.  Comparatively  rare  south 
of  Watling  Street,  they  swarm  between  the  Wash  and  the 
Tees,  over  the  area  of  the  old  ‘  Danelaw.’  ^Vhitby,  Naseby, 
Rugby,  Ashby,  Kirkby,  Selby,  are  a  few  among  scores  of 
instances.  The  Saxon  Northweorthig  was  re-named  by  the 
Scandinavian  invaders  Derby,  the ‘town  of  the  deer’  {Dyr- 
by);  Baldersby  and  Thornaby  contain  reminiscences  of 
Norse  mythology;  Grimsby,  Asgardbj'’,  Haconby,  Swainby, 
Rollesby,  perpetuate  the  appellations  of  individual  vikings. 
The  tripartite  division  of  counties  into  Ridings,  or  ‘  Tri- 
things,’  is  found  only  in  the  Anglo-Danish  shires  of  York 
and  Lincoln,*  where  also  the  hundred  was  superseded  by  the 
‘  wapentake  ’ ;  while  the  Danish  municipal  institution  of  the 
‘busting’  (from  hus,  a  house,  and  thing,  an  assembly)  has 
gained  prevalence,  and  suffered  deterioration  with  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  centuries. 

The  Norse  Vig,  or  Wik,  a  creek,  whence  the  Vikings,  or 
‘  creek-men,’  got  their  generic  name,  crops  up  along  our 
shores,  not  only  far  to  the  North,  in  Wick,  Alnwick,  Lerwick, 
and  elsewhere,  but  close  to  the  port  of  Loudon,  in  Wool¬ 
wich  and  Greenwich,  and  on  the  coast  outside,  in  Sandwich, 
a  well-know'n  station  of  the  pirate  fleets  lying  in  wait  for 
opportunities  to  slip  up  the  Thames.  The  assiduity  of  their 
watch  over  the  metropolis  is  betrayed,  too,  in  the  names  of 


■  *  Streatfeilde,  ‘Lincolnshire  and  the  Danes,’ p.  1 1 1 ;  Isaac  Taylor, 
‘  Words  and  Places,’  p.  105,  3rd  edition. 
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Deptford  (‘  deep  fiord  ’),  of  Shoeburyness,  Foreness,  White¬ 
ness,  the  Naze,  and  Sheerness,  all  framed  from  the  Scandi¬ 
navian  naes,  a  promontory.  Hard  by  London  itself,  a  fortified 
town  called  Southwark  {Syd-virk)  was  set  apart,  when  the  epoch 
of  mere  ravage  was  past,  for  Danish  trade  and  habitation, 
just  as  was  Oxmantown  (the  town  of  the  Ostmen)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin ;  and  a  church  dedicated  to  the 
Scandinavian  patron-saint  gave  its  title  to  ‘  St.  Olave’s 
‘  Street,’  since  corrupted,  beyond  easy  recognition,  into 
‘  Tooley  Street.’  * 

The  primitive  relationship  between  Northmen  and  Saxons 
undoubtedly  helped  their  amalgamation,  but  did  not  hinder 
the  subsistence  of  a  marked  diversity,  accentuated  by  the 
fanatical  paganism  of  the  new-comers.  To  confound  the  two 
races  is  to  ignore  philology  and  to  stultify  history.  For¬ 
tunately,  however,  M.  du  Chaillu’s  book  does  not  depend  for 
its  interest  upon  the  truth  of  an  hypothesis.  It  is  essentially 
a  pictorial  presentation  of  the  archaeology  of  the  North. 
The  text  illustrates  the  figures,  rather  than  the  figures  the 
text.  These  are  good  in  themselves ;  they  are  well  chosen,  ad¬ 
mirably  executed,  and  strew  the  pages  in  lavish  abundance. 
The  accompanying  letterpress  is  good  relatively.  Its 
function  is  suitably  performed.  It  states  the  necessary 
facts  without  circumlocution,  supplies  explanatory  comments, 
and  is  judiciously  made  to  give  place,  when  the  ‘Viking 
‘  Age  ’  is  reached,  to  long,  and  often  entertaining,  extracts 
from  the  national  Sagas,  by  the  aid  of  which  an  authentic 
description  is  furnished  of  the  modes  of  life  and  thought,  the 
manners,  customs,  and  superstitions,  characterising  the  in¬ 
domitable  worshippers  of  Odin. 

The  first  rule  of  story-telling — namely,  to  begin  at  the 
beginning — is  in  their  case  far  from  easy  to  observe.  Their 
extraordinary  display  of  energy  in  the  eighth  and  three 
following  centuries  was  unheralded  by  any  audible  note  of 
preparation.  They  sprang  upon  Europe  as  it  were  in 
silence  and  at  a  bound.  Urged  by  an  impulse  as  unanimous 
as  it  is  now  inscrutable,  they  issued  in  their  ‘  long  ships  ’ 
from  every  fiord  and  creek  in  Norway  and  Denmark,  expert 
in  war  and  seamanship,  armed  with  weapons  sometimes 
scarcely  inferior  in  splendour  and  power  to  Excalibur  itself, 
reckless  of  life,  greedy  for  plunder,  counting  risk  a  good  in 
itself,  ready  to  inflict  or  endure  each  last  extremity  of 
physical  torture.  Within  a  few  decades  they  became  known 
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and  feared  from  Ultima  Thule  to  the  Bosphorus  ;  they  dis¬ 
covered  America,  colonised  Greenland  and  Iceland,  annexed 
the  Orkneys  and  Hebrides,  gave  kings  to  Ireland,  twice 
conquered  England,  seized  a  province  of  France,  rifled  the 
Pineus,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 

They  were  known,  however,  only  from  the  outside  as 
despoilers  and  intruders ;  their  inner  history  remained  un¬ 
divulged.  Strangers  did  not  care  to  investigate  it ;  and  they 
themselves  were  content  that  their  scalds  should  glorify  the 
present  by  throwing  a  mythical  veil  over  the  past.  Less 
questionable  records,  meanwhile,  yearly  accumulating  be¬ 
neath  their  soil,  have  furnished  to  later  ages  the  only 
authentic  materials  for  a  ‘  pre-history  ’  of  the  North — 
materials  so  abundant,  that  every  column  of  peat  in 
Denmark  three  feet  square  contains.  Professor  Steenstrup 
calculates,  some  relic  of  long  past  generations.* 

The  opulence  in  antiquities  of  the  Baltic  lands  cannot  be 
properly  estimated  without  a  visit  to  the  splendid  museums 
of  Stockholm  and  Copenhagen.  There,  collected  from  turf- 
mosses,  quagmires,  grave-chambers,  and  shell-mounds,  are 
to  be  found  the  national  chronicles.  The  history  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  the  shape  into  which  it  was  thrown  by  the  late 
Professor  Thomsen,  the  official  head,  during  fifty  years,  of 
Danish  archaeology,  has  become  classical  throughout  Europe. 
At  Copenhagen  the  typical  three  ages  of  human  culture 
were  first  distinguished,  and  the  successive  use  of  stone, 
bronze,  and  iron  in  the  fabrication  of  weapons  and  imple¬ 
ments  assigned  a  significance  which  subsequent  research 
has  not  failed  to  ratify. 

The  primitive  inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  are  supposed  to 
have  reached  the  banks  of  the  Eyder  from  the  south-west. 
Fishermen  and  hunters,  they  knew  nothing  of  agriculture, 
kept  neither  flocks  nor  herds,  and  were  attended,  among  the 
lower  animals,  only  by  the  dog.  Metals  they  had  none ;  but 
their  skill  in  the  manufacture  of  flint  weapons  was  not  in¬ 
considerable,  and  with  their  help  they  were  able  to  bring 
down  the  stags  and  boars,  the  wild  oxen,  bears,  and  wolves, 
which  in  those  times  lurked  in  the  pine-forests  or  roamed 
over  the  peaty  moors  of  Sleswig  and  Jutland.  But  the  new 
comers  were  primarily  fish-eaters,  hence  reluctant  to  depart 
from  within  sound  of  the  sea.  Nor  did  they  linger  long 
among  the  inhospitable  sandy  dunes  of  the  western  coast, 
but  made  their  way  by  semi-casual  daily  advances,  to  per- 


*  Lubbock,  ‘  Pre-Historic  Times,’  p.  229,  -fth  edition. 
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manent  settlements  among  the  deeply  embayed  and  indented 
shores  and  islands  bordering  upon  the  straits  of  the  Baltic 
known  to  later  ages  as  the  Cattegat,  the  Belts,  and  the 
Sound.  Here  they  left  extensive,  if  unpremeditated, 
memorials  in  the  ‘  kitchen-middens,’  or  refuse-heaps,  strew¬ 
ing  the  Danish  coasts,  the  contents  of  which  have  yielded 
much  curious  information  relating  both  to  the  customs  of 
these  pioneering  bands,  and  to  the  prehistoric  fauna  and 
flora  of  the  region  they  chose  to  inhabit. 

Kitchen-middens  are  veritable  embankments  of  shells  and 
bones  intermixed  with  fragments  of  rude  pottery,  often 
hundreds  of  feet  in  length  and  breadth,  and  varying  from 
three  to  ten  feet  in  depth.*  Kepresenting  the  sites  of 
ancient  villages,  they  serve  to  remind  us  that  the  dustman’s 
cart  was  not  an  institution  of  the  stone  age.  They  afford 
evidence,  too,  that  the  water  of  the  Baltic  was  then  much 
Salter  than  it  is  now.f  For  oysters  are  no  longer  met  with, 
and  cockles,  mussels,  and  periwinkles,  only  of  stunted  size, 
along  the  shores  where  millions  of  finely  developed  specimens 
were  consumed  by  the  low-browed  savages,  the  staple  of 
whose  food  they  made.  The  fish-bones  scattered  among 
the  shells  include  those  of  such  thoroughly  marine  species 
as  herrings,  haddocks,  and  dabs,  none  of  which  are  fitted  to 
exist  in  the  brackish  waters  of  the  modern  Danish  A  rchipelago. 
The  change  has  sometimes  been  regarded  as  due  to  a  sup¬ 
posed  more  direct  communication,  in  former  times,  of  the 
Baltic  with  the  German  Ocean  ;  yet  the  commercial  import¬ 
ance  of  its  herring-fisheries  down  to  the  fifteenth  century 
appears  to  render  superfluous  the  introduction  of  a  geolo¬ 
gical  cause  for  an  effect  adequately  explained  by  diminished 
rainfall,  or  a  more  copious  evaporation. 

Eels,  carp,  and  snails  were  also  eaten  by  the  shell-mound 
men  ;  their  chief  animal  food  was  venison  and  boar’s  flesh, 
to  which  they  added,  as  opportunity  offered,  or  necessity 
urged,  pieces  de  resistance  furnished  by  the  urus,  bear,  seal, 
and  porpoise,  with  entrees  of  roast  hedgehog,  beaver,  marten, 
otter,  and  water-rat.  Nay,  the  wolf,  fox,  lynx,  and  wild-cat 
were  not  altogether  eschewed ;  while  the  bones  of  the  dogs 
who  certainly  shared  their  repasts  (as  proved  by  the  in¬ 
variable  absence  of  certain  softer  parts  of  the  skeletons  of 
the  animals  consumed)  f  betray,  by  tell-tale  knife-marks. 


*  Taylor,  ‘  Origin  of  the  Aryans,’  p.  61. 
t  See  art.  ‘  Baltic  ’  in  Encyclopajdia  Britannica. 
I  Steenstrup,  ‘  Kjijkken-Moddinger,’  p.  11. 
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the  occasional  sacrifice  to  hunger  of  their  four-footed  friends. 
During  the  winter  months,  indeed,  when  the  formation  of  ice 
put  a  stop  to  piscatorial  operations,  the  pressure  of  want  must 
have  been  severe ;  yet  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  fisher¬ 
men  shifted  their  quarters  with  the  seasons.  The  fixity  of 
their  bleak  habitations  is,  on  the  contrary,  certified  by  the 
fact  that  the  birds  slain  with  their  flint-tipped  arrows  were 
almost  exclusively  wild  geese,  ducks,  and  swans,  the  winter 
visitants  of  Denmark.  With  these  are  associated  remains 
of  the  seagull,  the  great  auk  (become  extinct  within  living 
memory),  and  of  the  capercailzie.  The  presence  of  the  last- 
named  birds  is  loosely  indicative  of  an  epoch ;  for  they 
fed  upon  the  shoots  and  cones  of  the  pine,  and  the  pine- 
forests  of  Jutland  have  long  since  been  buried  in  its 
morasses,  while  the  vegetation  of  oak  which  succeeded  was, 
in  its  turn,  to  a  great  extent  displaced  by  the  now  prevailing 
growth  of  the  beech.  It  has  hence  been  computed  that  the 
shell-mound  builders  cannot  have  lived  less  than  four  or  five 
thousand  years  ago,  and  may  have  been  still  more  antique. 
Both  the  elk  and  reindeer  had,  nevertheless,  vanished  prior 
to  their  advent. 

These  dimly-discerned  dwellers  by  the  Baltic  possessed, 
despite  their  abject  mode  of  life,  some  points  of  superiority 
over  modern  savages.  They  beyond  question  abstained 
from  human  flesh ;  and  they,  in  all  probability,  never  tasted 
the  brutal  joys  of  intoxication.  The  preparation  from  wild 
honey  of  some  kind  of  mead  may,  it  is  true,  have  been  com¬ 
passed  by  them,  but  there  is  no  sign  that  it  was  ;  and  they 
were  at  any  rate  extremely  careful  to  fix  their  settlements 
within  easy  reach  of  some  wholesome  spring  of  clear  water. 
That  they  were  conscious  of  dependence  upon,  and  strove 
to  propitiate,  a  power  above  nature,  may  be  argued,  in  the 
competent  opinion  of  the  late  M.  Worsaae,*  from  their 
dedication  to  the  Invisible,  in  hoards  concealed  beneath 
stones  or  among  rushes,  of  the  rude  products  of  their  in¬ 
dustry  in  clay,  horn,  and  stone. 

Upon  the  measurements  of  a  few  stray  skulls,  found  with 
articles  on  the  lowest  level  of  workmanship,  depends  all 
that  is  known,  or  can  be  conjectured,  respecting  the  racial 
peculiarities  of  the  kitchen-midden  men  of  Denmark.  It 
seems  certain,  however,  that  they  were  neither  Lapps  nor 
Finns,  and  probable  that  they  belonged  to  the  dolichocepha¬ 
lic  or  long-headed  tribes,  formerly  diffused  over  Europe,  but 
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dispossessed  by  the  more  powerful  and  numerous  brachy- 
cephalic  peoples  to  whom  a  considerable  part  of  the  actually 
existing  population  of  the  West  owes  its  direct  descent. 
Which  were  the  true  Aryans  has  yet  to  be  decided.  We 
are,  indeed,  assured,  since  the  Aryan  languages  possess  no 
common  word  for  tish,  that  the  primitive  Aryan  stock  looked 
to  the  land  rather  than  to  the  sea  for  the  means  of  subsist¬ 
ence  ;  yet,  on  .the  other  hand,  circumstances  often  leave  no 
room  for  preferences,  and  a  latent  taste  for  cockles  and 
periwinkles  might  conceivably  develope  independently  of 
ethnic  affinities.  However  this  be,  kitchen-middens  have 
been  discovered  in  all  parts  of  the  w’orld — in  Scotland  and 
Japan,  in  Australia  and  along  the  coasts  of  North  and 
South  America.  The  modern  Fuegians  own  more  nearly 
the  habits  they  represent  than  any  living  tribe  of  our 
acquaintance — adding,  however,  incidents  of  degradation 
unknown  to  antique  fish-eaters. 

These,  after  some  undisturbed  centuries  in  Denmark, 
crossed  over  to  the  Scanian  province  of  Sweden,  where  they 
have  left  some  feeble  traces  of  their  gastronomic  propensities. 
Pressure  from  behind  no  doubt  compelled  them  to  move  on, 
for  by  this  time  a  more  cultivated  race,  by  whom  they  were 
quickly  overpowered  or  absorbed,  was  advancing  thiough 
the  Cimbrian  peninsula.  They  brought  with  them  oxen, 
sheep,  goats,  and  swine ;  their  stone  chisels,  knives,  and 
lance-heads  were  of  heretofore  unknown  perfection  ;  with  a 
resulting  increase  of  power  over  environment  which  made 
room,  by  lightening  the  sordid  care  how  merely  to  prolong 
life,  for  the  growth  of  the  higher  concern  for  its  adornment. 
The  fresh  immigrants  are  known  to  us  chiefly  through  their 
care  for  the  dead.  The  graves  constructed  by  them  are 
scattered,  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  over  the  margins  of  seas, 
and  fiords,  and  inlets,  up  to  fifty-nine  degrees  of  north 
latitude ;  and  occur  in  East  Jutland  and  the  Danish  islands 
at  the  average  rate  of  twenty-seven  to  the  square  mile. 
Some  are  of  the  dolmen  type ;  others  are  chambered  tumuli, 
or  ‘  gallery  graves,’  within  which  the  dead  were  laid,  pro¬ 
bably  by  families  or  clans  together,  equipped  with  such 
implements  as  seemed  appropriate  to  the  conjectured  needs 
of  their  transferred  existence. 

M.  du  Chaillu  gives  (vol.  i.  pp.  73-79)  some  excellent 
representations  of  these  megalithic  monuments,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  which  involved  an  almost  incredible  expen¬ 
diture  of  patience,  labour,  and  skill  in  the  employment  of 
scanty  mechanical  resources.  One  of  the  largest,  near 
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Karleby,  in  Vestergotland,  Sweden,  lias  a  main  receptacle 
fifty-two  feet  in  length,  roofed  by  nine  massive  stones,  and 
approached  by  a  gallery  forty  feet  long  and  six  high,  open¬ 
ing  at  right  angles  into  its  centre.  Another,  overlooking 
the  Axvalla  heath,  consists  of  a  mortuary  chamber  thirty- 
two  feet  long  by  nine  broad,  and  a  passage  of  twenty  feet. 

‘  The  dead  sit  along  the  walls,’  our  author  explains,  ‘  young 
‘  and  old,  men  and  women,  the  chin  resting  in  both  hands, 

‘  with  their  legs  drawn  up.  Thin  slabs  form  the  cell  round 
‘  each  skeleton,  and  are  about  three  feet  high,  consequently 
‘  do  not  reach  the  roof.  Arrow  points,  knives,  etc.,  of  flint- 
‘  stone,  are  found  with  the  men,  pieces  of  amber  with  the 
‘  women.’  The  custom  of  interment  in  a  contracted  attitude 
is  illustrated  by  the  posture  of  Peruvian  mummies,  and 
prevails  to  this  day  among  the  Andaman  islanders,  the 
Bashkirs,  and  other  rude  tribes. 

The  plan  of  the  gallery-graves  is  doubtless  that  of  the 
habitations  of  the  living  in  that  remote  age.*  They  in¬ 
variably  open  towards  the  south  or  east,  never  towards  the 
north,  and  were  piled  over  with  earth  or  tumbled  stones 
when  the  tale  of  their  inmates  was  complete.  This  cannot 
have  been  until  long  after  they  were  built,  some  being 
literally  packed  with  skeletons,  evidently  deposited  when 
decay  had  removed  the  soft  parts  of  the  bodies.  The  ringed 
crosses  and  cup-marks  carved  on  the  smooth  under-surfaces 
of  the  roofing-stones,  had  a  religious  significance.  Both  are 
widely  diffused  symbols — the  first  of  the  sun,  the  second, 
apparently,  of  the  inoon.f  The  axe  and  hammer-shaped 
ornaments,  or  rather  amulets,  abundantly  collected  both 
from  graves  and  votive  hoards  of  the  stone  age,  indicate  the 
worship  of  Thor  by  those  early  tribes.  Superstitious,  too, 
rather  than  surgical  associations,  attach  to  a  trepanned 
skull  of  the  period  exhumed  at  Naes,  in  the  island  of 
Falstei*. 

Culture,  apart  from  the  knowledge  of  metals,  nowhere 
reached  so  high  a  pitch  as  in  Denmark.:};  Mastery  over 
material  could  scarcely  be  carried  farther  than  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  highly-finished  stone  implements  unearthed 
in  singular  profusion  from  Danish  soil.  The  accompanying 
pottery,  though  still  hand-made,  testifies  to  the  awakening 

*  Nilsson,  ‘  Das  Steinalter,’  p.  100 ;  Les  Habitants  I’rimitifs  de  la 
Scandinavie,  p.  176. 

t  Worsaae,  *  Industrial  Arts  of  Denmark,’  pp.  33-1. 

j  Ibid.  p.  17. 
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of  a  decorative  instinct,  gratified  by  the  incision  of  more 
or  less  harmoniously  arranged  lines  filled  in  with  a  white, 
chalky  substance,  precisely  as  in  the  Hissarlik  pottery  of  the 
lowest  stratum. 

The  tardy  transition  to  the  age  of  bronze,  effected  in  the 
North  somewhere  between  1500  and  1000  b.c.,  might  have 
been  still  further  delayed  but  for  the  riches  of  the  Baltic  in 
one  precious  commodity.  The  masses  of  amber  thrown  by 
every  storm  on  the  strands  of  Jutland  and  Scania,  although 
neglected  by  the  first  settlers  upon  them,  attracted  the  eager 
attention  of  their  sepulchre-building  successors.  The  sub¬ 
marine  product  cast  at  their  feet  by  the  waves  served  not 
only  for  the  adornment  of  their  persons,  living  and  dead, 
but  for  their  protection  against  supposed  malefic  influences, 
and,  gradually  becoming  known  to  distant  peoples,  was 
bartered,  in  the  growing  trade-centres  of  the  South,  for 
objects  fraught  with  the  significance  of  a  new  era. 

The  traffic  assumed  large  proportions.  To  the  diffusion 
of  the  fossil  gum  of  Jutland  from  Liguria  to  Thrace  corre¬ 
sponds  an  equally  surprising  plenty  of  bronze  and  gold  in 
Scandinavia,  where,  too,  finds  of  wrought  amber  and  of  the 
objects  purchased  with  it  suggest  a  reciproc^.!  relation, 
scarcity  of  the  first  attending  on  plentifulness  of  the  second. 
Not  even  in  those  remote  times  was  it  possible  at  once  to 
have  a  cake  and  to  eat  it.  About  the  sixth  century  b.c.  the 
Etruscans  entered  the  market.  Amber  occurs  in  the  oldest 
tombs  at  Cervetri,  and  its  exchange  for  bronze  wares  explains 
the  stamp  of  Etruscan  design  impressed  upon  many  objects 
now  in  the  Copenhagen  Museum.*  Although  the  materials 
for  their  construction  were  imported,  the  discovery  of  the 
moulds  in  which  they  were  cast  proves  conclusively  the 
weapons  and  implements  of  the  bronze  age  in  the  North  to 
have  been  of  home  manufacture.  Their  remarkable  beauty 
and  elaboration  tell  of  an  advance  in  taste  ensuing  upon  the 
developement  of  commerce  they  sprang  from ;  while  the 
system  of  ornament  adopted  in  them  betrays  an  Oriental 
origin.  Its  elements  were  probably  rooted  in  religious 
symbolism  t — fire,  for  example,  being  denoted  by  the  zig¬ 
zag  ;  the  sun,  by  the  double  spiral  characteristic  of  Danish 
bronze-work,  although  found  as  well  on  the  pottery  of  the 
beehive  tombs  of  Mycenae. 


*  Genthe,  ‘  Ueber  den  Etruskischen  Tauschhandel  nach  dem 
Norden,’  pp.  108-110,  175. 

t  Worsaae,  ‘Industrial  Arts  of  Denmark,’  p.  71. 
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Indications  of  intercourse  with  the  East  are  strongly  con¬ 
firmed  by  the  rock-tracings  which  form  perhaps  the  most 
distinctive  feature  of  Scandinavian  archa?ology.  They  occur 
conspicuously  in  the  provinces  of  Bohusliin,  Smaalene,  and 
Scania,  where  large  surfaces  of  ice-smoothed  granite  are 
covered  with  hundreds  of  patiently  engraved  figures.  For 
the  minute  enquiry  which  they  deserve,  M.  Baltzer’s  careful 
reproductions,  in  the  work  quoted  at  the  head  of  this 
article,  afford  ample  materials ;  but  here  they  can  meet  with 
only  cursory  mention.  Like  the  Assyrian  sculptures,  they 
appear  to  be,  in  many  cases,  of  a  narrative  character,  and  to 
commemorate,  in  a  kind  of  rude  picture-writing,  the  feats 
of  champions  and  chieftains.  Almost  ludicrously  defective 
as  drawings,  they  are  nevertheless  the  records  of  a  life 
full  of  animation.  Adventures  ‘  by  flood  and  fell  ’  are  sug¬ 
gested  by  them  ;  they  depict  naval  engagements,  cavalry 
skirmishes,  and  rural  occupations  ;  warriors  are  represented 
as  armed  with  swords,  spears,  and  shields ;  ploughs  and 
wains  are  in  use;  whole  fleets  of  ships  approaching  the 
dragon-type  of  a  subsequent  epoch,  but  without  sails,  attest 
a  remarkable  developement  of  navigation  ;  domestic  animals, 
including  reindeer,  figure  extensively,  and  in  curious  associa¬ 
tion  with  dromedaries,  ostriches,  and  turtles.’  *  Some  then, 
at  least,  among  the  artists  of  the  Scandinavian  rock-tracings 
had  either  visited  distant  climes,  or,  what  is  much  more 
probable,  were  familiar  with  the  representations  of  animals, 
exotic  and  other,  met  with  in  early  Greek  pottery.  The  date 
of  these  extraordinary  monuments  cannot  be  fixed  with  any 
precision,  but  they  are  generally  referred  to  the  bronze  age. 
There  can,  at  any  rate,  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  executed 
previously  to  the  adoption  of  the  runic  mode  of  writing 
and  subsequently  to  the  exchange  of  stone  axes  for  bronze 
swords.  Their  pictorial  announcement  of  the  introduction 
of  the  horse  into  Scandinavia  tallies  satisfactorily  with  the 
discovery  in  bogs  and  fields  of  equine  trappings  undoubtedly 
belonging  to  the  later  bronze  age.  Between  each  epoch  and 
the  next  there  is  no  violent  breach  of  continuity,  improve¬ 
ments  were  the  gradual  result  of  increased  facility  of  com¬ 
munication,  and  the  confluence  of  fresh  streams  of  invention. 
No  abrupt  change,  for  instance,  in  the  manner  of  sepulture 
accentuated  the  substitution  of  bronze  for  stone  implements. 
The  dead  were  still  buried,  not  burnt ;  tumuli  were  raised 
in  their  honour  ;  they  were  still  equipped  for  the  other 
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world  with  whatever  had  subserved  their  most  essential  needs 
in  this.  Megalithic  graves,  however,  ceased  to  be  con¬ 
structed.  Corpses  were  laid  singly,  in  stone  cists  or  cloven 
tree-trunks,  and  rarely  in  the  crouching  attitude  formerly 
prevalent.  Some  of  their  costumes,  owing  to  the  antisep¬ 
tic  qualities  of  their  oaken  coffins,  have  survived  entire, 
and  supply  full  particulars  of  a  Scandinavian  toilet  at  about 
the  epoch  of  the  battle  of  Marathon.  Within  a  grave-mound 
at  Aarhus  in  Jutland  was  found  a  set  of  female  habiliments, 
consisting  of  a  skirt  and  bodice  of  a  coarse  woollen  stuff,  a 
tasselled  girdle,  and  a  neat  coif,  from  beneath  which  escaped 
a  lock  of  long  dark  hair.  Bronze  ornaments  were  added, 
and  a  dagger  lay  ready  for  the  clutch  of  the  skeleton  hand. 
The  whole  was  enveloped  in  a  large  cloak  made  of  a  kind  of 
grogram,  and  that  again  in  an  untanned  deer’s  hide.  The 
chief  articles  of  a  man’s  dress,  similarly  preserved  at 
Treenhoe,  were  a  long  kilt,  a  fringed  shawl,  a  rough  woollen 
cloak,  and  two  caps.*  A  bronze  sword  testified  to  the 
militant  character  of  its  quondam  owner ;  as  the  collection 
of  a  snake’s  tail,  a  hawk’s  claw,  a  piece  of  amber,  and  a 
Mediterranean  shell  in  a  stone-cist  dug  up  in  1845,  seemed 
to  announce  an  ex-sorcerer  or  physician,  if  not  a  combination 
in  one  person  of  both  professions. f  In  this  case,  the  body 
had  been  reduced  to  ashes,  for  the  practice  of  cremation, 
some  centuries  after  the  introduction  of  bronze,  made  its 
way  to  the  North,  whence  it  was  only  expelled  fifteen  hundred 
years  later  in  the  train  of  the  raven  banner,  and  the  weird 
maidens. 

History  and  tradition  are  alike  silent  regarding  the 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  in  the  bronze  age ;  only  the 
relics  of  their  handiwork  are  eloquent  with  a  sic  cogita- 
vimiis.  That  they  belonged  to  the  Teutonic  race,  and 
spoke  a  Teutonic  language,  much  induces  us  to  believe,  but 
nothing  enables  us  to  demonstrate.  Evidence  of  distinctive 
customs  or  beliefs  is  wanting.  Sacred  symbols,  associated 
later  with  Norse  deities,  bore  at  first,  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  a  less  exclusive  significance.  Many  of  them  indeed 
occur,  in  connexion  with  a  widely  different  cycle  of  religious 
ideas,  on  the  pottery  from  Dr.  Schliemann’s  ‘  burnt  city  ’ 
at  Hissarlik. 

Direct  acquaintance  with  the  Scandinavian  branch  of  the 
great  Germanic  family  of  languages  begins  with  the  runic 

*  Du  Chaillu,  ‘Viking  Age,'  vol.  i.  p.  91. 

t  Worsaao,  ‘  Pre-IIistory,’  p.  90. 
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inscriptions.  Dr.  Isaac  Taylor  has  shown — it  may  be  said, 
conclusively — that  this  peculiar  mode  of  writing  was  derived 
from  an  archaic  Greek  alphabet  in  use  among  the  Milesian 
colonies  planted  by  the  Euxine  about  six  centuries  b.c.* 
Thence  becoming  known  to  the  Goths  dwelling  in  Volhynia, 
it  was  by  them,  perhaps  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  transmitted  further  north.  The  runes  were,  however, 
no  part  of  the  common  Teutonic  heritage.  On  the  Continent, 
they  penetrated  a  very  little  way  south  of  the  Eyder, ;  but 
the  Jutes  brought  them  to  Kent,  and  Anglian  runes  were 
employed  in  Northumbria  from  the  seventh  to  the  ninth 
centuries.  Their  absence  from  Saxon  England  affords  one 
more  (if  a  superfluous)  proof  that  the  first  Teutonic  occupa¬ 
tion  of  this  country  was  by  Low-Dutch  tribes. 

The  definitive  establishment  of  the  iron  age  was  delayed, 
in  the  North,  until  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era. 
Thence  onward  to  500  a.d.  Romanising  influences  prevailed 
almost  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  The  conquering 
legions  of  the  Imperial  city,  it  is  true,  never  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic ;  but  the  arts  of  life  bore  the  stamp  of 
Roman  thought  in  lands  the  very  names  of  which  had  never 
reached  Roman  ears.  The  concomitant  advance  of  culture 
was  attended  by  some  degradation  of  taste.  Original 
invention  decayed  with  the  spread  of  habits  of  imitation ; 
nor  could  feebleness  of  characterising  power  be  compensated 
for  by  added  variety  in  the  available  materials.  Silver  now 
for  the  first  time  took  its  place  beside  gold  as  a  precious 
substance  ;  mosaic  and  enamel  were  freely  used  in  decora¬ 
tion  ;  glass  vessels  of  exquisite  workmanship  came  into  use  ; 
copper  was  alloyed  with  zinc  and  lead,  to  the  exclusion  of 
tin.f 

The  abundance  of  Roman  coins  discovered  in  Scania  and 
Gothland  proves  the  activity  of  the  intercourse  maintained 
thence,  in  Imperial  times,  with  the  south.  Those  of  earlier 
dates — and  they  go  back  to  Augustus — are  chiefly  silver 
denarii,  replaced,  in  the  fifth  century,  by  gold  solidi,  Roman 
or  Byzantine.  They  obtained,  however,  in  the  Baltic 
countries  little  currency  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  trade. 
Payments  continued  to  be  made  by  weight  of  metal,  in  gold 
rings  or  spirals.  The  first  native  Swedish  coinage  was  in 
the  eleventh  century ;  and  the  employment  for  its  produc¬ 
tion  of  English  artificers  explains  its  striking  similarity  to 


*  Greeks  and  Goths,  p.  48. 

j  Hildebrand,  ‘  Industrial  Arts  of  Scandinavia,’  p.  130. 
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English  money  of  the  same  period.  Large  hoards  of  genuine 
Anglo-Saxon  coins  of  the  time  of  Ethelred  are  believed,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  have  been  part  of  the  Danegeld  so  freely 
paid  by  that  ‘  unready  ’  *  sovereign. 

The  solidi  of  Constantine  and  Theodosius,  meantime, 
were  turned  to  account  for  personal  embellishment,  and 
were  imitated  in  the  peculiarly  Northern  ornaments  or 
amulets  termed  ‘  bracteates.’  These  were  golden  discs 
embossed  with  sacred  signs  and  effigies,  worn  suspended 
from  the  neck.  Their  use  was  limited  in  Denmark  to  what 
is  called  the  Middle  Iron  Age  (450  to  700  a.d.),  but  pre¬ 
vailed  later  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  Avhere  successive  epochs 
of  civilisation  were  invariably  somewhat  retarded.  There 
is  no  exception  to  the  rule  that  bracteates  bear  a  pagan 
character,  and  a  large  collection  constitutes  a  most  curious 
mythological  record.  Many  are  stamped  with  runic  inscrip¬ 
tions  ;  most  commemorate  the  exploits  or  attributes,  singly 
or  in  combination,  of  the  members  of  the  Northern  divine 
triad.  Thor,  helmeted  and  gigantic,  with  his  bull,  goat,  or 
eagle,  and  distinguished  by  the  auspicious  ‘  hooked  cross  ’ 
or  swastika,  is  usually  predominant.  Odin  is  either  indicated 
by  a  triskele,  the  sign  appropriated  to  him,  or  appears  m 
propria  persona,  mounted  on  his  eight-footed  steed  Sleipnir, 
or  fighting  his  last  fight  with  the  world-serpent  and  the 
wolf  Fenris  ;  the  sun-god  Frey  is  represented  individually  as 
a  seated  figure  armed  with  sickle  and  pitchfork,  or  figur¬ 
atively,  by  means  of  the  four-armed  cross,  his  emblem,  or 
the  aerial  ship,  the  horse,  stag,  or  goose  variously  associated 
with  him.  The  symbolism  employed  in  bracteates  forcibly 
recalls  the  mystical  marks  upon  the  ambiguous  objects 
designated  by  the  non-committal  name  of  ‘  whorls,’  disin¬ 
terred  in  multitudes  at  Hissarlik,  the  resemblance  con¬ 
stituting  one  among  many  symptoms  of  the  permeation  by 
Oriental  ideas  of  the  Scandinavian  cycle  of  thought. 

Especially  after  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  and  the 
irruption  of  the  Slavs  from  the  Vistula  to  the  Elbe,  the 
Baltic  peoples,  cut  off  from  other  outlets,  seem  to  have 
turned  their  energies  almost  exclusively  into  an  eastern 
channel. t  From  very  early  times  a  trade-route  was  opened 
up  between  the  Euxine  and  Baltic  by  means  of  the  waterway 
of  the  Dnieper,  the  prehistoric  importance  of  which  sur- 


*  The  true  meaning  of  Ethelrcd’s  surname  was  not  ‘  unready,’  but 
‘  uncounsellcd,’  without  rede. 
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vived  in  the  mediseval  prosperity  of  Novgorod  and  Gothland, 
and  was  commemorated  by  the  tradition  of  an  actual  exodus. 
Asaheim,  the  original  seat  of  Odin  and  the  Asar,  was  located 
in  Saga  literature  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  delta  of 
the  Don,  in  a  region  whence,  undoubtedly,  the  seeds  of 
knowledge  and  power  were  transported  northward.  Grseco- 
Scythic  influences  are  distinctly  traceable  in  Scandinavian 
art.  A  comparison  of  objects  extracted  from  tumuli  near 
Kertsch  and  preserved  in  the  Hermitage  collection  at  St. 
Petersburg,  with  sundry  ornaments  found  buried  beneath 
Danish  and  Swedish  soil,  renders  a  community  of  ideas  un- 
raistakeable.*  It  is  highly  probable,  too,  that  much  of  the 
gold  lavishly  employed  in  Scandinavia  for  decorative  pur¬ 
poses,  both  before  and  after  the  introduction  of  iron,  found 
its  way  thither  from  the  Ural  Mountains  ;  while  the  silver 
which  to  a  certain  extent  took  its  place  during  the  Viking 
age,  may  have  been  derived  from  the  riches  of  Bagdad.  The 
abundance  of  Cufic  coins,  discovered  both  in  the  island  of 
Gothland  and  in  the  southern  part  of  Sweden,  tends  to  con¬ 
firm  this  surmise ;  nor  can  the  damascened  blades  wielded 
by,  and  buried  with,  jarls  and  vikings,  have  been  copied 
from  other  than  Arab  originals. 

The  prehistoric  period  lasted  in  the  Baltic  lands  until  far 
on  in  the  eighth  century.  Yet  the  blankness  of  their  annals 
was  not  due  to  the  poverty  of  their  population.  The  tastes 
of  the  latter  were,  on  the  contrary,  splendid,  and  did  not 
remain  ungratified.f  Massive  gold  rings  were  worn  on 
neck,  arms,  and  fingers;  brooches  and  clasps  were  often 
jewelled,  sword  hilts  overlaid  with  silver  and  gold ;  accou¬ 
trements  of  horses  and  horsemen  showed  quaint  devices  of 
ornamentation  in  the  precious  metals ;  mosaic,  enamel  and 
niello-work  heightened  the  sumptuous  eftects  eagerly  sought 
after  in  all  industrial  products.  This  notable  outburst  of 
magnificence  is  attested  inconti'overtibly  by  the  buried  trea¬ 
sures  of  the  North.  ‘  Bog-finds,’  spread  over  a  wide  extent 
of  territory,  and  often  of  astonishing  richness,  form  indeed 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  in  its  archmological  history. 
The  persistence  during  some  three  millenniums  of  the  habit 
to  which  they  owed  their  origin  may  even  contribute  to 
prove  the  identity  of  the  race  to  which  it  clung.  It  indi¬ 
cates,  too,  the  vividness  of  their  faith  in  a  life  to  come. 


•  Maskell,  ‘  Russian  Art,’  p.  ‘c2  ;  Du  Chaillu,  ‘  Viking  Age,’  vol.  i. 
pp.  245,  260,  287. 

t  Worsaae,  ‘Industrial  Arts,’  p.  162. 
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since  they  renounced  their  spoil  with  a  view  to  its  possession 
in  Valhalla.  Their  hoards  were  a  post-mortem  provision. 

That  barbarian  restlessness  of  which  the  earlier  onsets 
had  pulverised  the  Koman  world  prompted  in  its  latest 
phase  the  achievements  of  the  vikings.  Their  sudden 
swoop  upon  the  West  in  the  eighth  century  was  heralded, 
in  the  reminiscent  view  of  its  terrified  victims,  by  sky- 
portents  associated  in  our  unimpassioned  epoch  with  the 
occurrence  of  a  sunspot  maximum.  The  dismay  caused  by 
their  advent  was  intensified  by  the  circumstance  that  for 
several  previous  centuries  the  dangers  of  the  sea  had  been 
purely  elemental.  Marine  robbers  and  raiders  were  un¬ 
known.  Peaceful  trading  craft  made  their  slow  way,  with¬ 
out  let,  hindrance,  or  alarm,  other  than  by  winds  and  waves, 
from  coast  to  coast,  from  headland  to  headland.*  Sea-girt, 
secluded  isles  had  attracted  the  foundation  of  churches  and 
monasteries  destined  to  become  the  first  prey  of  spoilers, 
whose  versatility  in  the  arts  of  destruction  rendered  them, 
however,  no  less  formidable  by  land  than  by  sea.  Equally 
at  home  on  horseback  and  on  shipboard,  they  sped  with  in¬ 
credible  rapidity  across  shires  and  hundreds,  devastating 
ruthlessly  what  they  were  unable  to  remove. 

Yet  they  were  no  savages.  A  highly  developed  social 
polity  regulated  their  mutual  relations.  They  to  some 
extent  realised  a  lofty  ideal  of  life  ;  nor  were  their  actions 
devoid  of  moral  grandeur.  Their  courage,  whether  for 
enterprise  or  endurance,  approached  the  sublime ;  and  they 
intensely  believed  in,  without  flinching  before,  the  unseen. 
They  were  hence  invincible,  because  death  fought  on  their 
side.  Their  true  triumph  was  to  be  numbered  among  the 
‘  Einherjar,’  or  chosen  ones,  and,  ‘  spear-marked  for  Odin,’ 
enter  Valhalla  as  his  guests,  conducted  by  the  Valkyrias 
from  the  reeking  battlefield. 

The  wild  grandeur  of  the  Scandinavian  religion  corre¬ 
sponded  with  the  type  of  character  developed  amid  the  ice- 
Avorn  fastnesses  of  the  Scandinavian  fatherland.  There  was 
no  pity  in  it,  nor  mei’cy  ;  it  was  at  once  sensual  and  severe. 
The  Odin  of  the  Sagas  might  be  called  the  Mahomet  of  the 
North.  Each  proclaimed  a  gospel  of  bloodshed,  and 
inspired  and  rewarded  an  exclusively  militant  piety.  Each 
equally  ignored  the  rights  and  virtues  of  womanhood,  and 
adapted  the  joys  of  paradise  to  the  strong  of  hand  and  the 


Johannes  C.  H.  R.  Steenstrup,  ‘  Vikingstogene,’  p.  6. 
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fierce  of  spirit.  Eternal  battle,  infinite  mead  and  boar’s 
flesh  awaited  the  ‘  chosen  ’  in  the  shield-thatched  hall  of  the 
five  hundred  gates.  No  redress  of  wrong,  no  compensation 
for  the  poignant  injustices  of  human  destiny,  no  rejoicing 
for  the  meek,  no  binding  up  of  broken  hearts,  was  looked 
for  beyond  the  grave.  There,  as  here,  the  thrall  was  a 
thrall,  and  existed  but  for  the  good  pleasure  of  the  jarl,  his 
master,  whom  he  was,  indeed,  not  unfrequently  compelled  to 
accompany,  in  a  servile  capacity,  on  his  last  journey. 

The  burial  customs  of  the  Northmen  were  essentially 
those  described  by  Homer  in  the  twenty- third  Iliad.  They 
included,  it  is  true,  that  of  simple  interment  in  a  mound  or 
tumulus ;  but  cremation,  accompanied  by  such  rites  as 
solemnised  the  obsequies  of  Patroclus,  was  largely  practised. 
By  the  North  Sea,  as  by  the  Hellespont,  horses,  dogs,  and 
other  domestic  animals  were  sacrificed  on  the  pyres  of 
‘  mighty  chiefs  untimely  slain,’  with  the  addition,  on 
occasions,  of  the  /ca/ca  sp^a  to  which  Achilles  was  impelled 
by  his  stormy  sorrow.  The  mythical  funeral  of  Balder  was 
on  two  sides  typical.  The  famous  ‘  burning  voyage  ’  of 
King  Haki  imitated  the  despatch  of  the  body  to  sea  in  a 
blazing  ship,  the  launch  of  which,  however,  by  a  sorceress, 
alighted  from  a  wolf  ridden  with  snakes  for  reins,*  was  a 
unique  incident.  On  shore,  meanwhile,  a  pyre  was  kindled 
with  ceremonies  scarcely  different  from  those  attending  the 
exits  from  the  scene  of  Beowulf,  Sigurd,  and  other  less 
visionary  heroes.  The  corpse  of  Nanna,  consort  to  the  ‘  ray- 
crowned  ’  god,  was  laid  upon  it,  with  his  horse  fully 
caparisoned,  Draupnir,  the  magic  ring  of  Odin,  and  the 
dwarf  Lit,  kicked  into  the  flames  by  Thor.  There  was  one 
indispensable  item  in  this  miscellaneous  collection.  A  wife, 
a  dwarf,  or  a  ring  might  be  omitted  from  it  without  much 
‘  pain  of  loss,’  but  not  a  horse.  No  warrior  of  distinction 
could  be  permitted  to  enter  Valhalla  as  a  foot-passenger. 

In  the  slaying  of  horses  at  burials,  the  welfare  after  death 
of  the  deceased  was  kept  exclusively  in  view ;  the  sacrifice 
of  the  same  animal  at  the  three  great  festivals  of  the  year 
formed,  on  the  other  hand,  a  part  of  the  Oriental  sun- 
worship  adopted  into  the  religion  of  the  Asar.  The  eating 
of  horseflesh,  regarded  as  equivalent  to  a  profession  of  faith 
in  Odin,  was  hence  strictly  prohibited  to  Christian  converts. 
In  Norway  it  is  said  at  times  to  have  been  punished  with 
death ;  and  its  interdiction  by  a  Church  council  held  in 


*  Du  Chaillu,  ‘  Viking  Ago,’  vol.  i.  p.  332. 
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Mercia  in  785*  suggests  that  pagan  customs  were  then 
still  apprehended  to  linger  among  the  Christianised  Anglo- 
Saxons.  • 

Viking  shades,  however,  would  have  been  poorly  off  if 
provided  with  means  of  land  transport  only.  To  the  ‘  riders 
‘  of  the  keel,’  existence,  in  this  world  or  the  next,  was  in¬ 
conceivable  unless  divided  between  sea  and  shore.  Even 
the  sun-god  of  the  North,  besides  his  chariot,  possessed  a 
skiff — ‘  Skitlibladner,’  the  ship  of  the  air — so  cunningly 
constructed  by  trolls  that,  while  capable  of  conveying  all  the 
Norse  Olympians — and  Thor  was  a  weighty  cargo  in  him¬ 
self — it  could  be  folded  up  like  a  piece  of  cloth,  and  carried 
under  one  arm.  The  idea  then  of  a  mortuary  outfit  was 
incompletely  carried  out  until  the  ‘  dragons  ’  and  ‘  skeids  ’ 
of  the  sea-rovers  became  their  sepulchres. 

Burial  ships  have,  so  far,  been  discovered  to  the  number 
of  about  a  dozen  in  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  bodies  laid 
in  them,  burnt  or  unburnt,  were  equipped  with  pathetic 
care.  Besides  being  elaborately  armed  and  adorned,  they 
had  placed  at  their  disposal  means  of  employment  and 
diversion,  such  as  writing-tablets,  forging-tools,  whetting- 
stones,  scissors,  cooking-utensils,  chessmen,  draughtsmen, 
and  dice.  In  one  of  nine  boats  containing  as  many  bodies, 
disinterred  in  the  churchyard  of  Vendel,  in  Uppland,  wea¬ 
pons  and  implements  were  associated  with  the  remains  of 
three  horses,  three  dogs,  a  cow,  pig,  ram,  ewe,  and  goose. 
Another  sheltered  the  bones  of  a  goose,  a  duck,  a  falcon,  rock- 
owl,  and  crane.  The  inference  seems  justified  that  all  these 
birds  were  domesticated.f  Inside  the  ribs  of  the  celebrated 
Gokstadt  ship  some  peacocks’  feathers  lay  scattered  with 
fragments  of  gold-embroidered  silken  stuff ;  and  the  tumu¬ 
lus  near  Sandefiord,  from  which  it  was  unearthed  in  1880, 
contained  the  skeletons  of  at  least  twelve  horses  and  six 
dogs.J  But  the  treasures  of  the  sepulchral  chamber  amid¬ 
ships  had  long  ago  fallen  a  prey  to  some  of  the  numerous 
and  nameless  thieves  who 

‘  Ransacked  the  graves  of  warriors  old, 

Their  falchions  wrenched  from  corpses’  hold.’ 

The  vessel  itself,  which  is  of  oak,  clinker-built,  and  seven  ty- 

*  Laing,  loc.  cit.  p.  C9. 

f  O.  Montelius,  ‘  Guide  to  the  National  Museum,  Stockholm.’ 
Translated  by.C.  H.  Derby,  p.  84. 

J  ‘  Das  Wikingschiff  von  Gokstad.’  Von  Dr.  Ingvald  Undset,  1888. 
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five  feet  long,  is  preserved  in  the  Archseological  Museum  at 
Christiania. 

Life  in  the  North,  however  fundamentally  homely,  was 
attended  in  those  days  by  accessories  of  considerable 
splendour.  Gastronomic  refinements  were  indeed  unknown. 
Boiled  veal  counted  as  the  ‘  best  of  dainties  ’ ;  roast  pork 
with  wheaten  bread  might  also  be  provided  for  favoured 
guests,  in  default  of  which  delicacies  curds  and  buttermilk 
were  welcome ;  and  the  bill  of  fare  during  a  royal  visit 
comprised,  on  alternate  days,  fish  and  milk,  meat  and 
ale.*  Yet  the  tables  spread  with  such  simple  repasts  were 
often  gay  with  embroidered  cloths,  and  radiant  with  gilded 
vessels,  dainty  glass  beakers,  and  repousse  silver  and  bronze 
drinking-horns.  They  were  surrounded,  too,  by  gorgeously- 
clad  revellers.  Scarlet  cloaks  lined  with  fur,  and  secured 
with  magnificent  fibulae  of  bronze  inlaid  with  silver,  or  of 
silver  gilt,  diversified  with  filigree-work,  garnets,  or  walrus- 
ivory,  were  fiung  over  silken  tunics,  or  kirtles  made  of 
a  kind  of  velvet  called  ‘  pell.’  These  were  belted  in  with 
girdles  finely  wrought  of  precious  metals ;  gold  rings 
encircled  legs,  arms,  and  fingers ;  silk  caps,  adorned  with 
lace,  covered  the  head ;  shoes  were  of  leather  covered  with 
beaten  gold,  and  stitched  with  silk;  a  gold  band  like 
a  diadem  confined  tawny  and  profuse  locks  flowing  down  to 
the  shoulders.  We  hear,  besides,  of  gloves  made  soft  with 
down,  of  suits  of  ‘  many-coloured  English  cloth,’  rain-  and 
dust-cloaks,  and  of  fur-lined  mantles  with  golden  neck 
straps.  Sigurd  the  Jarl  figures  in  St.  Olafs  Saga  as  clad  in 
‘  a  blue  kirtle  and  blue  hose,  high  shoes  laced  round  his  legs, 
a  grey  cloak,  and  a  grey,  broad-brimmed  hat  and  a  hood 
over  his  face,  a  staff  in  his  hand  with  a  gilt  silver  mounting 
at  the  upper  end,  from  which  a  silver  ring  hung.’  f 

In  the  time  of  Olaf,  King  of  Norway,  surnamed  Kyrri,  or 
the  Peaceable  (eleventh  century)  prosperity  and  the  love  of 
display  reached  a  great  height.  ‘  Men  wore  trailing  gowns 
‘  (drag-kyrtil),J  laced  on  the  sides,  with  sleeves  ten  feet  in 
‘  length,  and  so  narrow  that  they  had  to  be  put  on  with 
‘  a  running-string,  and  laced  tight  up  to  the  shoulder.’^ 
These  singular  draperies  were  often  of  costly  silk,  embellished 
with  strips  of  embroidery  and  gold  buttons. 

*  St.  Olaf’s  Saga,  cap.  33,  quoted  in  ‘  Viking  Age,’  vol.  ii.  p.  27G. 

t  ‘  Viking  Age,’  vol.  ii.  p.  294. 

X  Compare  the  Homeric  description  of  the  Athenians  aa  tXKextVwi'tv 
Iliad,  xiii.  G85.  §  Viking  Age,  vol.  ii.  p.  293. 
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Similar  fashions  prevailed  in  female  attire.  Ornamental 
kirtles,  scarlet  cloaks  trimmed  with  lace,  flowing  skirts,  gold 
necklets  and  brooches,  set  off  the  beauty  of  blue-eyed  maids, 
often  as  tempestuous  in  spirit  as  their  sires  and  sons. 
Their  yellow  locks,  outshining  the  gold  fillet  round  their 
brows,  descended  loose  to  the  waist,  where  they  were  con¬ 
fined  with  richly-embossed  silver  belts,  such  as  are  still 
fabricated  by  the  goldsmiths  of  Bergen  and  Trondhjera. 
They  did  not,  however,  devote  exclusive  attention  to  personal 
adornment.  The  loom  and  the  embroidery-frame  absorbed 
much  of  their  time ;  married  women  governed  both  house¬ 
hold  and  estate  during  their  husbands’  frequent  absences ; 
and  ‘  even  queens  attended  to  the  brewing  of  ale  and  bleach- 
‘  ing  of  linen.’  A  bunch  of  keys  deposited  in  the  grave  of 
many  a  high-bom  lady  appropriately  typified  her  quiet 
domestic  rule ;  but  damsels  of  the  irrepressible  sort  adopted 
the  profession  of  arms,  and  fought  with  honour  among  the 
foremost  of  the  stronger  sex.  The  few  women  to  whom 
burial  in  ships  was  accorded  perhaps  belonged  to  this  class 
of  so-called  ‘  shield-maidens.’ 

Music  and  poetry  ranked  in  the  North  as  a  gift  of  Odin, 
secondary  only  to  that  of  a  Berserker  blood-thirst.  That 
hyperborean  Iceland,  frost-bound,  fire-shattered,  a  fragment, 
it  might  be  said,  of  the  legendary  Niflheim,  should  have 
been  the  blooming  place  of  Scandinavian  literature,  could 
not  easily  have  been  anticipated,  and  can  only,  by  the  ex 
post  facto  discernment  of  futile  analogies,  be  explained.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  about  it  is  that  so  it  was.  With  some 
of  the  many  sagas  recited  in  old  times  at  Icelandic  Yule- 
tide  gatherings  and  marriage  feasts,  English  readers  are 
already  familiar,  through  the  translations  of  Sir  George 
Dasent,  Sir  Edmund  Head,  Mr.  William  Morris,  and  Mr. 
Magnusson.  Further  specimens  are  now  in  course  of  being 
offered  to  them  in  the  ‘  S.aga  Library,’  of  which  the  first 
volume  lies  before  us.  It  contains  the  three  prose  tales  of 
‘  Howard  the  Halt,’  ‘  The  Banded  Men,’  and  ‘  Hen  Thorir,’ 
dating,  in  their  present  shape,  from  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
centuries,  and  admirably  Anglicised  by  Messrs.  Morris  and 
Magnusson.  As  absolutely  faithful  records  of  a  long  sub¬ 
sisting  phase  of  Scandinavian  society,  they  are  of  high 
antiquarian  value ;  and  general  readers,  with  a  cultivated 
sense  of  congruity,  must  enjoy  the  unconscious  perfection 
of  the  ‘  get  up  ’  of  each  little  piece.  They  include,  too, 
shrewd  and  consistent  character  sketches ;  betray  a  lively 
interest  in  the  lifting  of  hay  stores,  the  straying  of  sheep. 
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and  the  course  of  traffic  over  the  sea ;  above  all,  a  sincere 
enjoyment  of  bloodshed.  Their  personages  are  fully  alive ; 
it  never  occurs  to  us  to  doubt  the  reality  of  their  grudges 
and  hatreds,  waylayings  and  burnings,  of  their  rides  to  the 
Thing,  and  appeals  to  the  justice,  freely  tempered  by  corrup¬ 
tion,  to  be  had  there.  But  there  is  lacking  to  them  that 
subtle  note  of  universality  which  never  appeals  vainly  to  an 
otherwise  undiscriminating  public,  and  without  which  no 
work,  whether  in  compass  small  or  great,  can  take  rank  as 
a  permanent  contribution  to  the  possibilities  of  intellectual 
pleasure. 

The  official  bards  of  the  Norwegian  courts  were,  very 
remarkably,  nearly  all  of  Icelandic  birth,  and  wholly,  or  in 
part,  of  Celtic  descent.  They  were  of  the  Homeric  type, 
singing  the  K\sa  dvSpwv  of  their  epoch,  professing  an  art,  in 
its  way  supreme,  and  procuring  supreme  rewards.  They 
needed  no  Dapplegrim  or  Puss  in  Boots  to  push  them  pre- 
ternaturally  into  royal  alliances ;  through  the  thick  of  battle 
they  were  guarded  that  they  might  see  what  it  fell  to  their 
lot  to  sing;  they  were  courted  and  feasted  as  the  adjudi¬ 
cators  of  imperishable  renown.  Their  lays,  in  fact,  consti¬ 
tuted  the  groundwork  of  the  Sagas  transmitted  to  us ;  they 
wielded  the  only  spiritual  power  of  the  times  in  which  they 
lived ;  and  made  a  track  of  light  through  the  darkness  of 
the  pagan  North.  Nevertheless,  the  kind  of  excellence  cele¬ 
brated  by  them  had  little  expansive  capability.  It  played 
its  part  in  the  moral  development  of  Europe,  but  perished 
before  the  mild  radiance  of  a  purer  ideal.  For  the  strength 
of  the  Northmen  was  deeply  tainted  with  cruelty.  Their 
vengeance  was  frequently  wreaked  in  punishments  of  which 
the  details  are  too  revolting  for  repetition.  It  is  enough  to 
mention  the  serpent-pit  and  the  blood-eagle.  Human 
sacrifices,  too,  were  habitually  resorted  to  for  the  propitia¬ 
tion  of  the  gods  on  critical  occasions,  and  an  ingrained  eager¬ 
ness  for  them  was  with  difficulty  extirpated  by  the  influence 
of  Christianity.  The  recommendation  of  suicide  as  a  pass¬ 
port  to  sempiternal  felicity  chimed  in  naturally  with  the 
remainder  of  the  Odinic  code,  which  countenanced  as  well 
the  exposure  of  sickly  or  superfluous  infants. 

Amid  a  community  in  which  natural  sentiments  were  thus 
mutilated,  no  supreme  artistic  gifts  could  come  to  perfection, 
since  the  highest  beauty  blooms  alongside  the  widest 
humanity.  The  scope  of  Northern  art  was  hence  a  restricted 
one ;  it  aimed  at  intensifying  and  embellishing,  not  at 
ennobling  existence.  The  ‘  vision  and  faculty  ’  of  the  scalds 
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were  genuine,  but  they  were  scarcely  ‘  divine  ’ ;  no  monu¬ 
mental  works  of  architecture  rose  along  the  Scandinavian 
shores ;  sculpture  had  a  purely  subsidiary  office  ;  decorative 
design  was  the  characteristic  form  taken  by  plastic  art  from 
the  Eyder  to  the  North  Cape.  The  great  cathedral  of 
Trondhjem,  for  instance,  was  in  essentials  an  Anglo-Norman 
building  ;  yet  the  carvings  of  its  portals,  pilasters,  and  gar¬ 
goyles  bore,  in  their  vigorous  or  grotesque  individualism,  the 
distinctive  impress  of  native  style.  This  style,  as  we  have 
seen,  had  a  long  history.  Originating  with  the  introduction 
from  the  East  of  metallurgical  knowledge,  it  was  continually 
modihed  by  fresh  Oriental  influences  down  to  ‘  the  golden 
‘  prime  of  good  Haroun-el-Easchid.’  It  had,  however,  in  the 
mean  time,  assimilated  Etruscan  and  Graeco- Scythic  ideas ; 
had  barely  escaped  submergence  by  the  flood  of  Eoraan 
fashions  ;  and  had  finally,  as  the  result  of  Viking  conquests 
in  the  West,  adopted,  and  become  dominated  by  the  Celtic 
mode  of  ornamentation  by  interlacing  bands,  scrolls,  and 
serpentine  windings.  Here  developement  came  to  a  stop, 
and  neglect,  rather  than  degeneration,  set  in.  For  although 
the  old  Viking  magnificence  in  silver  and  gold  and  beaten 
bronze  has  long  since  mouldered  and  perished,  yet  still,  here 
and  there,  far  up  towards  the  Arctic  circle,  some  working 
jeweller,  inspired  by  exhumed  models,  preserves  the  tradition 
of  quaint  and  strong  design  which  gave  vitality  to  the  various 
phases  of  early  Scandinavian  Art. 

They  corresponded,  it  must  be  remembered,  from  first  to 
last,  to  an  essentially  secluded  national  life.  The  Scandinavian 
peninsula  lies  moored,  so  to  speak,  out  of  the  tideway  of 
European  progress.  No  surge  of  foreign  conquest  has 
swept  over  it ;  its  inhabitants  preserve  a  racial  purity  un¬ 
known  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  They  have  largely 
contributed  to  mould  the  history  of  other  nations ;  their 
own  has  taken  its  course,  comparatively  little  affected  by 
storms  breaking  in  force  elsewhere.  The  aggressive  and 
insubordinate  instincts  of  the  more  turbulent  among  them, 
their  restlessness  and  craving  for  variety,  have  been  gratified, 
economically  as  regards  domestic  disturbances,  by  adven¬ 
tures  abroad.  The  story  of  some  of  these  adventures  is  nar¬ 
rated  in  Mr.  Keary’s  volume,  the  full  title  of  which  makes 
one  of  the  headings  of  this  article.  Narrated  not  altogether 
satisfactorily,  since,  notwithstanding  the  author’s  laudable 
industry  and  unquestionable  ability,  both  the  plan  of  the 
work  and  the  manner  of  its  execution  are,  in  our  judgement, 
faulty.  It  rests  uncomfortably  upon  the  philosophical  basis 
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provided  for  it ;  nor  can  it  be  said  that  the  superstructure 
meets,  in  all  respects,  just  critical  requirements.  Super¬ 
fluities  on  the  one  side,  deficiencies  on  the  other,  obtrude 
themselves  upon  notice.  We  could  have  dispensed  with 
much  of  the  information  afforded  about  the  later  members 
of  the  Carlovingiaii  dynasty — their  family  relations,  including 
a  too  famous  divorce-suit,  their  ignoble  ambitions,  mutual 
treacheries,  their  frontier  struggles  with  the  Slavs,  their 
wrestlings  with  the  Saracens  in  Italy  —  all  in  its  way 
interesting,  but  here  out  of  place.  For  the  purpose  in  hand 
a  boldly  outlined  sketch  of  the  state  of  affairs  throughout 
the  imperial  domain  would  have  amply  sufficed.  And 
history,  like  drama,  has  no  accommodation  for  overflows. 
What  is  not  de  riguenr  for  the  aims  of  an  historian  is 
dc  trap. 

We  miss,  on  the  contrary,  much  that  we  should  like  to 
have  been  told  about  the  Vikings  themselves.  They  come 
upon  us  in  Mr.  Keary’s  pages,  as  they  fell  upon  their 
prey  in  Western  lands,  out  of  the  unknown,  so  far,  at  any 
rate,  as  their  personal  annals  are  concerned.  Contem¬ 
porary  reports  about  them,  it  is  true,  are  vague,  often 
contradictory ;  still,  authorities  might  have  been  found 
for  some  connected  account  of  a  few  redoubtable  leaders, 
interest  in  whose  exploits  would  have  been  vastly  en¬ 
hanced  by  the  sense  of  individual  acquaintanceship  thus 
engendered.  As  it  is,  the  biographical  element,  invaluable 
for  the  linking  and  vitalising  of  recorded  events,  is  almost 
wholly  wanting.  Nor  is  the  narrative  kept  well  in  hand. 
The  entangled  theme  is  not  unravelled  with  the  desirable 
quiet  lucidity  ;  anticipations  alternate  with  retrogressions ; 
the  same  fact  is  recurred  to  without  necessity,  with  the 
efBect,  not  of  fixing,  but  of  distracting  the  attention  of 
readers  primarily  anxious  to  follow  out,  one  by  one,  the 
mingled  threads  of  simultaneous  occurrences. 

We  close  the  book,  moreover,  with  the  sensation  of  being 
somewhat  shunted  at  a  siding.  For  a  terminns  a  quo,  indeed, 
the  arrival  on  the  coast  of  Dorset  of  the  fateful  ‘  three 
‘  keels  ’  is  well  chosen ;  and  the  Peace  of  Wedmore,  in 
878,  by  which  England  was  partitioned  between  Saxons  and 
Danes,  may  be  reckoned,  so  far  as  this  island  alone  is  con¬ 
cerned,  a  suitable  terminus  ad  quern.  But  the  correspond¬ 
ing  epoch  abroad  was  not  reached  until  911,  upon  the 
cession  of  Normandy  to  Hrolf ;  and  the  date  was  consider¬ 
ably  anticipated,  as  well  to  the  west,  by  the  early  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  ‘  Ostmen  ’  in  Ireland  and  the  Hebrides,  as  far 
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away  eastward,  by  the  foundation  of  Eurik’s  dynasty  at 
Novgorod  in  862.  But  it  is  none  the  less  true  for  being  almost 
a  truism  that,  as  our  author  says,  ‘  there  are  no  actual 
‘  stopping  places  in  history,’  since  ‘  we  can  never  say  that 
‘  any  force  is  really  spent.’  And  the  limit  in  time  to  his 
present  historical  enterprise  was  prescribed  by  the  course  of 
vicissitudes  of  a  more  intimate  and  vital  kind  than  those  of 
a  purely  material  struggle. 

‘  If  we  could  imagine,’  he  remarks  (p.  442),  ‘  some  passionate  adhe¬ 
rent  of  Odin-worship  who  had  looked  forward,  during  the  last 
seventy  years,  with  growing  hope  to  the  suppression  of  Christianity 
and  the  establishment  of  a  great  confederation  of  heathen  nations  in 
the  north  of  Europe,  such  an  one  would  have  now  felt,  from  causes 
which  he  himself  could  not  well  explain,  those  hopes  gradually  dimi¬ 
nishing.  And  could  he  have  looked  over  all  Europe,  and  noted  the 
course  of  Viking  history  in  every  country,  he  would  have  been  in¬ 
clined  to  date  the  year  887  or  888  as  about  the  turning-point  in  these 
prospects.  He  w’ould  not,  I  say,  have  been  able  to  explain  to  himself 
why  it  was  so.  No  more  can  we  ;  but  the  fact  remains.’ 

‘  Christendom  as  a  whole,’  he  continues,  ‘  had  now  passed  through 
its  greatest  trial  at  the  hands  of  the  heathens  of  the  north.  In  many 
directions  more  effective  Scandinavian  conquests  succeeded,  during 
the  ensuing  century,  to  those  already  made.  .  .  ,  But  in  none  of  these 
cases  did  the  battle  between  Heathendom  and  Christianity  assume  such 
a  momentous  shape  as  during  the  period  with  which  we  have  been 
dealing.  The  war  of  nationalities  continued ;  but  it  was  no  longer 
likewise  a  war  of  creeds.’ 

It  is,  then,  under  the  religious  aspect  that  the  period  in 
question  is  professedly  treated  in  the  volume  before  us.  But 
this  involves,  we  cannot  but  think,  a  fundamental  vice  of 
construction.  For  the  two  subjects  of  Viking  aggression 
and  Christianised  Teutonic  mythology  meet  indeed,  but 
scarcely  mingle.  That  the  furor  Normannorum  had  its 
effect  upon  the  religious,  no  less  than  upon  the  political, 
liistory  of  Europe,  needs  no  argument  to  prove ;  but  ‘  the 

*  creed  of  the  Vikings  as  a  whole — that  creed  which  is  pre- 

*  served  in  the  Edda — cannot,’  our  author  admits,  ‘  be 

*  reckoned  a  constituent  element  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Middle 

*  Ages  ’  (p.  476).  Of  that  portion  of  it,  held  in  common  with 
other  Teutonic  nations,  abundant  traces  may  notoriously  be 
found  in  folk-practices  and  popular  superstitions  still  rife 
at  the  opening  of  the  Napoleonic  era :  the  wild  hunt,  the 
witches’  sabbath,  Christmas  trees,  Easter  eggs.  Yule  logs, 
May  poles,  and  a  hundred  other,  mostly  innocuous,  survivals, 
have  their  shrivelled  roots  in  the  soil  of  an  extinct  paganism  ; 
and  the  study  of  how  far  popular  religious  life  was,  on  its 
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customaiy  side,  interwoven  with  such  fibres  of  primitive 
doctrine  has  a  value  of  its  own.  But  it  lies  altogether  out¬ 
side  the  proper  scope  of  Mr.  Keary’s  work.  The  Scandinavian 
deities  were  very  imperfectly  locomotive.  Sailors  aver  that 
‘  there  is  no  religion  in  five  fathoms  of  water ;  ’  and,  how¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  wanderers  over  the 
‘  swan  road  ’  of  the  sea  found  themselves  strong  only  in  their 
fierce  impulses,  but  disarmed  of  positive  beliefs  in  the 
presence  of  a  living  and  organic  faith.  Hence,  as  indeed 
our  author  points  out,  their  unexpectedly  prompt  conversion 
to  Christianity  ;  hence,  in  part,  the  completeness  of  that  con¬ 
version.  Odinic  superstitions  never  flourished  in  Normandy  ; 
it  would  be  easier  to  find  traces  of  Oscan  than  of  Scandi¬ 
navian  influences  in  the  folk  lore  of  South  Italy ;  they  pro¬ 
bably  linger  in  our  own  country  only  at  its  utmost  verge, 
among  the  outlying  islands  to  the  north. 

Thus,  the  spiritual  surrender  of  the  Northmen  was  un¬ 
conditional  ;  they  did  not  even  parley  or  ask  for  terms  before 
coming  over  en  masse.  The  singularity  of  the  phenomenon, 
we  venture  to  submit,  is  not  one  whit  diminished  by  de¬ 
scribing,  as  Mr.  Keary  is  not  ashamed  to  do,  the  venerable 
rites  of  the  victorious  religion  as  a  kind  of  ‘  superlative 
‘  magic.’  ‘  Magic,’  as  the  term  is  generally  understood, 
exercises  no  sway  over  conscience,  and  we  have  never  heard 
of  its  being  made  a  passport  to  a  higher  moral  life.  The 
practice  of  it  brutalises  and  enslaves ;  it  drives  ignorance, 
through  terror,  into  crime,  works  in  darkness,  and  is  the 
chosen  instrument  of  imposture.  For  a  gloss  on  its  mean¬ 
ing,  we  need  only  turn  to  the  bloodstained  record  of  many 
an  African  village.  The  phrase  is,  to  say  the  least,  not 
happily  chosen  which  associates  with  the  vile  juggling  of 
miscreants  the  message  of  redemption  announced  by  St. 
Boniface  beneath  the  sacred  oak  of  Geissmar,  and  the 
spiritual  powers  wielded  by  the  gentle  and  holy  Oscar, 
the  apostle  of  Sweden,  the  missionary  archbishop  of  Ham¬ 
burg.  But  false  analogies  are  the  bane  of  the  so-called 
‘  scientiBc  method.’ 

The  Scandinavian  invasion  of  Western  Europe  was  two¬ 
fold.  A  double  route  was  pursued  by,  was  indeed  almost 
prescribed  to,  the  devastators.  From  the  fiords  of  Norway 
the  shortest  and  easiest  passage  across  the  North  Sea  is  to 
the  Shetland  Islands.  Here  accordingly,  and  in  the  Orkneys, 
a  permanent  footing  was  easily  gained  and  a  starting  place 
established  for  further  onslaughts.  The  name  of  Sutherland, 
and  the  corresponding  Norge  designation  of  the  Hebrides  as 
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Sudreyjar,  the  Southern  Isles,  preserved  in  the  title  of  the 
bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man,*  still  commemorate  the  swoop 
from  the  north  of  the  Norwegian  adventurers  upon  both 
localities.  Ireland,  Man,  Anglesea,  were  next  overrun,  and 
the  Irish  ports  constituted  into  arsenals  for  the  despatch  of  ex¬ 
peditions  against  England  and  Wales.  But  in  these  lower 
latitudes  the  Norwegian  stream  encountered  the  twin-flow 
of  Danish  enterprise  which,  taking  its  way  by  the  coasts  of 
Frisia  and  Flanders,  impinged  on  one  side  upon  Kent,  on  the 
other  upon  Neustria,  and  effectively  continued  its  course 
round  Cape  Finisterre,  past  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  and 
by  the  waterway  of  the  Garonne  to  Toulouse.  Against  the 
Iberian  peninsula,  however,  the  current  broke,  not  irresis¬ 
tibly.  The  little  kingdom  of  Asturias,  the  nucleus  of  the 
future  Spanish  monarchy,  beat  off,  in  844,  and  half  de¬ 
stroyed  a  Viking  fleet,  the  remnant  of  which  got  roughly 
handled  by  the  Moors  at  Lisbon.  Yet  enough  of  it  re¬ 
mained  to  make  its  way  by  the  Guadalquivir  to  Seville,  and 
to  snatch  spoil  thence,  as  well  as  from  Medina  Sidonia  and 
Cadiz. 

Its  ultimate  discomfiture  did  not  deter  the  notorious 
Hasting  from  the  repetition  of  a  tempting  experiment,  and 
in  859  the  dragon  ships  from  the  north  entered  the  Medi¬ 
terranean.  The  usual  train  of  disasters  followed.  The 
audacious  strangers  burned  the  mosque  of  Algeciras,  took 
prisoner  Garcia,  king  of  Navarre,  plundered  the  shrines  of 
Roussillon,  murderously  maltreated  the  bishop  of  Arles, 
wasted  the  Balearic  Isles  with  fire  and  sword,  and  at  last 
moored  their  swift  craft  in  the  Bay  of  Spezzia.  Thence, 
having  commemorated  by  the  sack  of  Luna  their  first  visit 
to  Italy,  they  turned  their  prows  westward,  and  successfully 
ran  the  gauntlet  of  the  foes  echeloned  along  their  protracted 
line  of  retreat. 

It  was  in  Dublin  Bay,  in  the  year  851,  that  the  divided 
currents  of  seafaring  aggression  met,  after  making  between 
them  the  circuit  of  Great  Britain.  Not  without  much  eddy¬ 
ing  of  battle,  and  red  spray  of  slaughter,  was  their  coa¬ 
lescence  effected,  little  to  the  advantage  of  their  common 
victims.  During  fifty-six  previous  years  the  Norwegian 
first-comers  had  had  the  harrying  of  the  country  all  to 
themselves.  Now  the  wretched  Irish  were  able  to  distinguish 

*  The  see  of  Man,  extended  in  the  eleventh  century  to  embrace  tlie 
Sudreyjar,  remained  until  1334  in  dependence  upon  the  archdiocese 
of  Trondhjem.  Taylor’s  ‘  Words  and  Places,’  p.  114. 
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them  as  ‘Dub-Gaell’  (dark  strangers)  from  their  Danish 
cousins,  the  ‘  Finn-Gaell  ’  (white  strangers),  epithets  re¬ 
ferring,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  differences  in  clothing  and 
armour,  or  in  the  colours  of  the  ships  hailing  from  opposite 
sides  of  the  Skager  Eack.  The  history  of  the  Vikings  in 
Ireland  is  peculiar.  They  were  at  first  able  to  carry  every¬ 
thing  before  them.  The  disorganising  influences  of  the 
tribal  system,  the  division  of  the  land  almost  ad  infinitum 
among  mutually  hostile  chiefs  and  kinglets,  made  combined 
resistance  impossible ;  and  Olaf  the  White  of  Norway,  pro¬ 
fiting  by  their  dissensions,  became,  in  more  than  mere  name, 
although  in  less  than  actual  fact,  king  over  all  Ireland. 
Yet  nowhere  else  was  the  intrusive  Norse  power  so  com¬ 
pletely  broken  by  a  great  national  effort  as  it  was  in  Ireland, 
upwards  of  a  century  later,  at  the  battle  of  Clontarf  (1018). 
Thenceforth  the  dreaded  ‘  black  ships  ’  ceased  to  be  signalled 
from  Irish  headlands ;  not  a  single  sept  owned  foreign 
subservience;  foreign  domination  survived  only  in  Dublin, 
which  continued  a  Danish  city  until  the  coming  of 
Strongbow. 

The  ineffaceable  passion  of  national  averison  does  not 
soon  die  out.  In  the  South  of  Ireland  wrens  are  still  an¬ 
nually  (on  December  26)  persecuted  for  their  supposed 
treachery  to  the  patriotic  cause,  in  rousing  the  sentinels 
of  the  enemy,  during  a  night  attack,  by  tapping  on  their 
drums !  And  the  persistent  tradition  of  ogreish  qualities, 
matched  by  an  ogreish  aspect,  inspired,  at  the  late  entry 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales  into  Dublin,  the  naive  amaze¬ 
ment  of  an  old  woman  in  the  crowd  at  the  sight  of  such 
a  flower  from  such  a  stock,  translated  into  the  charac¬ 
teristic  exclamation :  ‘  A  purty  crature  surely !  And  she  a 
‘  Dane !  ’ 

Never  indeed  were  wages  of  hatred  better  earned.  All 
that  was  of  good  repute  in  the  country — religion,  art,  learn¬ 
ing — fell  wholly  or  in  part  a  prey  to  the  ruthless  fury  of  the 
seaborne  spoilers.  The  flourishing  schools  of  Ireland  were 
extirpated ;  the  exotic  and  solitary  flower  of  Greek  culture 
fostered  in  Irish  monasteries  was  torn  up  by  the  roots; 
the  monasteries  themselves,  the  numerous  progeny  of  St. 
Columba’s  foundation,  perished,  with  their  treasures  of  fine 
goldsmiths’  work,  illuminated  vellums,  and  rare  manuscripts. 
The  light  of  a  unique  epoch  was  at  once  quenched.  Much 
was  lost  that  could  never  be  recovered  or  replaced.  Some¬ 
thing,  it  is  true,  was  given  in  exchange.  The  North- 
were  not  mere  pillagers.  They  constructed,  as  well  as 
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destroyed.  Ireland  owes  to  them  some  of  her  principal 
ports — Dublin  (till  then  a  little  accounted- of ‘black  pool  ’ 
on  the  LiflFey),  Limerick,  and  Waterford.  These  soon  be¬ 
came  the  resort  of  trading  craft ;  commerce  brought  civili¬ 
sation  of  a  sort  in  its  train ;  Flemings,  Italians,  and 
other  foreigners  settled  in  the  country  for  purposes  of 
traffic ;  mints  were  established,  and  a  metallic  currency  put 
in  circulation.  As  regards  one  item  of  this  general  improve¬ 
ment  we  have  etymological  evidence  in  the  name  of  a  town 
in  Kerry.  ‘  Smerwick  ’  means  in  Norse  hutter  creek ;  its 
interpretation  assures  us  that  the  butter  trade  of  Ireland 
originated  with  the  initiative  of  the  invaders. 

The  first  Scandinavian  expeditions  westward  were  crudely 
piratical.  Kendered  possible  by  gradual  improvements  in 
navigation,  they  aimed  at  nothing  but  plunder,  secured  by 
the  most  direct  and  violent  methods.  Their  success  led  to 
a  modification  of  their  character.  Something  of  a  political 
purpose  began  to  sway  them.  Permanent  settlements  be- 
canie  more  and  more  their  main  object,  and  from  sea 
robbers  the  ‘creek  men  ’  grew  insensibly  into  sea  kings.*  In 
835  they  first  wintered  in  Ireland ;  Noirmoutiers,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  was  converted  into  a  Danish  strong¬ 
hold  in  843,  the  year  in  which  the  dismemberment  of  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne  was  signed  and  sealed  at  Verdun  ; 
Thanet  was  gripped  for  a  similar  purpose  in  851.  With 
habituation  to  foreign  countries  the  attractions  of  their  own 
faded ;  the  raiders  of  one  decade  became  the  virtual  exiles 
of  the  next ;  their  retreat  was  cut  off"  by  the  succession  of 
competitors  to  the  places  they  had  left  vacant,  and  the 
winning  of  others  with  the  sword  became  a  matter  of  prime 
necessity. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time  favoured  their  rising 
fortunes.  Theirs  was  then  the  only  maritime  power  properly 
to  be  called  European.  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign, 
Charlemagne,  alarmed  at  the  pertinacity  of  Saracen  and 
Danish  incursions,  set  on  foot  the  building  of  a  fleet,  which, 
however,  seems  rapidly  to  have  fallen  into  decay,  and  was 
certainly  not  restored  by  his  immediate  successors.  No 
Celtic  nation  ever  took  spontaneously  to  the  sea ;  the  Saxons 
had  unlearned  the  once  familiar  arts  of  their  tribal  infancy ; 
only  the  Moors  were  able  to  cope  with  their  formidable 
assailants  on  the  treacherous  element  usually  their  best 


*  Steenstrup’s  ‘  Etudes  Prriiminaires  pour  servir  k  I’Histoire  des 
Normands,’  p.  125. 
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ally.  Through  grievous  experiences,  the  strategical  value 
of  water  communications  was  rendered  only  too  glaringly 
apparent;  the  KsXsvOot  OaXacra^s  stood  forth  as  the  best 
military  roads,  and  some  feeble  efforts  were  made  to  secure 
command  over  them.  Malachy  I.,  ‘  over  king  ’  of  Ireland, 
defeated  the  Vikings  in  846,  in  one  of  the  few  naval  engage¬ 
ments  recorded  in  Celtic  annals ;  five  years  later,  the  first 
English  fleet  was  equipped  by  Athelstan,  with  temporarily 
prosperous  issue ;  Alfred  fought  the  Northmen  by  sea  as  well 
as  by  land ;  even  Charles  the  Bald  made  a  flourish,  in  858,  of 
collecting  ships  to  dislodge  the  Danes  from  their  island 
fortress  of  Oissel,  in  the  Seine,  but,  more  suo,  ineffectually. 
On  the  whole,  a  beginning  was  made  of  organised  mari¬ 
time  warfare.  This  was  one  result  of  the  coming  of  the 
Vikings. 

Another  was  the  definitive  severance  of  the  great  Carlo- 
vingian  inheritance  north  of  the  Alps  into  a  German  Reich 
and  a  French  kingdom.  The  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Danes,  in 
885-6,  was  the  turning  point  of  early  French  history.  Its 
gallant  defence  by  Count  Odo  constituted  him  virtually  the 
king  and  Paris  virtually  the  capital  of  France.  His  subse¬ 
quent  election  to  the  empty  throne  of  the  imbecile  Charles  the 
Fat  was  a  mere  ratification  of  what  events  had  already  accom¬ 
plished.  His  father,  Eobert  the  Strong,  was  the  champion  of 
a  growing  nationality ;  Hugh  Capet  was  his  grandnephew. 
The  empire  of  Charlemagne  was  already  going  to  pieces 
when  the  Northmen  came  to  prey  upon  it;  their  attacks, 
accordingly,  only  quickened  its  disruption.  Simultaneously, 
however,  with  its  decline,  the  English  monarchy  was  on  the 
rise  ;  and  the  same  cause  which  had  there  a  shattering  effect 
acted  here  for  consolidation.  Alfred’s  victories,indeed,  reached 
only  to  the  saving  of  the  country,  not  to  the  crushing  of  its 
foes,  whose  submission  was  on  terms  granted  under  the 
pressure  of  stern  necessity.  But  the  moral  triumph  was 
complete  ;  what  was  left  of  England  to  the  English  was,  or 
had  the  capacity  of  becoming,  homogeneous  and  whole;  by 
the  exigencies  of  the  struggle  the  ancient  tribal  distinctions 
of  the  Saxon  confederation  had  become  in  all  but  name 
effiiced,  and  the  Wessex  of  Alfred  was  in  all  but  naine  the 
England  of  the  Confessor. 
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Art.  III. — 1.  Judicial  Statistics  for  1889.  London  :  1890. 

2.  Speech  of  Lord  Esher  in  the  House  of  Lords.  Hansard’s 

Parliamentary  Debates.  3rd  series,  vol.  347. 

rpHE  first  year  of  the  last  decade  of  the  century  appears 
to  be  a  fitting  time  to  review  the  administration  of 
justice  in  England,  and  to  endeavour  to  form  some  compre¬ 
hensive  idea  of  the  general  character  and  tendencies  of  the 
reforms  which  have  been  effected  during  the  last  fifty  years . 
a  more  practical,  but  more  troublesome  task  is  to  ascertain 
what  further  changes  are  needed  to  make  the  administration 
of  justice  in  all  its  parts  suited  to  the  general  requirements  of 
the  times.  During  the  past  year  more  than  usual  importance 
has  attached  to  this  latter  phase  of  the  subject  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  debate  in  July  on  Lord  Esher’s  motion  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  This  gave  distinct  actuality  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  for  it  was  a  discussion  introduced  by  a  judge  of  the 
largest  experience  and  ability.  Last  year  also  witnessed 
the  passing  of  another  important  Act  of  Parliament  intended 
to  alleviate  the  congestion  of  business  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  by  making  it  part  of  the  work  of  the  Court  of 
Appeal  to  hear  appeals  in  the  form  of  applications  for  new 
trials,  which  have  hitherto  been  brought  before  Divisional 
Courts.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  time  has  arrived 
for  some  consideration  of  what  has  been  effected  and  what 
remains  to  be  accomplished.  But  to  give  in  comparatively 
few  pages  a  comprehensive  review  of  the  changes  which 
have  occurred  in  recent  years,  and  to  indicate  those  which 
are  needed,  is  scarcely  possible,  since  the  subject  is  at  once 
technical  and  full  of  details.  The  reforms  which  have  been 
accomplished  have  been  attained  by  many  statutes,  and 
these  it  would  be  unfitting  in  this  Keview  to  consider  in  any 
but  the  most  general  manner. 

The  tide  of  legal  reform  has  been  steadily  flowing  since 
the  beginning  of  the  century;  in  every  branch  of  law 
changes  beneficial  in  the  highest  degree  to  the  people  have 
been  effected,  and  the  reforms  which  were  accomplished  by 
Rom  illy  have  been  followed  in  our  own  day  by  those  of 
Cairns  and  Selborne.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  the  historian 
will  hereafter  note,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  our  cen¬ 
tury,  the  steady  progress  of  law  reform — a  reform  demanded 
by  and  for  the  people,  but  which  can  never  be  thoroughly 
effectual  unless  it  receives  the  aid  of  the  legal  profession. 
There  have  been  checks  and  disappointments.  Measures  of 
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which  high  hopes  were  formed  have  not  always  had  the  large 
and  satisfactory  results  which  were  expected ;  but,  regarding 
the  entire  field  of  the  administration  of  justice,  we  may 
fairly  say  that  it  has  been  made  more  eflicient  and  more 
accessible. 

The  history  of  legal  procedure  in  these  latter  years  divides 
itself  into  two  distinct  periods  —  the  first  from  the  year 
1852  to  1875,  and  the  second  from  the  latter  date  to  the 
present  time.  It  was  in  the  former  year  that  the  first 
Common  Law  Procedure  Act  and  the  Chancery  Procedure 
Act  and  the  Abolition  of  Masters  in  Chancery  Act  were 
passed.  It  was  on  November  1,  1875,  that  the  Judicature 
Acts  of  1873  and  1875  came  into  operation.  During  the 
first  of  these  periods  reforms  of  a  number  of  separate 
courts,  and  of  separate  systems  of  procedure,  were  con¬ 
tinually  taking  place ;  during  the  second  there  has  been  one 
court  and  nominally  one  code  of  procedure  applicable  to 
every  division  of  this  court ;  this  code  we  have,  since  its 
inception,  been  continually  trying  to  improve.  During  the 
first  period  the  improvements  of  procedure  were  in  nearly 
all  instances  accomplished  by  Act  of  Parliament  alone ; 
during  the  second  they  have  been  effected  by  a  mass  of 
rules  known  as  the  ‘  Judicature  Eules,’  forming  a  schedule 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament.*  While  the  former  plan  was  want¬ 
ing  in  elasticity  it  had  the  merit  of  brevity;  for  it  is  obvious 
that  under  the  new  system  there  is  a  far  larger  number  of 
rules  than  is  either  convenient  or  desirable.  The  former 
system  of  separate  courts  had  also  the  merit  of  being  more 
easily  managed  than  the  great  machine  of  justice  which  we 
created  in  1875.  One  Supreme  Court  no  doubt  facilitated 
the  uniformity  of  procedure  which  was  then  regarded  as  the 
chief  means  of  expediting  justice.  But  it  was  overlooked 
that  a  great  organisation  such  as  this  requires  real  adminis¬ 
tration  if  it  is  to  do  its  work  with  anything  like  perfection. 
But  this  administration  of  the  Supreme  Court  has  never 
yet  existed,  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  ever  can.  Judges 
cannot  be  ordered  about  like  clerks  in  an  office,  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  partly  from  this  cause  and  partly  from 
the  inherent  difficulties  of  the  new  plan  and  of  the  tra¬ 
ditions  of  the  past,  the  system  of  1875,  though  it  has  in 


*  It  is  necessary  to  make  an  exception  to  this  general  statement  in 
one  instance ;  for  the  procedure  in  Probate  and  Divorce  causes  is  still 
generally  governed  by  the  original  rules  and  not  by  the  Judicature 
Kules. 
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many  points  been  a  benefit  to  the  country,  has  by  no  means 
had  that  large  measure  of  success  which  its  importance 
deserved. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  marked  feature  of  the  new  order 
of  things  has  been  the  localising  of  the  administration  of 
justice.  The  system  of  county  courts  was  brought  into 
existence  by  Lord  Brougham  in  the  year  1 846  ;  it  has  been 
the  most  important  result  of  the  legal  reforms  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  It  has  brought  to  every  man’s  door  a 
competent  and  a  just  tribunal,  capable  of  dealing  with 
three-fourths  of  the  disputes  which  arise  between  man  and 
man ;  for  it  is  useless  to  pretend  that  the  great  bulk  of  legal 
differences  are  not  what  are  contemptuously  called  trumpery. 
It  is  the  denial  of  an  easy  mode  of  redress  in  small  matters 
which  is  most  felt  by  the  great  bulk  of  the  population ;  and 
it  is  because  the  county  courts  are,  as  we  have  said,  just 
and  effective  tribunals,  that  the  public  has  allowed  the 
shortcoming  of  the  higher  courts  to  continue.  For  the 
litigants  in  the  higher  courts  are  few  compared  to  those  in 
the  county  courts,  and  the  great  mass  of  the  population 
having  a  tribunal,  which,  as  things  go,  cannot  be  improved, 
ready  for  their  wants,  take  very  easily  the  failings  of  the 
superior  courts.  It  would  be  tiresome  to  enumerate  the 
different  measures  which,  within  the  compass  of  almost  half 
a  century,  have  gradually  increased  the  effectiveness  and  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts.  It  is  sufficient  to  men¬ 
tion,  by  way  of  example,  that  in  1850  their  jurisdiction  was 
enlarged  from  20/.  to  50/. ;  in  1856  equitable  jurisdiction  in 
respect  of  property  not  exceeding  500/.  in  value  in  regard  to 
certain  actions  was  given ;  in  1862  important  Admiralty 
jurisdiction  was  conferred  on  certain  county  courts  ;  and  in 
1888  it  was  enacted  that  the  county  courts  should  have 
co-ordinate  jurisdiction  with  the  High  Court  by  consent  of 
the  parties.  There  is  also  another  reason  why  the  county 
courts  have  become  efficient  tribunals.  The  increase  of  their 
jurisdiction  has  attracted  to  them  a  higher  class  of  advocates 
than  was  at  one  time  seen  in  local  tribunals.  Barristers 
and  a  superior  class  of  solicitors  would  in  any  case  have 
been  drawn  to  practise  in  them,  but,  when  the  Judicature 
Acts  became  law,  and  established  district  registries  of  the 
High  Court  in  many  local  centres,  a  number  of  barristers 
gradually,  as  the  phrase  is,  ‘localised.’  Primarily  these 
advocates  ‘localised’  with  a  view  to  practice  in  the  High 
Court,  but  the  result  has  been  indirectly  to  draw  business  to 
the  county  courts  ;  fior  these  courts,  being  open  for  eleven 
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months  of  the  year,  are  practically  available  throughout  the 
year.  The  localisation  of  the  bar  has  given  a  supply  of  advo¬ 
cates  willing  to  practise  in  county  courts,  who  make  the 
most  substantial  part  of  their  incomes  from  county  court 
advocacy.  The  possibility  also  of  transacting  business  in 
the  local  registries  has  cjiused  solicitors  to  do  themselves  a 
good  deal  of  litigious  work  which  they  before  entrusted  to 
their  agents  in  London.  But  the  judges  of  the  High  Court 
visit  the  county  at  intervals  only,  and  at  uncertain  dates 
and  for  uncertain  periods.  The  desire  of  practical  men  is 
to  have  litigious  business,  like  any  other  business,  quickly 
performed  and  with  fair  efficiency  ;  hence,  having  reasonably 
competent  judges  at  their  door,  having  advocates  to  do  the 
work  if  it  was  sufficiently  important  for  someone  other  than 
an  ordinary  solicitor  to  perform,  it  is  not  surprising  that  men 
have  sought  the  county  courts,  and  that  the  localisation  of 
the  administration  of  justice  has  been  the  most  marked  feature 
among  the  changes  of  judicial  administration  in  recent  years. 
It  is  a  feature  of  the  utmost  importance,  since  it  means  in 
effect  that  justice  is  available  for  the  poorest  of  the  Queen’s 
subjects. 

But  the  very  efficiency  of  the  county  court  system 
has  made  the  inefficiency  of  the  circuit  system  more 
apparent,  and  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  it.  Many  of 
the  actions  which,  even  ten  years  ago,  would  have  been  tried 
at  the  assizes  are  now  tried  in  the  county  courts.  In  truth, 
there  is  scarcely  a  single  thing  to  be  said  in  favour  of 
the  present  circuit  system.  Trials  take  place  at  uncertain 
periods  and  often  in  inconvenient  places.  It  is  impossible 
to  say  when  a  case  may  be  called  on,  whether  it  will  be 
quashed  because  the  list  of  causes  is  too  long,  or  come  on 
prematurely  because  the  nominal  cause  list  has  collapsed. 
The  suitor  is  frequently  uncertain  if  he  can  get  the  leader 
he  desires,  and  whether,  even  if  he  has  retained  him,  he  may 
not  at  the  eleventh  hour  be  detained  in  London.  He  obtains 
the  services,  it  is  true,  of  a  competent  judge  and  of  a  con¬ 
scientious  jury,  but  the  fees  and  the  costs  make  him  feel 
that  he  is  paying  somewhat  dearly  for  the  privilege.  The 
smallness  of  the  civil  business  at  the  assizes,  as  compared 
with  that  of  former  days,  has  also  been  productive  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  waste  of  judicial  time.  A  judge  may  journey  to  a 
small  provincial  town,  and  may  find  that  there  are  but  two 
causes  to  try,  both  of  which  are  finished  in  a  day.  To 
get  through  this  business  he  has  travelled  on  one  day, 
worked  on  another,  and  done  nothing  on  a  third  day,  because 
VOL.  CLXXIII.  NO.  CCCLIV;  C  C 
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two  days  have  been  allowed  to  this  assize  town.  If  he  had 
been  in  Loudon  he  might  have  disposed  in  that  time  of 
fifteen  causes.  Moreover,  improved  railway  facilities  have, 
so  far  as  London  is  concerned,  caused  nearly  every  civil  case 
which  arises  within  fifty  miles  of  the  metropolis  to  be  sent  there 
for  trial.  It  is  true  that  actions  are  still  tried  in  the  summer 
at  Lewes  and  other  places  on  the  South  Eastern  Circuit,  but 
that  is  usually  because  the  courts  in  London  are  practically 
closed,  and  not  because  the  parties  prefer  the  local  town. 
The  same  tendency  is  visible  in  the  North  and  Midlands. 
Causes  which  arise  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  or  Birmingham  are  sent  for  trial  to  these 
centres.  Thus  causes  which  should,  strictly  speaking,  be 
heard  at  Lancaster,  find  their  way  into  the  Manchester  or 
Liverpool  list ;  those  which  should  be  presented  to  a  judge 
aud  jury  at  Oxford  are  sent  to  Birmingham.  Whilst, 
therefore,  we  have  succeeded  in  giving  to  the  county  an 
efficient  and  well  appreciated  system  for  the  trial  of  the 
smaller  actions  which,  as  we  have  seen,  form  the  vast  bulk 
of  the  litigation  of  the  county,  we  have  not  yet  replaced  the 
old  circuit  system,  for  the  trial  of  the  more  important 
actions,  by  a  satisfactory  system.  We  have  tinkered  at 
the  old  system;  we  have  sent  one  judge  to  some  places 
instead  of  two,  and  we  have  given  three  circuits  in  the  year  to 
several  of  the  more  important  towns ;  but  we  have  not 
courageously  recognised  the  fact  that  the  county  court 
system  and  the  changed  circumstances  of  the  times  demand 
something  more  drastic.  When  we  come  to  speak  of  the 
remedies  for  the  existing  defects  in  the  administration  of 
justice  we  shall  state  in  a  few  words  what  seem  to  be  the 
necessary  changes  in  the  circuit  system. 

If  we  regard  the  trial  of  Nisi  Prius  actions  in  the  High 
Court  in  the  metropolis  the  part  of  the  system  of  most 
popular  importance,  we  find  a  very  marked  defect  of  the 
present  system  to  be  the  delay  which  occurs  between  the 
issue  of  the  writ  and  the  time  of  trial.  This  delay  arises 
both  before  a  cause  is  set  down  for  hearing  and  after  it  has 
been  entered  in  the  list  for  trial.  It  is  caused  in  the  first 
instance  by  too  frequent  interlocutory  applications ;  in  the 
second  by  actual  defects  of  the  present  system  in  regard  to 
the  trial  of  actions.  In  spite  of  the  Judicature  Acts,  it  is 
possible  for  an  action  to  be  delayed  for  months  by  dilatory 
interlocutory  applications.  On  this  point  it  is  sufficient  to 
cite  the  figures  placed  before  the  House  of  Lords  by  the 
Master  of  the  Kolls.  From  1888  to  1889  there  were,  he 
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stated,  37,400  summonses  heard  in  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division ;  in  the  same  time  2,023  causes  were  tried  in  London 
and  on  circuit.  Of  course  every  action  in  vv^hich  a  summons 
was  issued  was  not  tried,  and  therefore  we  must  not  put 
down  eighteen  summonses  for  every  action  tried.  But  the 
proportion  of  actions  and  summonses  is  altogether  bad; 
look  at  it  how  we  may,  it  is  obvious  that  time  and  money 
are  wasted  by  interlocutory  applications,  the  majority  of 
which  have  no  real  effect  on  the  ultimate  result  of  the 
action.  Summonses  for  time  are  constantly  issued;  in  some 
instances  there  exists  a  kind  of  reciprocity  between  solicitors’ 
clerks  injurious  to  the  interests  of  clients;  for  when  one 
clerk  applies,  another  makes  no  strong  objection,  and  he 
expects  the  same  favour  when  he  desires  the  same  boon. 

•In  some  instances  too  much  leniency  is  shown  by  the 
masters  in  granting  time,  so  that  it  becomes  rather  the 
business  of  the  person  who  opposes  the  application  to  show 
cause  against  it,  than  for  the  person  who  seeks  the  favour 
to  make  out  a  strong  case  for  the  application.  Again, 
applications  for  discovery  are  often  the  cause  of  a  waste  of 
money  and  of  time.  Sometimes  useful  informati(»n  is  ob¬ 
tained  by  these  means,  but  in  many  instances  this  is  not  so. 
If  an  application  of  this  kind  is  granted,  then  time  is 
required  to  comply  with  the  order.  The  one  indulgence 
probably  necessitates  another  to  the  opposite  party,  and  so 
the  action  is,  to  use  a  phrase  of  legal  slang,  ‘  hung  up  ’  for 
an  indefinite  period.  It  is  here  that  the  long  vacation  has 
an  injurious  effect.  If  business  were  promptly  disposed  of, 
this  cessation  of  the  hearing  of  actions  would  be  convenient 
to  the  public  and  the  legal  profession ;  but  as  long  as  con¬ 
siderable  delay  occurs  before  an  action  can  be  tried,  it  forms 
another  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  the  litigant  who  seeks 
delay. 

As  regards  arrears  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  arising  from 
delay  in  the  trial  of  actions  after  they  have  been  set  down  as 
being  ready  to  be  adjudicated  on,  it  is  again  sufficient  to  take 
Lord  Esher’s  figures.  When  the  Master  of  the  Kolls  made 
his  speech  on  July  17  last  year  there  were,  he  said,  the 
following  arrears — viz.  280  cases  for  trial  before  special 
juries,  176  for  trial  before  common  juries,  and  440  for  trial 
by  a  judge  without  a  jury,  making  a  total  of  896  actions. 
These  figures,  together  with  the  common  knowledge  which 
exists  in  regard  to  the  delay,  are  sufficient  to  justify  a  demand 
for  a  remedy.  In  an  ideal  tribunal  causes  would  be  tried 
within  a  few  weeks  after  they  are  ready  for  hearing.  That 
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is  what  the  public  have  a  right  to  expect,  and  it  is  what 
should  be  aimed  at  in  every  change  of  system.  Such  an 
ideal  system  is  the  only  tolerable  one,  since  delay  is  often 
synonymous  with  a  denial  of  justice.  In  mercantile  cases, 
more  especially,  delay  is  very  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
suitors.  Not  only  does  it  prevent  that  closing  of  accounts 
which  is  so  necessary  in  business :  it  oftentimes  causes  great 
unnecessary  expense  by  obliging  parties  to  keep  witnesses 
in  this  country,  or  to  bring  them  back  from  foreign  countries, 
or  to  send  out  commissions  to  take  evidence  abroad.  The 
desire  to  close  accounts,  and  the  difficulties  in  regard  to 
witnesses  when  causes  cannot  be  quickly  tried,  frequently, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  oblige  men  to  forgo  their  just 
demands. 

Another  cause  of  delay  in  the  trial  of  actions,  in  addition 
to  that  arising  from  interlocutory  applications,  is  the  want  of 
organisation  in  the  arrangements  of  the  courts.  There  is  no 
steady  trial  of  actions  continuously  throughout  the  legal 
year ;  the  work  is  done  in  a  spasmodic  manner :  for  two  or 
three  weeks  the  judges  get  to  work,  then  comes  a  loss  of 
judicial  strength  by  reason  of  assizes,  the  demands  of  the 
Old  Bailey,  and  of  Divisional  Courts.  Then  follow  another 
two  or  three  weeks,  and  then  a  vacation  occurs.  The  fact, 
briefly  stated,  is  that  the  judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  never  really  settle  down  to  work  in  an  organised 
and  systematic  manner.  There  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the 
causes  above  stated  are  those  which  have  largely  contributed 
to  drive  commercial  business  from  the  High  Court.  The 
volume  of  this  kind  of  business  is  very  large.  Bad  years 
there  have  no  doubt  been,  and  periods  of  depression ;  but 
bad  times  will  not  account  for  the  large  diminution  of  com¬ 
mercial  litigation  when  the  actual  volume  of  commercial 
business  is  borne  in  mind.  Moreover,  it  is  notorious  that 
commercial  men  are  continuously  engaged  in  arbitrations, 
which  means  that  they  prefer  a  domestic  forum  to 
that  which  the  State  places  at  their  disposal.  But  we 
are  by  no  means  sure  that  if  commercial  men  can  adjust 
their  differences  by  arbitration  there  is  any  particular 
reason  for  regret.  To  a  certain  extent  a  State  tribunal  is 
intended  for  those  who  are  unable  either  to  agree  with  their 
adversaries  or  to  find  a  domestic  forum  ;  and  if  commercial 
men  are  satisfied  to  get  the  opinion  of  a  brother  merchant, 
after  all  is  anyone  the  worse  for  it  ?  On  the  other  hand,  such 
desertion  of  the  courts  of  law  by  the  classes  who,  above  all 
others,  have  the  most  important  litigation,  shows  that  there 
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is  something  rotten  in  the  present  system.  To  a  certain 
extent,  an  apparently  small  cause  has  had  a  good  deal  to  do 
with  this  existing  absence  of  commercial  business.  That 
cause  is  the  abolition  of  periodical  sittings  of  the  High  Court 
at  the  Guildhall  for  the  trial  of  actions  arising  in  the  City  of 
London.  Animated  by  a  desire  for  uniformity  we  abolished 
these  sittings,  and  in  their  place  arranged  for  the  trial  of 
London  actions  in  the  Courts  of  Justice  in  the  Strand, 
setting  a  judge  or  two  to  deal  with  them  at  uncertain 
intervals.  Formerly  several  judges  were  sent  to  the  Guild¬ 
hall  for  a  fixed  number  of  days,  and  the  trials  of  commercial 
causes  went  on  de  die  in  diem  in  the  very  centre  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  In  a  rough  sort  of  way  there  then 
existed  a  ‘  tribunal  of  commerce.’  Now  business  men  have 
to  come  to  the  courts  to  wait  throughout  the  day,  and  very 
likely  to  hear  it  announced  in  the  evening  that  Mr. 
Justice  B.  has  to  sit  with  Mr.  Justice  C.  to  take  the  Crown 
Paper  on  the  following  day,  and  that  the  actions  in  his 
court  will  stand  over  till  a  future  day.  But,  apart  from  the 
unsystematic  manner  in  which  London  causes  are  tried,  the 
question  of  locality  is  of  great  importance.  Men  could 
formerly  attend  to  their  daily  business  and  to  commercial 
litigation,  whether  they  were  parties,  witnesses,  or  jurymen. 
From  Mincing  Lane  to  the  Guildhall  is  a  mere  step,  and 
even  if  the  interested  person  had  to  wait  in  court  for  a  short 
time  he  could  be  reached  in  a  few  minutes  by  clerks  and 
messengers.  In  this  way  there  existed,  in  fact,  a  convenient 
commercial  tribunal,  which  the  High  Court  can  never 
become  so  long  as  the  existing  arrangement  continues. 

The  Probate,  Divorce,  and  Admiralty  Division  must  be 
excepted  from  the  censure  which  has  been  passed  on  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division,  since  in  the  former  there  are  no 
an-ears,  and  cases  come  on  for  trial  with  as  much  speed 
as  the  parties  desire  in  the  case  of  probate  and  divorce 
suits,  often  within  a  few  weeks  of  a  shipping  casualty 
in  the  case  of  Admiralty  actions.  In  that  division  also  liti¬ 
gation  is  little  encumbered  by  those  dilatory  interlocutory 
applications  which  undoubtedly  seldom  influence  the  final 
issue  of  a  suit,  though  they  may  hinder  it.  The  business 
also  has  largely  grown,  and  an  immense  sum  of  money  is 
every  year  adjudicated  upon.  Thus,  for  the  judicial  year 
ending  in  October  1889,  353,000^.  odd  was  pronounced  to 
be  due  by  the  registrar  and  merchants,*  and  over  95,000Z. 

*  The  number  of  references  shows  a  remarkable  and  steady  increase 
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was  claimed  in  salvage  actions.  In  the  Queen’s  Bench 
Division  244, 000?.  was  recovered  in  court  otherwise  than  on 
circuit,  and  on  circuit  90,000?.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that 
the  amounts  actually  recovered  in  the  Admiralty  Court  on 
references  alone,  without  taking  into  account  cases  of  salvage 
and  of  damages  where  the  amount  of  damages  was  agreed 
upon,  after  a  decision  as  to  the  liability  of  the  vessel  given 
in  open  court,  amounted  to  more  than  the  whole  of  the 
sums  received  in  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  after  trial  in 
court.  This  work  is  done  with  one  judge  and  two  regis¬ 
trars,  as  against  a  number  of  judges  and  many  ‘  masters  ’  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division. 

When  we  turn  to  the  Chancery  Division  we  find  no 
absence  of  business,  as  in  the  case  of  commercial  actions  in 
the  Queen’s  Bench  Division,  but  a  block  of  general  miscel¬ 
laneous  business.  The  assertion  is  sufficient,  since  the  fact  is 
common  knowledge ;  but  it  may  be  well  to  give  one  or  two 
examples,  so  that  the  delay  which  awaits  those  who  seek  jus¬ 
tice  in  the  Chancery  Division  may  be  appreciated.  For  example, 
taking  some  of  the  Chancery  lists  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  legal  year — that  is  to  say,  after  the  long  vacation 
of  last  year— we  find  that  the  second  cause  in  the  list 
of  actions  with  witnesses  in  Mr.  Justice  Kay’s  list,  being 
number  fifteen  in  such  list  (we  omit  the  first  action  because 
it  appears  to  be  out  of  its  order),  stood  tenth  in  this  general 
list  at  the  beginning  of  the  Trinity  sittings  in  May  1890 — 
in  other  words,  the  cause  was  actually  lower  down  the  list 
at  the  end  of  five  months.  In  the  list  for  the  Hilary 
sittings — that  is,  in  the  list  issued  in  January — it  was  forty- 
fourth  in  the  list  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  causes  for  trial ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  was  comparatively  high  up  in  the  list  for  Janu¬ 
ary,  and  was  yet  not  reached  for  trial  till  the  end  of  October. 
Following  the  fate  of  this  cause  still  farther  back,  we  again 
find  it  well  up  in  the  list  for  the  Michaelmas  sittings  of 
1889,  being  then  number  sixty  in  a  list  of  a  hundred  and  one 
causes.  In  order,  however,  not  to  rest  on  one  example  only, 
though  it  is  merely  one  on  a  par  with  many  others,  we  may 
take  the  cause  which  stood  just  below  it  at  Michaelmas 
1890 :  it  was  sixty-seventh  on  the  list  a  year  previous.* 
Again,  the  first  cause  in  Mr.  Justice  North’s  list  of  witness 


— e.g.  the  number  of  days  on  which  references  were  taken  in  1875  was 
42 ;  in  1889  it  was  101. 

*  Lord  Esher,  in  his  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  July  17,  1890, 
stated  that  the  oldest  witness  cause  was  of  January  1890. 
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caiises  stood  fortieth  in  the  January  list  and  fifty-first  in 
a  list  of  fifty-eight  causes  a  year  previous,  thus  showing 
that  suitors  in  the  Chancery  Division  have  to  wait  at  least 
a  year  after  a  cause  is  set  down  for  trial  before  it  can  be 
heard.  When  we  bear  in  mind  the  time  which  is  occupied 
in  making  ready  for  the  battle,  it  is  obvious  that  a  person 
who  determines  to  seek  justice  in  the  Chancery  Division 
cannot,  if  his  action  be  one  for  trial  with  witnesses,  hope  to 
obtain  a  decision  for  two  years  from  the  time  that  the  litiga¬ 
tion  begins.  It  is  equally  certain  that  this  knowledge 
deters  persons  from  asserting  their  just  rights.  The  loss, 
the  inconvenience,  and  the  anxiety  to  large  numbers  of 
persons  which  are  caused  by  this  delay  it  needs  no  imagina¬ 
tion  to  picture.  It  is  a  disgrace  to  the  judicial  system  of 
our  day,  and  requires  an  instant  and  efiScacious  remedy. 

We  may  now  indicate  briefly  some  of  the  remedies  which 
appear  to  be  required  in  consequence  of  the  existing  defects 
in  our  judicial  system,  and  we  desire  that  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  this  Review  it  is  impossible  to  go  far  into 
those  technical  details  which  demand  minute  attention. 
We  can  only  point  in  a  general  way  to  the  changes  which 
seem  necessary.  We  stated  earlier  in  this  paper  that, 
in  our  opinion,  it  was  a  mistake  to  take  away  from  the 
Guildhall  the  trial  of  commercial  cases.  It  follows,  there¬ 
fore,  that  commercial  cases  should  again  be  tried  there.  It 
would  be  easy  to  effect  this  change.  Two  judges  should  be 
told  off  for  this  duty  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  they 
should  sit  for  one  year  de  die  in  diem  to  try  commercial 
cases.  They  should  have  full  control  of  the  general  and  the 
daily  lists,  and  when  they  finished  their  special  business 
for  the  sittings  they  could  assist  the  other  judges  at  the 
Courts  of  Justice.  It  would  be  necessary  to  frame  some 
definition  of  the  term  ‘  commercial  cases,’  since  it  would  be 
absurd  that  non-commercial  cases  should  be  heard  in  the 
City.  The  following  definition  no  doubt  may  be  improved, 
but  it  will  serve  as  a  rough  test  sufficient  for  the  present 
occasion.  One  party  or  the  other  must  carry  on  business 
within  the  City  of  London,  and  the  action  must  be  one 
arising  out  of  the  use  or  hire  of  a  ship,  or  out  of  a  contract 
for  the  sale  of  goods,  or  in  respect  of  a  bill,  note,  or  negoti¬ 
able  instrument.  If  this  change  were  carried  out,  the  com¬ 
mercial  community  of  the  first  commercial  city  in  the  world 
would  have  a  tribunal  in  its  midst,  and  it  is  right  that  it 
should  be  so. 

■  Next  we  have  to  consider  the  waste  of  judicial  power  on 
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circuit.  From  what  has  been  said  in  regard  to  the  county 
court  system  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  circuit  system  as  it 
at  present  exists  is  an  anachronism.  It  is  largely  derived 
from  a  time  when  county  courts  and  railways  were  un¬ 
known,  and  it  requires  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  present 
day.  First  of  all  there  are  certain  large  towns — provincial 
centres — in  which  there  should  be  sittings  of  definite  length 
of  one  or  more  judges  of  the  High  Court  for  the  trial  of 
actions.  These  are  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Leeds,  Birming¬ 
ham,  and  Bristol.  In  each  of  these  towns  there  should  be 
two  or  three  sittings  every  year,  always  beginning  on  the 
same  day.  These  sittings  should  have  a  maximum  length 
allotted  to  them,  though  they  need  not  necessarily  last  for 
this  length  of  time.  This  system  would  be  to  the  con¬ 
venience  of  suitors  and  of  the  legal  profession,  and  it 
would  cope  with  the  bulk  of  the  civil  work  of  the  provinces 
which  has  to  be  dealt  with  by  judges  of  the  High  Court. 

But  it  still  leaves  the  civil  work  of  some  localities  to  be 
disposed  of,  and  it  does  not  touch  the  more  important 
class  of  criminal  trials.  The  establishment  of  provincial 
centres  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  some  present  circuit 
towns  being  continued  as  such.  For  example,  cases  which 
would  be  heard  at  Lancaster  may  be  taken  to  Manchester  or 
Liverpool,,  as  indeed  is  generally  done  now.  Again, 
certain  towns  near  London,  such  as  Aylesbury,  Hert¬ 
ford,  and  Reading,  should  be  taken  out  of  the  list  of  assize 
towns,  and  the  causes  which  would  be  tried  in  them  should 
be  heard  in  London.  Here,  again,  it  would  only  be  making 
compulsory  a  system  which  is  in  practice  already,  voluntarily 
followed  by  suitors  and  the  legal  profession.  But  by  so 
doing  the  time  of  the  judges  would  be  economised.  We  are 
now  left  with  a  certain  space  of  England  yet  to  be  dealt  with, 
and  also  with  the  trial  of  criminals.  As  regards  this  space, 
some  towns  within  a  radius  of  the  various  provincial  centres 
must  be  excluded  from  it,  since  they  would  be  served  by 
these  centres.  As  regards  others,  they  would  have  to  be 
grouped  either  in  new  circuits  or  in  new  circuits  under 
old  names.  As  regards  the  trial  of  criminals,  only  capital 
offences  and  a  few  of  the  worst  forms  of  felony  should  be 
tried  by  a  judge  of  the  High  Court.  It  is  certain  that  the 
time  of  the  judges  of  the  High  Court  is  wasted  by  the  trial 
of  simple  questions  of  fact ;  nor  is  any  uniformity  of  sentences 
gained  by  the  present  system.  Take,  for  example,  charges 
of  theft.  It  is  an  absolute  waste  of  judicial  time  for  a  judge 
to  be  engaged  on  the  trial  of  such  questions,  which  can 
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be  eflBciently  dealt  with  by  a  jury  presided  over  by  a  chair¬ 
man  of  quarter  sessions. 

Another  means  by  which  judicial  time  in  the  Queen’s 
Bench  Division  might  be  saved  would  be  the  abolition  of 
the  system  under  which  a  judge  sits  in  chambers  to  hear 
appeals  on  points  of  practice.  The  judge  should  sit  in 
court,  and  any  appeal  from  his  decision  should  be  to  the 
Court  of  Appeal.  The  practice  judge  would  then  take  the 
place  of  a  Divisional  Court,  and  the  hurried  and  unsatis¬ 
factory  hearing  of  appeals  in  chambers  would  become  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

But  in  order  to  make  new  arrangements  work  satisfac¬ 
torily,  they  must  have  a  fair  trial.  To  obtain  this,  we  must 
recognise  the  further  fact  that  it  is  necessary  to  get  rid 
of  arrears  by  extraordinary  means.  If  a  private  person, 
having  loaded  himself  with  debts,  intends  to  begin  a  new  and 
economical  mode  of  living  so  as  to  equalise  his  income  and 
expenditure,  he  must  first  make  some  sacrifices  to  rid  him¬ 
self  of  his  incumbrances.  In  the  same  way,  judicial  arrears 
must  be  cleared  off  by  extraordinary  means,  otherwise  no 
improved  system  can  be  satisfactory.  The  extraordinary 
means  which  appear  desirable  are  to  appoint  some  commis¬ 
sioners  to  try  common  jury  cases  at  the  Eoyal  Courts  for 
a  specified  time,  and  thus  enable  the  regular  judges  to 
cope  with  the  other  mass  of  business. 

As  regards  the  business  of  the  Chancery  Division,  it  has 
been  proved  to  demonstration  that  more  judicial  and  official 
strength  is  required.  It  is  obvious  that  the  business  of  this 
division  must  gradually  increase.  It  is,  in  a  large  sense, 
administrative ;  the  working  out  of  executorships,  trusts, 
and  the  winding  up  of  companies  is  business  that  must 
necessarily  grow  with  an  enlarging  population  and  an  ever 
increasing  commerce.  We  must  recognise  the  fact,  there¬ 
fore,  that  from  time  to  time  there  must  be  an  increase 
both  of  the  judges  and  the  officials  of  this  department; 
and  if  this  is  not  done,  the  Chancery  Division  is  as  certain 
to  become  a  great  scandal  at  the  end  as  the  Court  of  Chan¬ 
cery  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  is  no  more 
to  be  said  on  this  point;  the  defect  and  the  remedy  are 
equally  obvious. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  litigation  is  dreaded  by  many 
is,  in  our  opinion,  the  fear  that  even  when  victorious  they 
will  be  put  to  considerable  expense.  The  fear  is  justifiable. 
The  theory  of  making  a  defeated  party  pay  costs  is  that 
tbe  victorious  party  shall  be  indemnified  against  the  cost  of 
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litigation.  In  practice  this  result  is  not  attained,  and  a 
legal  victory  is  thei*efore  in  many  cases  much  worse  than  no 
litigation  at  all.  This  result  is  caused  in  two  ways.  Costs 
as  between  party  and  party  are  somewhat  strictly  taxed,  and 
solicitors  are  apt  to  spend  too  large  sums  in  carrying  on 
litigation.  It  may  therefore  fairly  be  a  question  whether  a 
solicitor  should  be  allowed  to  recover  from  his  client  any 
sums  over  and  above  the  taxed  costs.  That  is  to  say,  when 
the  bill  of  the  solicitor  of  the  victorious  party  has  been 
taxed  the  client  should  be  liable  for  no  sums  whatever  unless 
he  has  specially  authorised  their  expenditure.  His  victory 
should  be,  so  to  say,  a  bloodless  one.  In  some  cases  persons 
who  have  been  successful  in  litigation  are  mulcted  in  extra 
expense  because  some  solicitors  of  the  less  reputable  kind 
make  it  a  practice  to  swell  a  bill  of  costs  unnecessarily ;  in 
others  because,  from  over  carefulness  or  from  professional 
routine,  unnecessary  expenses  are  incurred.  In  others  the 
client’s  own  fussiness  or  anxiety  increases  the  costs ;  in  such 
cases  no  blame  attaches  to  the  solicitor.  In  this  publication  it 
would  be  obviously  impossible  to  go  into  this  particular  part 
of  the  subject  in  detail ;  it  is  suflS^cient  to  indicate  a  remedy 
for  what  is  now  a  discredit  to  the  law.  Some  kind  of  revisal 
of  the .  ordinary  scale  of  costs,  and  also  some  rule  to  the 
effect  that  in  every  case  care  shall  be  taken  not  to  disallow 
any  item  which  is  not  clearly  unnecessary,  is  required.  The 
fact  is  that  taxing  masters  are  apt,  as  is  quite  natural,  to 
fall  into  a  groove  of  taxation  and  scarcely  to  exercise  in  all 
cases  that  discretion  which  they  are  allowed.  A  diminution 
in  the  number  of  scale  items  would  materially  assist  in 
giving  greater  elasticity  to  the  discretion  of  the  taxing 
master;  he  would  then  use  his  own  judgement  in  regard  to 
many  items  in  which  he  is  now  hampered  by  scale  charges, 
which  he  allows  in  some  instances,  not  because  they  are 
necessary,  but  because  they  are  allowable;  whilst  he  dis¬ 
allows  items,  not  because  they  are  unreasonable,  but  because 
they  are  not  such  as  appear  in  the  scale  of  authorised 
charges.  To  enter  into  this  point  in  greater  detail  would 
be  here  impossible,  since  it  is  a  subject  of  the  most  technical 
legal  kind. 

The  remedies  which  we  have  suggested  would  meet  the 
present  difficulties.  There  are  many,  no  doubt,  who  would 
view  the  abolition  of  the  old  circuit  system  with  regret.  But 
it  is  now  an  anachronism.  It  has  almost  entirely  lost  those 
social  features  which  have  endeared  it  to  many  generations 
of  the  bar  and  have  filled  the  biographies  of  eminent 
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lawyers  with  some  of  the  best  of  stories.  The  localisation 
of  the  bar  is  now  so  accomplished  a  fact  that  the  circuit  has 
ceased  to  be  a  species  of  club,  as  it  was  at  one  time  ;  of  the 
men  who  are  not  local,  many  do  no  more  than  run  down  for 
a  day  or  two  from  town,  hence  the  camaraderie  of  the  old 
circuits  is  almost  a  thing  of  the  past. 

But  the  main  point  to  bear  in  mind,  apart  from  any 
questions  of  social  pleasure,  is  that  the  new  order  of  things 
must  be  recognised  in  a  businesslike  manner  if  the  business 
of  litigation  is  to  be  transacted  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
country.  It  must  be  confessed,  indeed,  that  the  tendency 
of  the  times  has  been  not  always  so  present  in  the  minds  of 
law  reformers  as  it  should  have  been.  If  there  is  one 
feature  of  the  present  day  more  marked  than  another  it  is 
specialisation.  But,  with  a  curious  disregard  for  this 
characteristic  of  the  century,  all  the  courts  of  law  and 
chancery  were  iu  1874  grouped  into  one  High  Court.  It 
was  intended  that  one  code  of  procedure  should  be  in  use 
in  every  division,  and  that  a  homogeneous  system  should  thus 
exist  in  every  court.  The  result  has  been  quite  different 
from  the  anticipation  of  those  who  championed  these 
reforms.  The  courts  of  law  and  equity  are  still  as  distinct 
as  ever,  and  the  prolixity  of  the  pleadings  in  Chancery 
actions  is  nearly  as  remarkable  as  in  former  years.  The 
single  enormous  volume  known  as  ‘  The  Annual  Practice  ’ 
contains,  it  is  true,  the  practice  of  the  several  divisions — a 
mass  of  rules  and  of  judicial  decisions  and  of  forms  on 
questions  of  practice  wholly  unsystematic  and  most  cum¬ 
brous  in  shape.  A  number  of  beneficial  changes  have  no 
doubt  been  accomplished,  but  they  might  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  in  a  much  more  modest  and  unassuming  manner. 
The  tendency  of  the  times  towards  specialisation  was  not 
sufficiently  perceived,  and  in  the  same  way  no  change  of  the 
circuit  system  can  now  be  of  much  avail  which  does  not 
thoroughly  recognise  the  tendency  of  localisation  in  regard 
to  general  business.  It  is  certain  that  in  time  some  kind  of 
sittings  for  the  transaction  of  the  Chancery  business  of  large 
local  centres  will  have  to  be  held.  The  Chancery  Court  of 
Lancashire  is,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  branch  of 
the  High  Court,  and  what  is  good  for  Lancashire  will  in 
due  time  have  to  be  declared  suitable  for  other  places. 

Everything  points,  indeed,  to  the  extension  at  some 
future  time  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  courts  so  as  to 
make  them  the  sole  courts  of  first  instance,  leaving  the 
High  Court  as  a  court  of  appeal.  But  this  is  a  change 
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not  yet  within  measurable  distance,  though  it  would  be  a 
logical  and  natural  conclusion  to  recent  legislation,  by  which 
much  of  the  legal  business  of  the  county  has  been  handed 
over  by  degrees  in  a  large  measure  to  the  county  courts. 
Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  tendency  of  the 
legislation  of  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  has  been  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  county  court  bench  and  to  lower  that 
of  the  High  Court.  Every  increase  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  county  court  has  rendered  it  more  necessary  to  have 
that  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  filled  by  capable  men. 
The  position  of  a  county  court  judge  has  become  one  of  more 
dignity  and  importance.  He  is  his  own  master ;  and,  though 
he  has  no  long  vacation,  he  has  constant  periods  of  inter¬ 
mission  between  his  periods  of  work.  The  salary  is  not  a 
high  one,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  most  men.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  been  taking  away  the  most  im¬ 
portant  work  of  the  judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division. 
The  larger  mass  of  appeal  business  formerly  transacted  in  the 
courts  at  Westminster  has  been  handed  over  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal.  The  judges  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  Division  have 
thus  become  more  completely  only  judges  of  fact,  and  of 
appeals  from  county  courts  and  magistrates,  and  we  send 
them  over  the  country  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not.  Their  remuneration  is  still  the  same, 
but  their  dignity  and  position  is  less.  What  has  already 
been  done  naturally  tends  to  the  throwing  of  yet  more  of 
the  business  of  the  country  into  the  county  courts.  Nor  is 
there  any  reason  why  this  tendency  should  be  checked; 
popular  feeling  is  in  favour  of  the  county  courts,  and  it  is 
the  popular  feeling  of  the  country  which  gradually  makes 
itself  felt  in  the  judicial  system  of  a  nation. 

While  we  must  recognise  the  tendency  to  localisation  as 
a  characteristic  of  the  times,  we  have  also  to  remember  that 
we  must  keep  up  the  high  judicial  standard  which  has  made 
the  past  administration  of  justice  one  of  the  great  glories  of 
our  country.  We  ought  not  to  fritter  away  the  time  of  our 
judges  by  sending  them  about  England  to  adjudicate  on 
very  trivial  matters.  Localities  should  be  served  by  the 
best  judicial  intellects  only  when  it  is  actually  necessary ; 
and,  to  accomplish  this  effectually,  the  judges  ought  to 
transact  only  important  civil  and  criminal  work  when  they 
travel  away  from  London.* 

*  In  connexion  with  the  point  it  may  here  be  suggested  that 
whenever  unfortunately  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  the  Lord 
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It  is  only  by  so  doing  that  we  can  unite  the  traditions 
of  the  past  with  the  needs  of  the  present.  To  keep  up  the 
great  standard  of  English  justice  is  a  paramount  duty  of  our 
generation,  since  the  manner  of  its  administration  in  the 
mother  country  serves  as  an  example  to  her  colonies  and 
dependencies  in  every  part  of  the  globe.  The  decisions,  too, 
of  the  appellate  tribunals  here  are  continually  formulating 
the  law  for  millions  of  the  English-speaking  race  in  every 
part  of  the  world.  Therefore,  to  keep  the  Courts  of  Appeal 
at  a  high  standard  of  judicial  power  is  a  duty  we  owe  to 
others  as  well  as  to  ourselves ;  for  the  more  numerous  become 
the  inhabitants  of  our  colonies,  the  more  various  and  busy 
become  the  colonial  tribunals  which  look  for  guidance  to 
the  decisions  of  the  Appeal  Courts  of  the  mother  country. 

Chief  Justice  of  England,  this  judge  should  become  the  permanent 
president  of  one  of  tlie  Courts  of  Appeal,  as  the  Master  of  the  Kolia  is 
of  the  other.  In  former  days  the  Chief  Justice  was  president  of  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  in  Banc  and  sat  at  Nisi  Prius  in  im- 
portant  cases.  To  retain  this  high  officer  simply  as  a  member  of  a 
Divisional  Court  and  to  do  the  work  of  an  ordinary  puisne  judge  is  to 
lessen  the  importance  and  usefulness  of  this  historical  post. 
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Art.  IV. — 1.  A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  and  round 
the  World,  performed  in  His  Majesty’s  Ships  the  ‘  Resolu- 
‘  tion’  and  ^  Adventure,’  in  the  Years  1772,  1773,  1774,  and 
1775.  Written  by  James  Cook,  Commander  of  the 
‘  Eesolution.’  In  Two  Volumes.  The  Second  Edition.  1777. 

2.  A  Voyage  towards  the  South  Pole,  performed  in  the  Years 
1822-24.  Containing  an  Examination  of  the  Antarctic  Sea, 
to  the  Seventy-fourth  Degree  of  Latitude.  By  James  Wed¬ 
dell,  Esq.,  Master  in  the  Royal  Navy.  1825. 

3.  Narrative  of  the  United  States  Exploring  Expedition  during 
the  Years  1838,  1839,  1840,  1841,  1842.  By  Charles 
Wilkes,  U.S.N.,  Commander  of  the  Expedition.  In 
Five  Volumes,  with  an  Atlas.  Vol.  II.  1845. 

4.  A  Voyage  of  Discovery  and  Research  in  the  Southei’n  and 
Antarctic  Regions  during  the  Years  1839-43.  By  Captain 
Sir  James  Clark  Ross,  R.N.,  Knt.,  D.C.L.  Oxon,  F.R.S., 
&c.  In  Two  Volumes.  1847. 

5.  Report  on  the  Magnetical  Results  obtained  by  H.M.S. 
‘  Challenger  ’  during  the  Years  1873-1876.  By  Staff-Com¬ 
mander  E.  W.  Creak,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  Contained  in  Report 
of  Scientific  Results,  Physics  and  Chemistry.  Vol.  II. 
1889. 

T  IKE  most  words,  the  word  ‘  Antarctic  ’  has  a  vague  and 
loose  as  well  as  a  special  and  definite  application.  The 
Antarctic  Circle  is  an  imaginary  line,  roughly  speaking  ten 
thousand  miles  long,  described  at  a  distance  of  twenty-three 
degrees  and  a  half  from  the  South  Pole,  from  which  any 
point  of  it  is  removed  by  an  interval  of  fourteen  hundred 
and  ten  geographical,  or  about  sixteen  hundred  and  thirty 
statute,  miles.  The  frigid  zone,  of  which  it  is  the  boundary,  is 
therefore  an  area  containing  more  than  eight  millions  of 
square  miles,  or  considerably  more  than  twice  the  size  of 
Europe.  Immediately  outside  this  line  lies  the  south  tem¬ 
perate  zone ;  all  that  is  inside  it,  land  or  sea,  known  or  un¬ 
known,  is  properly  and  strictly  antarctic.  But  when 
antarctic  waters  and  antarctic  w'eather  have  to  be  dis¬ 
cussed,  it  is  found  that  they  set  at  nought  all  precision  of 
boundary  lines,  and  at  times  encroach  upon  the  so- 
called  temperate  regions  with  defiant  capriciousness.  Like 
our  English  seasons,  which  at  their  own  sweet  will  fling 
ivinter  into  the  middle  of  spring  or  autumn,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  insert  a  charming  spring  day  into  the  gloom  of  winter. 
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so  the  antarctic  winds  and  waves,  which  sometimes  carry 
their  freezing  fury  far  out  of  bounds,  are  also  at  others 
surprisingly  calmed  and  tempered  in  the  home  where 
geographers  have  given  them  leave  to  rave  and  fret. 

Looking  at  a  modem  map  of  the  southern  hemisphere, 
we  see  at  once  how  little  is  definitely  known  of  the  true 
antarctic  area,  and  by  what  a  vast  wilderness  of  waters  this 
great  field  for  conjecture  and  exploration  is  certainly  sur¬ 
rounded.  At  wide  intervals  the  southern  extremities  of 
Africa,  Australia,  and  South  America  point  at  the  mys¬ 
terious  circle,  as  if  to  signify  that  the  way  is  open,  that 
discoveries  are  only  waiting  for  discoverers.  Looking  at 
maps  published  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  we 
find  that  the  same  pointers  are  in  position,  but  that  the 
space  into  which  they  are  pointing  is  at  that  period  an 
absolute  and  discouraging  blank.  Little  more  than  two 
centuries  earlier  still,  the  three  pointers,  if  such  an  ex¬ 
pression  may  be  allowed,  were  themselves  unknown  to 
Europeans. 

Bartolommeo  Dias  discovered  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
in  1187,  and  ten  years  later  Vasco  da  Gama  doubled  the  Cape 
and  made  out  the  eastward  sea  route  to  India.  Cape  Horn  and 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  were  not  discovered  till  long  afterwards. 
Femao  de  MagalhSes  is  by  courtesy  called  the  first  circum¬ 
navigator  of  the  globe.  He  did  not  in  fact  sail  round  the 
world,  though  one  of  his  ships  did.  Yet  his  personal  title 
may  be  in  a  sense  sustained  as  just,  for,  one  half  of  the 
course  being  already  known,  it  was  he  who  first  sailed  over 
the  other  and  hitherto  unknown  half ;  so  that,  if  he  did  not 
circumnavigate  the  earth,  he  at  least  completed  its  circum¬ 
navigation.  Instead  of  sailing  eastward  across  the  Indian 
Ocean,  he  was  enabled,  by  his  discovery  of  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  1520,  to  make  his  way  to  the  East  Indies  west¬ 
ward  across  the  Pacific.  In  the  following  year,  at  Zebu,  in 
the  Philippines,  he  lost  his  life,  bravely  but  foolishly,  in  a 
petty  skirmish.  His  flagship,  the  ‘Trinitate,’  eventually 
fell  a  prey  to  the  Portuguese  in  the  Moluccas,  but  another 
vessel  of  his  squadron,  the  ‘Victoria,’  was  brought  home  to 
the  haven  of  S.  Lucar,  near  Seville,  by  Juan  Sebastian  del 
Cano,  who,  it  is  said,  was  most  nobly  rewarded  by  Charles  V. 
The  voyage  was  rather  a  grand  achievement  than  an 
honourable  one,  seeing  that  MagalhSes,  or  Magellan, 
planned  and  undertook  it  in  the  service  of  Spain  from  a 
spirit  of  revenge,  against  the  interests  of  Portugal,  his  native 
land.  With  him  went  an  Italian,  one  Antonio  Pigafetta,  as 
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a  volunteer,  and  to  liis  narrative  history  is  indebted  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  many  interesting  incidents  of  the  voyage. 
The  squadron  suffered  much  from  external  enemies,  but, 
like  exploring  companies  of  a  later  date,  it  was  also  far  from 
forming  within  itself  a  united  household.  With  that  part 
of  the  business  we  are  not  now  concerned.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  matter  was  the  discovery  of  the  straits.  According 
to  Pigafetta,  as  rendered  in  Harris’s  Collections, 

‘they  found  them  about  110  Leagues  in  length,  and  as  for  the 
breadth  very  uncertain  ;  in  some  places  very  wide,  in  others  not  more 
than  half  a  League  over;  the  Land  on  both  sides  high  and  uneven,  and 
the  Mountains  cover’d  with  Snow.  When  they  came  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  found  an  open  passage  into  the  great  Ocean,  Maglianes  was  sur¬ 
priz’d  with  a  Joy  that  exceeded  all  the  common  bounds  and  measures, 
for  this  was  the  happy  thing  that  he  look’d  for,  and  now  he  was  able 
to  demonstrate  his  Sailing  round  by  the  West  to  the  Emperor.’ 

In  still  closer  connexion  with  our  present  subject,  Piga¬ 
fetta  is  credited  by  Harris  with  the  curious  statement  that 
‘  at  the  distance  of  20  degrees  from  the  South  Pole,  they  tell 
‘  us  of  an  Island  of  exceeding  height  called  Cipanghu,  and  at 
‘  15  degrees  of  another  as  high,  the  name  of  which  is  Sumhdit.’ 
It  would  have  been  interesting  to  know  who  the  autho¬ 
rities  were,  thus  early  in  the  sixteenth  century,  that  claimed 
to  have  seen  mountains  in  the  latitudes  of  70°  and  75°  south, 
since  within  modern  knowledge  the  latter  has  been  reached 
only  by  a  single  explorer.  But  a  different  complexion  is  put 
upon  the  matter  by  the  translation  of  Pigafetta  which  Lord 
Stanley  of  Alderley  has  given  in  the  Hakluyt  Society  volume 
published  in  1874.  The  report  of  the  two  islands  there 
proves  to  be  Pigafetta’s  own,  and  is  introduced  by  a  context 
worth  quoting,  although  its  wording  is  not  shorn  of  all 
technical  obscurities  as  in  Harris’s  paraphrase : — 

‘  The  antarctic  pole  is  not  so  covered  with  stars  as  the  arctic,  for 
there  are  to  be  seen  there  many  small  stars  congregated  together,  which 
are  like  to  two  clouds  a  little  separated  from  one  another,  and  a  little 
dimmed,  in  the  midst  of  which  are  two  stars,  not  very  large  nor  very 
brilliant,  and  they  move  but  little.  These  two  stars  are  the  antarctic 
pole.  Our  compass  needle  still  pointed  a  little  to  its  arctic  pole ;  never, 
theless,  it  had  not  as  much  power  as  on  its  own  side  and  region.  Yet 
when  we  were  in  the  open  sea,  the  captain  general  asked  of  all  the  pilots, 
whilst  still  going  under  sail,  in  what  direction  they  were  navigating 
and  pointing  the  charts.  They  all  replied,  by  the  course  he  had  given, 
punctually  [pricked  in] ;  then  he  answered,  that  they  were  pointing 
falsely  (which  was  so),  and  that  it  was  fitting  to  arrange  the  needle  of 
navigation,  because  it  did  not  receive  so  much  force  as  in  its  own 
quarter.  When  we  Avere  in  the  middle  of  this  open  sea  Ave  saw  a  cross 
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of  five  stars,  very  bright,  straight,  in  the  west,  and  they  are  straight 
one  with  another. 

‘During  this  time  of  two  months  and  twelve  days  we  navigated  between 
west  and  north-west  (maestral),  and  a  quarter  west  of  north-west,  and 
also  north-west,  until  we  came  to  the  equinoctial  line,  which  was  at  [a 
point]  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  degi’ees  distant  from  the  line  of 
repartition.  This  line  of  delimitation  is  thirty  degrees  distant  from 
the  meridian,  and  the  meridian  is  three  degrees  distant  from  the  Cape 
Verd  towards  the  east.  In  going  by  this  course  we  passed  near  two 
very  rich  islands ;  one  is  in  twenty  degrees  latitude  in  the  antarctic 
pole,  and  is  called  Cipanghu  ;  the  other,  in  fifteen  degrees  of  the  same 
pole,  is  named  Sumbdit  Pradit.  After  we  had  passed  the  equinoctial 
line  we  navigated  between  west,  and  north-west  and  a  quarter  west,  by 
north-west.’ 

Had  all  the  narrative  been  like  this  extract,  the  savages 
might  have  been  excused  for  their  opinion  of  ‘  Pigafetta’s 
‘  writing,  and  reading  what  he  had  written,’  as  ‘  mysteries 
‘  which  they  could  not  comprehend ;  ’  but  to  the  civilised 
world  his  notices  of  the  Magellanic  clouds,  the  Southern 
Cross,  and  the  variation  of  the  compass  are  sufficiently 
interesting,  while  the  course  of  the  squadron  which  he 
describes  makes  it  clear  that  the  Cipanghu  and  Sumbdit  are 
far  from  being  antarctic  islands.  Evidently  the  ‘  antarctic 
‘  pole  ’  is  an  expression  equivalent  to  the  southern  hemi¬ 
sphere,  and  the  degrees  are  reckoned  not  from  the  pole,  but 
from  the  equator. 

There  was  in  Magellan’s  time  great  reason  for  the  feeling 
of  triumph  which  he  exhibited  as  to  his  discovery  of  the 
straits,  since  at  that  period  no  other  waterway  westward 
into  the  Pacific  was  known  or  even  supposed  to  exist. 
People  seem  to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  to  the  south 
the  mariner  would  find  his  course  intercepted  by  the  land. 
Under  this  impression,  in  1584  the  Spaniards  made  an 
attempt  to  occupy  the  narrow  passage  which  Magellan  had 
discovered  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  from  the  use  of  it.  The  attempt,  without  any  of  the 
opposition  which  it  might  reasonably  have  excited,  ended  of 
itself  in  disastrous  failure,  as  is  fully  and  unsparingly  ex¬ 
plained  in  the  account  of  ‘  The  Prosperous  Voyage  of  Mr. 
‘  Tho.  Candish  (of  Trimly  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Esq.) ; 
‘  Written  by  Mr.  Francis  Pretty  of  Eye  in  Suffolk,  his  Com- 
‘  panion  in  the  same  Voyage.’  But  when,  in  1616,  a  Dutch 
captain  and  a  merchant  of  Amsterdam  rounded  Cape  Horn, 
the  extreme  importance  which  the  Straits  of  Magellan 
might  otherwise  have  attained  was  withdrawn  from  the 
competition  of  international  selfishness. 
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It  was  not,  however,  from  any  despotic  avarice  of  the 
foreigner,  but  from  the  narrow-minded  monopoly  of  their 
own  countrymen,  that  the  two  adventurers  sought  a  way  of 
escape : — 

•  ‘  The  States-General  of  the  United  Provinces  having,  in  favour  of 
their  East  India  Company,  prohibited  all  others  to  pass  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  Eastward,  or  through  the  Magellanick  Streights  Westward, 
there  were  some  that  began  to  think  of  another  Passage,  by  the  means 
of  wliich  the  South-Sea  might  be  visited,  as  well  as  by  the  Magellanick 
Streights,  which  were  now  shut  up  from  all  but  the  Company.  Such 
a  passage  was  suspected  to  be  somewhere  south  of  the  Streights  :  The 
Notion  was  started  by  Isaac  Le  Maire,  a  Merchant  of  Amsterdam,  and 
William  Cornelison  Schouten  of  Horne,  amongst  themselves ;  and  they 
resolved  to  be  at  the  Cost  of  a  Voyage,  to  prove  whether  there  were  any 
truth  in  it  or  no.’ 

In  these  matters  we  must  not  be  tempted  to  regard  the 
nations  of  old  as  incomparably  below  the  wisdom  and 
humanity  of  modern  times.  It  is  only  too  likely  that  even 
now,  if  Paradise  itself  were  discovered,  the  possession  of  it 
would  be  disputed  in  several  sanguinary  wars,  and  its  area 
eventually  disposed  of  to  supply  the  dividends  of  a  company 
limited. 

The  Dutch  expedition  accomplished  its  object.  For,  though 
the  smaller  of  the  two  vessels,  the  ‘  Hoorn  ’  or  ‘  Horn,’  was 
accidentally  burnt  in  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan, 
and  though  the  other  ship,  the  ‘  Eendracht  ’  or  ‘  Unity,’  before 
it  reached  home,  was  seized  and  confiscated  in  the  East  Indies, 
by  the  President  of  the  Dutch  Company  there,  this  cruel 
injustice  was  not  perpetrated  until  the  vessel’s  memorable 
service  to  the  world  had  been  already  rendered.  Its  captain, 
having  discovered  and  sailed  his  ship  through  the  Strait  of 
Le  Maire,  doubled  Cape  Horn,  naming  it  presumably  after 
the  recently  burnt  vessel,  which  had  itself  no  doubt  been 
named  after  the  captain’s  own  birthplace.  He  reached  the 
southern  latitude  of  59°  25',  and  at  that  point  ‘  saw  no  signs 
‘  of  any  land  to  the  south.’ 

Fifty  years  later.  Sir  John  Narborough,  who  had  been  sent 
to  Patagonia  by  Charles  II.  in  quest  of  gold,  found  not 
much  of  that  metal,  but  found  on  an  island  in  the  Straits 
of  Magellan  ‘  several  pieces  of  Boards  of  the  Wreck  of  a  Ship 
‘  that  had  been  burnt,’  and  also  a  piece  of  sheet-lead  with  an 
inscription  recording  the  arrival  of  the  two  Dutch  ships 
and  the  departure  of  one  of  them.  The  signatures  to  this 
he  gives  as  ‘  C.  Jacqves  Le  Maire,  S.  Willem  Cornelius 
‘  Le  Hovts,  Ares  Classen,  Ian  Cornelius  Schots,  and  Claes 
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‘  Janssen  Ban.’  *  Hence  the  name  of  the  principal  navigator 
would  seem  to  have  been  Le  Houts,  not  Schouten,  as  Captain 
Cook  and  others  have  called  him.  Captain  Cook  also  speaks 
of  his  ship  as  the  ‘  Concord,’  but  the  English  narrative  of  Le 
Houts’  voyage  calls  it  the  ‘  Unity,’  and  this  must  be  the  correct 
rendering,  since,  when  mentioning  the  death  of  one  of  the 
ship’s  company,  the  narrator  remarks  that  ‘  the  TInity  still 
‘  kept  its  Company  intire  to  this  time,  and  now  had  it  lessen’d 
‘  but  by  the  number  of  its  Name.’ 

If  Le  Houts  was  the  first  to  prove  the  continuity  of  the 
southern  ocean,  it  was  Pedro  Fernandes  de  Quires,  a  Spanish 
pilot,  who  was  the  first  sent  out  with  the  sole  view  of  dis¬ 
covering  a  southern  continent,  ‘  and  indeed  he  seems,’  Cook 
says,  ‘  to  have  been  the  first  who  had  any  idea  of  the  existence 
‘  of  one.’  By  the  expression  ‘  a  southern  continent  ’  we  must 
evidently  understand,  not  the  vague  indefinite  extension  of 
South  America  southwards,  but  some  great  independent  mass 
of  land.  Starting  from  Callao  in  1G05,  as  pilot  of  a  fleet  of 
three  vessels  commanded  by  liuis  Paz  de  Torres,  Quiros 
discovered  various  islands,  but  no  southern  continent.  De 
Torres  in  the  next  year,  after  he  had  separated  from  Quiros, 
discovered  the  strait  which  is  called  by  his  name,  between 
Australia  and  New  Guinea.  The  existence  of  Australia 
appears  to  have  been  already  vaguely  known.  The  honour 
of  discovering  its  most  southern  point  belongs  to  Tasman, 
who  in  1G42  sailed  from  Batavia  with  two  ships  belonging 
to  the  Dutch  East  India  Company,  and  gave  the  name  of 
Van  Diemen’s  Land  to  the  island  which  has  since  been  called 
Tasmania.  The  older  name  ought  surely  not  to  have  been 
altered.  It  was  given  by  Tasman  in  honour  of  his  friend 
Anthony  van  Diemen,  the  governor  of  the  Dutch  possessions 
in  the  Indies,  who  fitted  out  the  expedition  which  Tasman 
commanded,  and  whose  daughter  or  near  relative,  Maria  van 
Diemen,  afterwards  became  Tasman’s  wife.  The  Falkland 
Isles,  which  Sir  Kichard  Hawkins  explored  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  and  called  Hawkins’s  Maiden  Land  out  of 
respect  to  the  virgin  queen,  have,  like  Tasmania,  suffered  a 
change  of  name  which  is  to  be  regretted.  Tasman,  who 
discovered,  besides  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  the  north  island  of 
New  Zealand,  gave  to  one  of  the  headlands  of  the  latter  the 
name  Cape  Maria  van  Diemen,  and  this  record  of  his 
affection  has  been  allowed  to  remain  unobliterated. 

*  ‘A  conipleat  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels,’  by  John 
Harris,  A.M.,  1705,  vol.  ii.  p.  805.  Yet  in  vol.  i.  p.  37,  of  the  same 
work,  the  Dutch  captain  is  named  William  Cornelison  Schouten. 
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In  the  advances  of  knowledge  there  is  great  irregularity, 
such  as  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  account  for.  At  some 
epochs  the  slightest  clue  seems  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  wits 
of  a  multitude  of  men,  who  follow  it  up  so  closely  and 
eagerly  that  it  soon  becomes  almost  impossible  to  decide  who 
first  carried  the  thread  into  the  labyrinth  or  to  discern  who 
has  carried  it  furthest.  Yet  at  other  epochs  the  world  seems 
sluggish  to  all  suggestions.  Though  Tasman  discovered  New 
Zealand  in  1642,  nevertheless,  until  Cook  in  1770  sailed  round 
the  whole  group  of  its  constituent  islands,  itcontinued  through 
a  century  and  a  quarter  to  be  supposed  by  many  to  be  part 
of  a  southern  continent.  Considering  that  its  most  southern 
point  is  in  a  latitude  corresponding,  as  regards  distance  from 
the  equator,  pretty  neai'ly  with  that  of  Dijon  in  France,  one 
is  disposed  to  wonder  where  the  brave  spirits  of  ocean  were 
slumbering  in  the  days  before  Dibdin.  South  Georgia,  it  is 
true,  appears  to  have  been  sighted  in  1675,  but  this  was  by 
accident,  and  in  the  same  latitude  of  54°  south,  Lozier 
Bouvet  of  the  French  East  India  Company  ‘  discovered  land, 
‘or  what  he  judged  to  be  land,’  on  January  1,  1739.  Cook 
made  several  attempts  to  rediscover  Bouvet’s  Land,  but  with¬ 
out  success,  and  concludes  that  ‘  it  is,  therefore,  very  probable 
‘  that  what  Bouvet  saw  was  nothing  more  than  a  large  ice 
‘  island.’  Sir  James  Clark  Boss  also  made  an  inefiectual 
attempt  to  find  Bouvet  Island,  and  came  to  the  same 
sceptical  conclusion  that  Cook  had  formed ;  but  he  candidly 
adds — 

‘  I  have  now,  however,  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  an  island  in 
that  vicinity,  for  since  my  return  to  England  I  have  learned 
from  C.  Enderby,  Esq.,  that  it  has  been  visited  by  several  of  his 
vessels,  and  that  a  party  from  one  of  them  actually  landed,  and  was 
compelled  by  stormy  weather  to  remain  nearly  six  days  on  the  island, 
and  brought  on  board  several  seals,  which  they  had  killed  on  its  S.W, 
point.’ 

One  vovage  of  great  importance  brought  the  seventeenth 
century  t'>  a  close — that,  namely,  on  which  the  great  astro¬ 
nomer  Halley,  himself  a  captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  was 
despatched  in  1699, ‘for  improving  the  knowledge  of  the 
‘  longitude,  and  of  the  variation  of  the  compass,  and  for 
‘  discovering  the  unknown  lands  supposed  to  be  in  the 
‘  southern  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.’  To  the  first  two 
articles  of  his  instructions  he  attended  very  successfully,  but 
he  did  not  find  any  southern  land  that  was  unknown  before. 

It  was  not  till  the  early  part  of  George  III.’s  reign  that 
the  spirit  of  maritime  discovery  once  more  awoke  to  pro- 
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ductive  enthusiasm,  and  its  activity  has  not  since  relapsed, 
nor  does  it  show  signs  as  yet  of  any  inclination  to  regard 
diflBculties  of  any  kind  as  unconquerable,  or  of  a  disposition 
to  yield  to  any  that  are  not  so. 

The  voyages  of  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret,  and  Cook,  between 
1764  and  1771,  form  an  extremely  agreeable  and  romantic 
narrative  as  ‘  licked  into  shape  ’  by  the  practised  literary 
craft  of  Dr.  John  Hawkesworth.  That  author’s  manner  did 
not,  perhaps,  give  entire  satisfaction  to  Cook,  whose  second 
voyage  is  described  by  himself  with  an  apology,  for  which 
there  was  little  need,  in  regard  to  possible  ‘  inaccuracies  of 
‘  style.’  As  to  these  his  readers  are  invited  to  recollect  that 
the  work  ‘  is  the  production  of  a  man  who  has  not  had 
‘  the  advantage  of  much  school  education,  but  who  has  been 
‘  constantly  at  sea  from  his  youth ;  and  though,  with  the 
‘  assistance  of  a  few  good  friends,  he  has  passed  through  all 
‘  the  stations  belonging  to  a  seaman,  from  an  apprentice 
‘  boy  in  the  coal  trade  to  a  post-captain  in  the  Royal  Navy, 

‘  he  has  had  no  opportunity  of  cultivating  letters.’  ‘  After 
‘  this  account  of  myself,’  he  proceeds  to  say,  ‘  the  public 
‘  must  not  expect  from  me  the  elegance  of  a  tine  writer  or 
‘  the  plausibility  of  a  professed  bookmaker,’  in  which  a 
side-thrust  at  Hawkesworth  would  seem  to  be  intended. 
Hawkes worth’s  dedication  of  his  work  to  the  king  might 
well  disgust  a  simple-minded  sea  captain  by  its  braggadocio, 
since  it  ventures  to  flatter  the  young  monarch  by  sajing, 

*  Under  your  Majesty’s  auspices,  in  little  more  than  seven 

*  years,  discoveries  have  been  made  far  greater  than  those 
‘  of  all  the  navigators  in  the  world  collectively,  from  the 
‘  expedition  of  Columbus  to  the  present  time.’ 

In  the  voyages  of  those  seven  years,  a  period  which  in¬ 
cludes  also  that  of  the  French  commander  Bougainville,  the 
most  important  novelty  in  southern  exploration  was  the 
rounding  of  Cape  South  in  New  Zealand  by  Captain  Cook. 
In  the  matter  of  pointing  to  the  mysteries  of  the  frigid 
zones,  Ihis  cape  may  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  twin  sister 
to  South  Cape  in  Tasmania,  the  glances  of  the  two  being 
focussed,  as  it  were,  upon  the  same  portion  of  the  Antarctic 
Circle. 

On  January  13,  1772,  M.  Marion  du  Fresne  discovered, 
between  latitudes  46°  and  47°  south,  Marion  and  Prince 
Edward  Islands.  To  the  former,  which  is  also  the  southern 
and  larger  of  the  two.  Captain  Marion  gave  the  name  of 
‘  “  He  de  I’Esperance,”  in  the  hope  that  this  island  would 

*  prove  an  outlying  sentinel  of  the  Antarctic  continent, 
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‘  which  was  then  being  constantly  sought  for,  and  the 
‘  necessity  for  the  existence  of  which  was  firmly  fixed  in  the 
‘  minds  of  the  geographers  of  that  age.’  *  This  unfortunate 
gentleman  did  not  live  to  realise  his  mistake,  as  he  was  soon 
afterwards  eaten  by  some  of  the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  a 
misunderstanding  about  the  custom  of  taboo  having  given 
rise,  as  Mrs.  Lirriper  would  have  said,  to  ‘  fruitful  hot  water 
‘  for  all  parties.’ 

January  13,  1772,  was  propitious  to  French  discoveries, 
for  on  this  same  day  M.  de  Kerguelen  observed  two  of 
the  Kerguelen  group,  which  he  named  the  Isles  of  Fortune, 
after  the  ship,  ‘  La  Fortune,’  which  he  commanded.  He 
afterwards  came  in  sight  of  the  main  island,  but  was  driven 
off  its  shores  by  tempestuous  weather.  *  From  the  exag- 
‘  gerated  account  he  gave  of  the  extent  of  this  new  dis- 
‘  covery,’  says  Sir  J.  C.  Ross,  ‘  it  was  very  generally  believed 
‘  that  the  great  southern  continent  which  the  philosophers 
‘  of  that  time  considered  necessary  to  maintain  the  balance 
‘  of  our  earth  was  at  length  found ;  and  M.  de  Kerguelen,  in 
‘  command  of  the“Rolland,”  of  sixty-four  guns,  accompanied 
‘  by  “  L’Oiseau  ”  frigate,  was  sent  again  to  examine  more 
‘  fully  this  interesting  land.’  In  December  1773  he  again 
came  in  sight  of  the  principal  island,  and  was  again  driven 
off ;  but  in  January  of  the  following  year  the  consort  ship  was 
enabled  to  land  an  officer,  who  went  through  the  formality 
of  taking  possession.  Early,  however,  in  1773,  Cook  and 
Fumeaux  had  already  sailed  past  this  group  of  islands  to 
the  south,  and  Ross  observes  that  ‘  the  illusion  which  had 
‘  taken  possession  of  men’s  minds  of  its  being  a  part  of  the 
‘  great  southern  continent  was  dispelled  by  a  reference  to 
‘  the  log  book  of  the  “  Adventure,”  ’  for  in  this  vessel  Cap¬ 
tain  Furneaux  crossed  the  meridian  of  Kerguelen  Land 
about  fifty  miles  to  the  southward  of  Cape  George,  which  is 
near  its  southern  extremity,  ‘  thus  proving  that  no  part  of 
‘  this  land  extends  to  the  southward  beyond  the  fiftieth 
‘  degree  of  latitude.’ 

Cook’s  second  voyage,  in  the  ‘  Resolution,’  in  company 
with  Furneaux  in  the  *  Adventure,’  resulted  in  a  great 
clearing  up  of  the  question.  It  set  back  the  possibilities  of 
the  hypothetical  continent  within  quite  unexpected  limits. 
The  mere  fact  of  the  two  ships  roaming  about  the  Southern 
Ocean  without  being  able  to  find  some  of  the  existing  points 
of  land  which  other  mariners  had  discovered  was  minor 

*  Narrative  of  the  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  ‘Challenger,’  p.  292. 
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evidence  that  those  points  did  not  belong  to  any  greatly 
extended  coast  line.  When  Cook  discovered,  or,  more 
strictly  speaking,  re-discovered,  the  Isle  of  Georgia,  now 
called  South  Georgia,  in  a  southern  latitude  corresponding 
to  that  of  Harrogate  in  the  north,  he  found  reason  to  name 
one  of  the  headlands  Cape  Disappointment.  He  had  been 
inclined  to  believe  that  he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  a  great 
continent ;  hut  instead  of  at  once  sailing  home  to  proclaim 
the  sensational  probability,  he  circumnavigated  the  island, 
or  group  of  islands,  and  found  it  not  more  than  seventy 
leagues  in  circuit.  His  reflections  upon  the  occasion  are  of 
much  interest. 

‘Who  would  have  thought,’  he  says,  ‘that  an  island  of  no  greater 
extent  than  this,  situated  between  the  latitude  of  54°  and  55°,  should, 
in  the  very  height  of  summer,  be,  in  a  manner,  wholly  covered,  many 
fathoms  deep,  with  frozen  snow  ;  but  more  especially  the  S.W.  coast  7 
The  very  sides  and  craggy  summits  of  the  lofty  mountains  were 
cased  with  snow  and  ice ;  but  the  quantity  which  lay  in  the  valleys 
is  incredible,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the  bays  the  coast  was  terminated 
by  a  wall  of  ice  of  considerable  height.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
a  great  deal  of  ice  is  formed  here  in  the  winter,  which,  in  the  spring, 
is  broken  off  and  dispersed  over  the  sea ;  but  the  island  cannot  pro¬ 
duce  the  ten  thousandth  part  of  what  we  saw,  so  that  either  there 
must  be  more  land  or  the  ice  is  formed  without  it.  These  reflections 
led  me  to  think  that  the  land  we  had  seen  the  preceding  day  might 
belong  to  an  extensive  track ;  and  I  still  had  hopes  of  discovering  a 
continent.  I  must  confess  the  disappointment  I  now  met  with  did  not 
affect  me  much,  for,  to  judge  of  the  bulk  by  the  sample,  it  would  not 
be  worth  the  discovery.’ 

If  Cook  in  his  last  observation  was  thinking  of  commerce, 
conquest,  or  colonisation,  there  can  scarcely  be  two  opinions 
about  the  correctness  of  his  view,  and  the  samples  that  have 
been  taken  much  farther  south  give  just  as  little  encourage¬ 
ment  with  regard  to  the  purely  financial  value  of  the  bulk, 
although  whales  and  seals  and  guano  might  for  a  time  be  a 
source  of  profit.  To  the  shores  actually  within  the  frigid 
zone,  on  which  it  is  but  rarely  possible  to  effect  a  landing 
or  maintain  a  foothold,  even  Cook’s  energetic  namesake  in 
modern  times  would  not  readily  undertake  personally  to 
conduct  a  group  of  tourists.  Captain  Cook  himself,  how¬ 
ever,  was  little  enough  influenced  by  the  unscientific  aspect 
of  the  question  to  which  the  phrase  above  quoted  might 
seem  to  refer.  He  was  the  first  navigator,  so  far  as  history 
has  recorded,  to  penetrate  within  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Be¬ 
tween  eleven  and  twelve  o’clock  on  Sunday,  January  17,  1773, 
he  crossed  it  for  the  first  time  in  longitude  39°  85'  east. 
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The  weather  was  at  the  time  tolerably  clear,  so  that  the 
view  was  open  for  several  leagues  round  the  ship,  and  only 
one  island  of  ice  had  been  seen  since  the  morning,  al¬ 
though  later  on,  about  4  p.m.,  still  steering  to  the  south, 
they  ‘  observed  the  whole  sea  in  a  manner  covered  with 
‘  ice,  from  the  direction  of  S.E.  round  by  the  south  and 
‘  west.’ 

‘  At  a  quarter  past  six  o’clock,’  he  says,  ‘  being  then  in  the  latitude  of 
67°  15'  south,  we  could  proceed  no  farther,  the  ice  being  entirely  closed 
to  the  south,  in  the  whole  extent  from  east  to  W.S.VV.,  without  the 
least  appearance  of  an  opening.  This  immense  field  was  composed  of 
different  kinds  of  ice,  such  as  high  hills,  loose  or  broken  pieces  packed 
close  together,  and  what,  I  think,  Greenlandmen  call  field-ice.  A  float 
of  this  kind  of  ice  lay  to  the  S.E.  of  us,  of  such  extent  that  I  could  see 
no  end  to  it  from  the  masthead.’ 

On  December  20,  1773,  Cook  came  again  within  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  Circle,  in  longitude  147°  46'  west,  and  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  pursued  his  course  as  far  as  67°  31'  south,  the  longitude 
then  being  142°  54'  west.  In  this  region  they  met  with 
ice  islands  that  were  very  high  and  rugged,  forming  at  their 
tops  many  peaks,  whereas  the  most  of  those  they  had  seen 
before  were  flat  at  top,  and  not  so  high,  ‘  though  many  of 
‘  them  were  between  two  and  three  hundred  feet  in  height, 

‘  and  between  two  and  three  miles  in  circuit,  with  perpen- 
‘  dicular  cliffs  or  sides,  astonishing  to  behold.’  Cook  was 
here  under  a  necessity  of  turning  back  northward,  again. 
There  was  a  space  of  twenty-four  degrees  of  latitude  to  the 
north,  still  unexplored,  in  which  there  might  or  might  not 
be  a  large  tract  of  land,  a  problem  only  to  be  solved  by 
visiting  those  parts.  But  besides  this,  the  field  ice  was  so 
thick  and  close  as  wholly  to  obstruct  his  passage  to  the 
south,  and  when  he  made  sail  to  the  west,  under  double 
reefed  topsails  and  courses,  with  a  strong  gale  at  north,  the 
attendant  snow  and  sleet  froze  to  the  rigging  as  it  fell, 
making  the  ropes  like  wires  and  the  sails  like  boards  or 
plates  of  metal.  ‘  The  shivers,  also,’  he  adds,  ‘  were  frozen 
‘  so  fast  in  the  blocks  that  it  required  our  utmost  efforts  to 
‘  get  a  topsail  down  and  up  ;  the  cold  so  intense  as  hardly  to 
‘  be  endured ;  the  whole  sea,  in  a  manner,  covered  with  ice  j 
‘  a  hard  gale  and  a  thick  fog.’ 

Undeterred  by  such  hardships,  in  the  very  next  month,  on 
January  26,  1774,  Cook  a  third  time  penetrated  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  Circle,  this  time  entering  it  in  the  longitude  of 
109°  31'  west,  being  lured  on  by  very  different  climatic  con¬ 
ditions,  since  on  the  previous  day  he  was  able  to  report ; 
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‘  The  weather  mild  and  not  unpleasant,  and  not  a  bit  of  ice 
‘  in  view.’ 

With  weather  now  foggy  and  cold,  now  clear  and  serene, 
under  gentle  gales,  he  pressed  on  till  the  30th  of  the  month,  and 
on  that  morning  they  perceived  the  clouds  over  the  southern 
horizon  to  be  of  the  snow-white  brightness  which  indicated 
the  approach  to  field  ice.  Soon  afterwards,  ‘ninety- seven 
‘  ice  hills  were  distinctly  seen  within  the  field,  besides  those 
‘  on  the  outside ;  many  of  them  very  large,  and  looking  like 
‘  a  ridge  of  mountains,  rising  one  above  another,  till  they 
‘  were  lost  in  the  clouds.’  There  is  gi'eat  probability  that 
in  these  ‘  prodigious  ice  mountains,’  as  he  calls  them.  Cook 
may  have  been  looking  upon  a  portion  of  the  missing  con¬ 
tinent,  or  perhaps  an  antarctic  island  of  continental  pro¬ 
portions.  Without  saying  it  was  impossible  anywhere  to 
get  farther  to  the  south,  be  believed  it  to  be  a  dangerous 
and  rash  enterprise,  such  as  no  man  in  his  situation  would 
have  thought  of. 

‘  It  was,  indeed,’  he  says,  ‘  my  opinion,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  most 
on  board,  that  this  ice  extended  quite  to  the  pole,  or  perhaps  joined  to 
some  land,  to  which  it  had  been  fixed  from  the  earliest  time  ;  and  that 
it  is  here — that  is,  to  the  south  of  this  parallel — where  all  the  ice  we 
find  scattered  up  and  down  to  the  north  is  first  formed,  and  afterwards 
broken  off  by  gales  of  wind  or  other  causes,  and  brought  to  the  north 
by  the  currents,  which  we  always  found  to  set  in  that  diiection  in  high 
latitudes.’ 

But,  whatever  the  possibilities  of  the  case  might  be,  and 
whatever  his  own  personal  ambition  might  have  dictated 
(which  was,  not  only  to  go  farther  than  anyone  had  been 
before,  but  as  far  as  it  was  within  the  power  of  man  to  go), 
Cook  concludes  that,  since  they  could  not  proceed  one  inch 
farther  to  the  south,  no  other  reason  need  be  assigned  for 
his  tacking  and  standing  back  to  the  north,  he  ‘being 
‘  at  this  time  in  the  latitude  of  71°  10'  south,  longitude 
‘  106°  54'  west.’ 

On  January  31,  1775,  when  in  latitude  59°  south,  longi¬ 
tude  27°  west.  Cook  came  in  sight  of  a  lofty  peak,  like  a 
sugar  loaf,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Freezeland  Peak, 
after  the  man  who  first  discovered  it.  The  man,  perhaps, 
owed  this  honour  to  the  fact  that  his  name  was  in  happy 
coincidence  with  the  temperature  of  the  region.  Behind 
this  peak  appeared  an  elevated  coast,  whose  lofty  snowclad 
summits  were  seen  above  the  clouds;  and  about  fourteen 
miles  to  the  south  Cook  sighted  another  coast,  which  he 
named  Southern  Thule,  because,  so  far  as  he  knew,  it  was 
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the  most  southern  land  that  had  ever  yet  been  discovered. 
It  showed  a  surface  of  vast  height,  and  was  everywhere 
covered  with  snow. 

After  cruising  about  till  February  5,  at  first  northward 
and  then  again  southward,  sighting  various  coasts  and 
headlands.  Cook  concluded  that  what  he  had  seen,  which  he 
named  Sandwich  Land,  was  either  a  group  of  islands  or 
else  a  point  of  the  continent. 

‘  For  I  firmly  believe,’  he  says,  ‘  that  there  is  a  track  of  land  near 
the  pole  which  is  the  source  of  most  of  the  ice  that  is  spread  over  this 
vast  southern  ocean.  I  also  think  it  probable  that  it  extends  farthest 
to  the  north  opposite  the  Southern  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans,  because 
ice  was  always  found  by  us  farther  to  the  north  in  these  oceans  than 
anywhere  else,  which,  I  judge,  could  not  be  if  there  were  not  land  to 
the  south — I  mean  a  land  ol'  considerable  extent.’ 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  though  the  polar  ice  field  may  cor¬ 
respond  with  Cook’s  hypothesis,  the  polar  land  is  not  now 
supposed  to  be  arranged  in  the  way  that  he  imagined.  A 
map,  published  by  Mr.  A.  S.  White,  in  the  easily  accessible 
pages  of  ‘Good  Words  ’  for  1880,  shows  that  the  antarctic 
land,  as  planned  from  the  best  data  available,  bulges  north¬ 
ward  in  a  remarkable  manner,  not  towards  the  great  oceans, 
but  towards  the  older  known  land  masses.  The  nearest 
approach  is  made  to  Cape  Horn,  towards  which  it  throws, 
as  it  were,  a  connecting  chain  of  outlying  islands.*  Over 
a  far  larger  space  of  intervening  ocean,  it  points  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope ;  and  again,  though  also  at  a  great  distance, 
it  projects  a  vast  broadside  towards  the  southern  coast  of 
Australia. 

Cook  remarks  in  one  place ; — 

‘  The  risque  one  runs  in  exploring  a  coast,  in  these  unknown  and 
icy  seas,  is  so  very  great,  that  I  can  be  bold  enough  to  say  that  no  man 
will  ever  venture  farther  than  I  have  done,  and  that  the  lands  which 
may  lie  to  the  south  will  never  be  explored.’ 

And,  in  another  place : — 

‘  I  had  now  made  the  circuit  of  the  southern  ocean,  in  a  high  lati¬ 
tude,  and  traversed  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  leave  not  the  least  room 


*  It  is  probable,  too,  ‘  that  the  depth  between  Cape  Horn  and  the 
south  polar  land  is  much  shallower  than  that  between  either  Africa  or 
Australia  and  the  same  land.  In  any  case,  it  is  certain  that  facilities 
must  exist  here  for  promoting  the  flow  of  cold  water  at  the  bottom 
from  high  antarctic  latitudes  into  the  lower  latitudes  of  the  South 
Atlantic  Ocean.’  Narrative  of  the  Cruise  of  H.M.S.  ‘  Challenger,’ 
p.  969. 
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for  the  possibility  of  there  being  a  continent,  unless  near  the  pole,  and 
out  of  reach  of  navigation.’ 

But  even  Cook’s  great  skill  and  remarkable  services  did 
not,  it  will  presently  be  perceived,  sttffice  to  make  him  an 
unerring  prophet. 

Among  the  predecessors  of  Cook,  the  one  who  most  nearly 
approached  the  Antarctic  Circle  was,  according  to  Dumont 
d’Urville,  a  Dutchman,  whose  name  he  gives  under  the 
several  forms  of  Theodoric  de  Gheritk,  Dirik  Gueritk,  and 
Gherik.  His  ship,  D’Urville  says,  was  part  of  the  East 
Indian  squadron  of  Simon  de  Cordes.  In  January  of  the 
year  1600,  as  they  were  quitting  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  a 
furious  tempest  dispersed  the  vessels,  and  drove  that  of 
Gherik  to  latitude  64°  south.  ‘There  he  discovered  a  coast 
‘  resembling  that  of  Norway,  mountainous,  covered  with 
‘  snow,  and  extending,  it  seemed,  in  the  direction  of  the 
‘  Solomon  Islands.’  This  narrative,  long  deemed  apocryphal, 
was,  the  French  author  observes,  reinstated  in  credit  by  the 
discovery  of  New  South  Shetland.  It  was  early  in  1819  that 
Mr.  William  Smith,  of  Blyth,  in  his  passage  from  Monte 
Video  to  Valparaiso,  made,  apparently  by  accident,  the  dis¬ 
covery  referred  to  of  the  South  Shetland  Isles,  in  latitude 
62°  south  and  longitude  60°  west.  The  Russian  captains 
Bellinghausen  and  LazarefF,  with  the  ships  ‘  Vostok  ’  and 
‘  Mimi,’  in  January  1821,  penetrated  to  the  seventieth 
degree  of  south  latitude,  and  subsequently,  in  latitude 
69°  30'  south,  discovered  the  islands  of  Alexander  and  Peter 
the  Great.  The  Powell  Islands,  or  South  Orkneys,  in 
latitude  60°  55'  south,  were  discovered  by  Powell  in  the 
same  year,  1821.  Not  much  later,  James  Weddell,  in  the 
brig  ‘  Jane,’  of  Leith,  of  160  tons,  having  with  him  Matthew 
Brisbane,  in  the  cutter  ‘Beaufoy,’  of  London,  of  65  tons, 
being  on  an  adventure  for  procuring  fur-seal  skins,  proved 
that  Cook’s  Sandwich  Land  was  no  point  of  the  unknown 
continent.  This  he  determined  by  the  expedient  of  sail¬ 
ing  past  it  to  the  south.  Still,  he  thought  it  probable 
that  a  large  tract  of  land  might  be  found  a  little  farther 
south  than  they  had  yet  been.  ‘  I  accordingly  informed 
‘  Mr.  Brisbane,’  he  says,  ‘  of  my  intention  of  standing  to  the 
‘  southward,  and  he,  with  a  boldness  which  greatly  en- 
‘  hanced  the  respect  I  bore  him,  expressed  his  willingness  to 
‘  push  our  research  in  that  direction,  though  we  had  been 
‘  hitherto  so  unsuccessful.’  Cook’s  ship,  the  ‘Resolution,’  of 
462  tons  burthen,  was  only  a  collier,  but  it  was  at  any  rate 
a  type  and  size  of  vessel  specially  selected  and  approved  by 
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himself  for  the  purposes  of  his  voyage,  and,  besides  being 
of  seven  times  the  tonnage  of  Brisbane’s  cockleshell,  it 
was  nearly  three  times  that  of  Captain  Weddell’s  brig. 
Yet  the  two  traders  were  able  to  falsify  Cook’s  prediction 
that  no  man  would  ever  venture  farther  than  he  had  done. 
They  pressed  bravely  on,  in  spite  of  a  long  course  of  dense 
fogs,  decks  constantly  wet,  the  seamen  suffering  from  colds, 
agues,  and  rheumatisms,  the  necessity  of  being  content  with 
inadequate  rations,  and  the  not  unfrequent  chances  of 
running  against  some  ice  island,  perhaps  a  mile  or  two  long 
and  two  or  three  hundred  feet  high,  an  incident  Avhich 
might  at  any  time  have  abruptly  and  for  ever  ended  their 
combined  pursuit  of  seals  and  science.  As  a  reward  for 
their  enterprise,  on  February  20,  1823  (misprinted  1822  in 
Weddell’s  book),  they  reached  latitude  74°  15'  south  and 
longitude  34°  16'  45"  west.  The  sky  was  clear.  Nothing 
like  land  was  to  be  seen.  Only  four  ice  islands  were  in 
view,  on  one  of  which  a  great  number  of  penguins  were 
roosting.  The  sea  was  perfectly  clear  of  field  ice.  It  is 
with  pardonable  pride  that  Weddell  points  out  that  the 
latitude  he  had  attained  was  ‘  3°  o'  farther  south  than 
‘  Captain  Cook  or  any  preceding  Jiavigator  reached.’  To 
this  hitherto  unvisited  part  of  the  ocean  he  gave  the  cum¬ 
brous  name  of  King  George  the  Fourth’s  Sea.  From  his 
own  remarkable  experience  he  fancies  that  the  antarctic 
polar  sea  may  be  found  less  icy  than  is  imagined,  and  that 
a  clear  field  of  discovery,  even  to  the  south  pole,  may  there¬ 
fore  be  anticipated. 

His  record  for  two  days  earlier,  when  the  vessels  were  be¬ 
tween  latitudes  72°  and  73°  south,  is  worthy  of  note  ; — 

‘  In  the  evening  we  had,’  he  says,  ‘  many  whales  about  the  s’nip, 
and  the  sea  was  literally  covered  with  birds  of  the  blue  peterel  kind. 
Not  a  particle  of  ice  of  any  descp.iption  was  to  be  seen.  The 
evening  was  mild  and  serene,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  reflection 
that  probably  we  should  have  obstacles  to  contend  with  in  our  passage 
northward  through  the  ice,  our  situation  might  have  been  envied.’ 

Neither  Weddell  in  this  February,  nor  the  American 
Morrell,  who  penetrated  beyond  70°  south  in  the  following 
month  of  the  same  year,  discovered  any  antarctic  land,  and 
much  of  the  New  South  Greenland  which  Morrell  claimed 
to  have  discovered  was  sailed  over  by  D’Urville’s  ships,  the 
‘  Astrolabe  ’  and  ‘  Zelee.’  By  this  incident  D’Urville  was 
made  extremely  and  not  unnaturally  sceptical  in  regard  to 
the  narratives  of  Weddell  and  Morrell  alike,  but  he  admits 
that  subsequent  events  redeemed  Weddell’s  account  from  any 
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imputation  of  intrinsic  improbability.  Captain  John  Biscoe 
may  dispute  with  Cook  the  honour  of  being  the  first  dis¬ 
coverer  of  the  so-called  Southern  Continent.  Biscoe,  in  the 
brig  ‘Tula,’  on  February  27,  1831,  met  with  it  in  latitude 
65°  57'  south,  longitude  47°  20'  east,  and  found  it  extending 
east  and  west  200  miles,  and  this  portion  he  named 
Enderby  Land,  after  the  merchant  who  had  equipped  him 
for  the  voyage.  On  February  10,  1832,  he  discovered 
Graham’s  Land,  in  latitude  67°  1'  south,  longitude  71°  48' 
west.  Captain  Ballenj",  sent  out  by  the  Messrs.  Enderby 
and  other  merchants,  reached  the  southern  latitude  of  69° 
in  the  ‘Eliza  Scott,’  and  with  that  vessel,  on  February  9, 
1839,  in  latitude  66°  44'  south,  longitude  163°  1 1'  east,  dis¬ 
covered  five  islands,  since  named  after  him  the  Balleny 
Islands.  In  the  following  month  he  discovered  Sabrina 
Land  in  latitude  65°  25'  south,  longitude  118°  30'  east,  so 
named  after  the  cutter  ‘  Sabrina,’  which,  under  command 
of  Captain  Freeman,  accompanied  the  ‘Eliza  Scott  ’  through¬ 
out  her  perilous  adventure. 

There  now  arose  a  rather  singular  complication.  In  1838 
the  United  States  sent  out  an  exploring  expedition  of  five 
vessels  under  Commodore  Wilkes,  an  expedition  of  which 
the  noble  conception  and  solid  successes  should  be  estimated 
not  by  a  consideration  of  the  position  which  the  great 
Republic  now  holds,  but  in  view  of  its  resources  fifty  years 
ago.  The  voyage  was  not  concluded  till  1842.  It  was  in 
the  early  part  of  1840  that  the  fleet  made  a  cruise  in  the 
frigid  zone,  choosing,  as  all  expeditions  naturally  do  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  months  which  stand  for  summer  in  the 
antarctic  regions.  The  scientific  staff  were  for  this  occasion 
left  ashore  in  sunnier  climes.  Exactly  at  this  same  period 
the  French  navigator  above  mentioned.  Captain  J.  Dumont 
d’Urville,  was  making  a  similar  cruise.  Very  shortly  after¬ 
wards,  namely,  on  January  1,  1841,  Sir  James  Clark  Ross, 
with  the  English  expedition  which  had  long  been  preparing 
with  a  view  to  reaching,  if  possible,  the  south  magnetic  pole, 
crossed  the  Antarctic  Circle  in  pursuit  of  this  object.  One 
might  innocently  remark  upon  the  strangeness  of  the  coin¬ 
cidence  that  three  such  expeditions  should  be,  as  it  were, 
attacking  the  same  fortress  so  nearly  at  the  same  time. 

Wilkes  is  inclined  to  regard  it  as  a  feather  in  the  cap  of 
the  Americans  that  their  ships  should  have  been  allowed  to 
brave  the  dangers  of  the  frigid  zone  when  very  ill  prepared 
in  comparison  with  the  English  vessels  which  had  been 
fitted  out  expressly  for  that  purpose,  and  yet  he  does  not 
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conceal  his  vexation  with  the  Government  of  his  own 
country  for  having  left  them  so  ill  furnished.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  his  own  eagerness  to  snatch  a  discovery 
may  not  have  been  chiefly  in  fault.  He  certainly  encoun¬ 
tered  great  risks  and  hardships,  and  in  the  end  obtained 
only  a  very  qualified  meed  of  praise  for  the  success  of  his 
exploit.  He  does  not  speak  in  his  naiTative  of  having 
reached  much  beyond  67°  south,  but  he  claims  to  have 
explored  upwards  of  1,500  miles  of  the  coast  of  the  antarctic 
continent  facing  New  Holland  and  lying  between  95°  aiid 
157°  of  east  longitude. 

D’Urville,  with  the  ‘  Astrolabe  ’  and  ‘  Zelee,’  discovered 
antarctic  land  on  January  19,  1840.  Some  of  his  officers 
landed  on  a  small  granitic  island  on  the  21st.  He  traced 
the  land,  which  he  named  Terre  Adelie,  in  a  continuous 
line  for  150  miles 'between  the  longitudes  of  136°  and  142° 
east,  in  about  the  latitude  of  the  Antarctic  Circle.  Proceed¬ 
ing  westward,  he  sailed  along  about  sixty  miles  of  ice  barrier, 
which  he  named  Cote  Clairee,  the  western  point  of  which, 
Ross  says,  had  been  seen  by  Balleny  in  the  preceding 
summer,  but  mistaken  by  him  for  an  enormous  iceberg, 
while  the  land  he  at  first  imagined  he  saw  behind  it  he 
afterwards  thought  might  only  be  clouds. 

That  the  American  enterprise  at  this  moment  was  not 
very  welcome  to  the  French  explorers  may  be  inferred  from 
a  queer  incident  reported  by  Lieutenant  Commandant 
Ringgold,  of  the  United  States  brig,  the  ‘Porpoise.’  In 
the  midst  of  the  ice  he  came  up  with  the  French  vessels, 
and  was  ‘desirous  of  speaking  and  exchanging  the  usual 
‘  and  customary  compliments  incidental  to  naval  life,’  but, 
while  gaining  fast,  and  his  intentions  too  evident  to  excite 
a  doubt,  so  far  from  any  reciprocity  being  evinced,  he  saw 
with  surprise  the  French  flagship  making  sail  to  get  away 
from  him. 

‘  It  is  with  regret,’  he  says,  ‘  that  I  mention  the  above  transaction, 
and  it  cannot  but  excite  tlie  surprise  of  all  that  such  a  cold  rejmlse 
should  have  come  from  a  French  commander,  when  the  officers  of 
that  nation  are  usually  so  distinguished  for  their  politeness  and  atten¬ 
tion.’ 

To  make  matters  even,  Commodore  Wilkes  maintains  that 
his  squadron  by  a  few  days  anticipated  the  French  discovery 
of  an  antarctic  continent.  The  value  of  the  anticipation 
can  be  best  estimated  from  his  own  account  of  it. 

‘On  this  day  (1 6th  January),’  he  says,  ‘appearances  believed  at  the 
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time  to  be  land  were  visible  from  all  three  vessels,  and  the  com¬ 
parison  of  the  three  observations,  when  taken  in  connection  with  the 
more  positive  proofs  of  its  existence  afterwards  obtained,  has  left  no 
doubt  that  the  appearance  was  not  deceptive.  From  this  day,  therefore, 
we  date  the  discovery  which  is  claimed  for  the  squadron.’ 

To  claim  the  observation  in  those  regions  of  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  land  as  giving  any  just  title  to  the  actual  discovery 
of  it  was  very  puerile  and  unworthy  of  Commodore  Wilkes’s 
real  character  and  merit.  Almost  every  voyager  had  given 
decisive  warning  against  the  illusions  produced  in  that 
atmosphere.  Captain  Weddell  says  : — 

‘  I  had  offered  a  gratuity  of  10/.  to  the  man  who  should  first  dis¬ 
cover  land.  This  proved  the  cause  of  many  a  sore  disappointment,  for 
many  of  the  seamen,  of  lively  and  sanguine  imaginations,  were  never 
at  a  loss  for  an  island.  In  short,  fog  banks  out  cf  number  were  re¬ 
ported  for  land  ;  and  many,  in  fact,  had  so  much  that  appeamnee  that 
nothing  sliort  of  standing  towards  them  till  they  vanished  could  satisfy 
us  as  to  their  real  nature.’  * 

That  the  various  patches  of  land  discovered  on  the  verge 
of  the  Antarctic  Circle  by  Wilkes,  by  D’Urville,  and  by  him¬ 
self,  unite  to  form  a  great  southern  continent,  did  not  seem 
to  Sir  J.  C.  Eoss  to  be  by  any  means  adequately  proved  ;  but 
in  any  case  he  decisively  allots  to  Balleny  the  coveted  honour 
of  priority  for  which  the  French  and  Americans  were  con¬ 
tending  with  each  other,  and 

‘  to  which,’  he  observes,  ‘  should  this  land  eventually  prove  to  be  a 
continent  extending  to  Kemp  and  Enderby  Land,  as  they  suppose,  it 
follows  that  neither  of  them  have  the  smallest  claim  whatever ; 
although  equal  praise  is  due  to  them  for  their  exertions  and  perseverance 
as  if  they  had  really  been  the  discoverers,  for  at  that  time  they  could 
not  have  known  that  Balleny  had  been  there  the  year  before  them.’ 

Eoss  himself  had  a  grievance  against  both  the  other 
expeditions. 

‘  That  the  commanders,’  he  says,  ‘  of  each  of  these  great  national 
undertakings  should  have  selected  the  very  place  for  penetrating  to  the 
southward,  for  the  exploration  of  which  they  were  well  aware  at  the 
time  that  the  expedition  under  my  command  was  expressly  preparing, 
and  thereby  forestalling  our  purposes,  did  certainly  greatly  surprise 
me.  I  should  have  expected  them  rather  to  have  chosen  any  other 
path  in  the  wide  field  before  them  than  one  thus  pointed  out,  if  no 
higher  consideration  had  power  to  prevent  such  an  interference.’ 

He  evaded  the  difficulty  thus  caused  by  using  the  discretion 


.  *  The  remarks  by  Ross,  vol.  i.  pp.  177-8,  are  also  very  much  to  the 
point,  but  they  were  not  available  for  Wilkes’s  guidance. 
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entrusted  to  him  and  selecting  a  much  more  easterly  meridian 
on  which  to  enter  the  Antarctic  Circle.  From  Commodore 
Wilkes  he  received  a  peculiar  act  of  kindness,  for  which  he 
expresses  himself  duly  grateful,  although  it  was  probably  at 
the  moment  a  source  of  exquisite  discomfort  and  annoyance. 
To  the  distinguished  discoverer  of  the  North  Magnetic  Pole 
Wilkes  sent  a  letter  of  advice,  observing,  ‘  I  venture  to 
‘  offer  you  a  few  hints  that  may  be  useful  to  you  in  your 
‘  undertaking,’  thus  ingeniously  providing  that  whatever 
success  the  countryman  of  Cook  and  Weddell  and  Balleny 
might  meet  with  should  be  attributable  to  the  ‘  few 
‘  hints  ’  of  his  American  adviser.  Though  Wilkes,  by  the 
instructions  of  his  own  Government,  was  expressly  precluded 
from  making  known  his  discoveries  during  the  continuance 
of  his  voyage,  he  nevertheless  sent  a  chart  of  them  to  Ross, 
a  mistaken  piece  of  benevolence  which  could  not  but  fetter 
Ross,  by  warning  him,  as  it  were,  off  Wilkes’s  field  of  ex¬ 
ploration.  In  the  end  it  turned  out  very  badly  for  Wilkes 
himself,  for,  though  in  his  Narrative  he  insinuates  that  it 
was  he  who  told  Ross  where  to  go,  Ross  went  to  at  least  one 
place  from  which  Wilkes  would  certainly  have  wished  him  to 
abstain.  He  sailed  right  over  a  portion  of  Wilkes’s  southern 
continent.  To  add  to  the  vexatiousness  of  this  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  Ross,  which  Wilkes  tried  to  explain  away,  it 
was  an  officer  of  high  standing  in  the  United  States  Navy, 
Captain  Aulick,  who,  to  his  great  honour,  made  the  world 
acquainted  with  the  true  merits  of  the  case.  It  was  not  un¬ 
natural  that  the  record  of  Wilkes’s  discoveries  should  have 
been  much  discredited  by  this  occurrence.  He  seems, 
indeed,  in  his  over-eagerness  to  have  mixed  up  in  a  very 
unscientific  manner  the  appearances  of  land  with  those 
observations  which  might  be  described  as  having  a  solid 
basis  of  reality.  In  speaking  of  the  combined  explorations 
of  the  ‘  Vincennes,’  the  ‘  Porpoise,’  and  the  ‘  Peacock,’  Wilkes 
says :  ‘  The  fact  of  there  being  no  northerly  current  along 
‘  this  extended  line  of  coast  is  a  strong  proof  in  my  mind  of 
‘  its  being  a  continent,  instead  of  arange  of  islands.’  Having 
found  the  coast,  where  the  ice  permitted  approach,  enveloped 
with  a  perpendicular  barrier,  in  some  cases  unbroken  for 
fifty  miles,  he  argues  that  if  there  were  only  a  chain  of 
islands  the  outline  of  the  ice  would  undoubtedly  be  of 
another  form,  and  that  it  is  scarcely  to  be  conceived  that  so 
long  a  chain  could  extend  so  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of 
land.  Besides  that  *  the  land  has  none  of  the  abruptness  of 
‘  termination  that  the  islands  of  high  southern  latitudes 
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‘  exhibit,’  in  his  opinion  the  vast  number  of  ice  islands  con¬ 
clusively  points  out  that  there  is  some  extensive  nucleus 
which  retains  them  in  their  position,  whereas  from  islands, 
if  they  were  such,  the  ice  would  be  disengaged,  as  happens 
in  all  other  cases  in  like  latitudes. 

‘  The  formation  of  the  coast,’  he  adds,  ‘  is  different  from  what  would 
probably  be  found  near  islands,  soundings  being  obtained  in  compara 
tively  shoal  water ;  and  the  colour  of  the  water  also  indicates  that  it  is 
not,  like  other  southern  lands,  abrupt  and  precipitous.  This  cause  is 
sufficient  to  retain  the  huge  masses  of  ice,  by  their  being  attached  by 
their  lower  surfaces  instead  of  their  sides  only.’ 

Whatever  the  weight  of  the  arguments,  the  facts  are  still 
awaiting  satisfactory  observation  to  determine  whether  the 
ice-girt  range  in  question  is  the  border  of  a  continental 
mass  of  land,  or  of  one  or  two  long  islands,  or  of  a  chain  of 
small  ones  more  or  less  bound  together  by  ice,  and  standing 
perhaps  as  the  advanced  guard  of  a  continent.  How  easily 
deep  gulfs  and  straits  and  arms  of  the  sea  might  have  been 
passed  unnoticed  in  the  midst  of  fogs  and  storms  by  the 
antarctic  voyagers  may  be  guessed  from  the  fact  that  Cook’s 
companion.  Captain  Furneaux,  when  exploring  in  a  very 
different  climate,  unhampered  by  icefields  and  icebergs,  was 
deluded  into  saying,  ‘  It  is  my  opinion  that  there  is  no 
‘  strait  between  New  Holland  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  but 
‘  a  very  deep  bay.’ 

Boss,  on  his  part,  had  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  his 
own  results.  On  February  2,  1841,  he  and  Captain  Crozier, 
in  the  ‘  Erebus  ’  and  ‘  Terror,’  reached  latitude  78°  4'  south, 
in  longitude  187°  east,  not  only  far  beyond  any  previous, 
but  far  beyond  any  subsequent,  navigators  except  them¬ 
selves.  On  February  23  in  the  following  year  they  reached 
78°  9'  30”  south,  in  longitude  161°  27'  west.  Their  highest 
latitude  ,in  1843  was  attained  on  March  5,  in  longitude 
14°  51'  west,  and  though  it  was  only  71°  30'  south,  it 
was  still  higher  than  anyone  except  Weddell  and  themselves 
had  ever  reached  ;  and  this  third  cruise  was  distinguished  by 
one  remarkable  feature,  that  in  latitude  68°  34'  south, 
longitude  12°  49'  west,  they  sounded  with  4,000  fathoms 
of  line  without  reaching  the  bottom.  That  their  achieve¬ 
ments  were  not  carried  out  without  hardships  and  extreme 
peril,  it  would  take  too  long  to  show  in  full  detail.  It  may 
be  sufficiently  indicated  by  two  curious  incidents.  While 
the  two  vessels  were  endeavouring  to  weather  an  iceberg  in 
a  storm,  they  were  brought  into  violent  collision  with  one 
another,  and  among  other  consequences  the  best  bower 
yOL.  CLXXIIT.  NO.  CCCLIV.  E  B 
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anchor  of  the  ‘  Erebus  ’  was  subsequently  ‘  found  suspended 
‘  about  three  feet  below  the  water  line,  by  its  palms  being 
‘  driven  between  seven  and  eight  inches  into  the  solid  wood, 

*  and  [it]  remained  fixed  there  without  any  other  fastening 
‘  to  the  ship,  with  the  flukes  uppermost.’  On  another 
occasion,  with  the  thermometer  at  19°  Fahr.,  the  waves 
which  broke  over  the  ships  froze  as  they  fell  on  the  decks 
and  rigging,  so  that  a  heavy  weight  of  ice  accumulated 
about  the  hull  and  ropes,  which  kept  the  crew  constantly 
employed  with  axes  breaking  it  away ;  and  while  the  people 
of  the  ‘  Terror’  were  engaged  in  thus  chopping  away  from 
her  bows  the  thick  coat  of  ice  which  had  been  formed  by 
the  freezing  of  a  portion  of  each  wave  that  she  plunged  into, 
a  small  fish  was  found  in  the  mass.  ‘  It  must  have  been 
‘  dashed  against  the  ship,  and  instantly  frozen  fast.’ 

In  1841,  after  discovering  Mount  Sabine,  nearly  10,000 
feet  high,  Ross  and  Crozier  landed  on  Possession  Island  in 
latitude  71°  56'  south,  at  that  time  the  most  southern  land 
ever  trodden  by  human  foot.  They  took  possession  of  it 
‘  in  the  name  of  Our  Most  Gracious  Sovereign  Queen 

*  Victoria,’  but  as  it  is  dangerous  to  reach  and  difficult  to 
leave,  and  as  the  igneous  rocks  of  which  it  is  entirely  com¬ 
posed  show  not  the  smallest  appearance  of  vegetation,  this 
addition  to  the  empire  will  be  rather  of  sentimental  than 
economic  value,  unless  and  until  its  deep  bed  of  guano  can  be 
made  a  source  of  malodorous  wealth.  A  few  days  later  the 
explorers  came  into  clear  view  of  a  magnificent  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains,  which  they  had  already  obscurely  descried  stretching 
away  to  the  southward.  The  elevation,  roughly  measured, 
varied  from  twelve  to  upwards  of  fourteen  thousand  feet. 
To  the  most  conspicuous  summit  was  given  the  illustrious 
name  of  Herschel.  After  discovering  Mount  Melbourne, 
which  bore  a  striking  resemblance  to  Mount  Etna,  but 
apparently  with  an  elevation  very  much  greater,  they  passed 
Weddell’s  highest  latitude,  and  celebrated  the  occasion  by 
drinking  the  seamen’s  favourite  toast  of  ‘  Sweethearts  and 
‘  Wives.’  They  then  surpassed  their  own  previous  achieve¬ 
ment  by  landing  on  and  annexing  Franklin  Island,  in  lati¬ 
tude  76°  8'  south,  having  risked  their  lives  that  nothing 
might  be  wanting  to  the  ceremony  of  adorning  the  British 
crown  with  this  gem  of  purest  ray  serene.  In  this  neigh¬ 
bourhood  they  were  astonished  to  find  an  active  volcano, 
12,400  feet  high,  which  they  named  Mount  Erebus,  calling 
an  extinct  volcano  near  it,  and  little  inferior  in  height. 
Mount  Terror.  To  the  whole  of  the  southern  tract  which 
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they  had  discovered,  and  the  continuity  of  which  they  had 
traced  from  the  seventieth  to  the  seventy-ninth  degree  of 
latitude,  Eoss  gave  the  name  of  Victoria  Land. 

Eventually  the  land  which  it  was  his  glory  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  prevented  Eoss  from  reaching  the  point  which  it 
was  one  great  object  of  his  voyage  to  attain.  He  had 
already  planted  the  British  flag  on  the  North  Magnetic  Pole, 
and  it  was  his  ambition  to  adorn  the  South  Magnetic  Pole 
in  like  manner.  By  his  instructions,  based  on  the  views  of 
Professor  Gauss,  he  had  been  directed  to  look  for  it  in  longi¬ 
tude  146°  east,  latitude  66°  south.  Commodore  Wilkes, 
in  his  letter  to  Eoss,  had  said,  ‘  The  pole,  without  giving  you 
‘  accurate  deductions,  I  think  my  observations  wUl  place  in 
‘  about  latitude  70°  south,  and  longitude  140°  east.’  Eoss 
came  within  160  miles  of  the  coveted  position,  some 
hundreds  of  miles  nearer  than  any  of  his  predecessors, 
and,  ‘  from  the  multitude  of  observations  that  were  made 
‘  in  so  many  different  directions  from  it,  its  position,’ 
he  says,  ‘  may  be  determined  with  nearly  as  much  accuracy 
‘  as  if  we  had  actually  reached  the  spot  itself.’  A  careful 
combination  of  all  the  observations  in  question  assigned 
the  position  to  latitude  75°  o'  south,  in  longitude  154°  8' 
east. 

One  other  Antarctic  adventure  has  to  be  mentioned.  On 
February  16,  1874,  Captain  Nares,  in  the  ‘  Challenger,’ 
with  the  scieutiflc  staff  on  board,  penetmted  the  fringe  of 
the  frigid  zone  to  latitude  66°  40'  south,  in  longitude 
78°  22'  east.  There  were  very  sufiicient  reasons  why  that 
expedition  went  no  farther  in  those  waters ;  but  even  its 
limited  experience  was  of  importance.  According  to  the 
‘  Narrative  of  the  Cruise,’  it  was  found  that — 

*  the  deposits  forming  at  the  most  southerly  poiuts  visited  by  the 
“  Challenger  ”  are  composed  chiefly  of  continental  de'Sris  carried  into 
the  ocean  by  the  floating  ice  of  those  regions,  and  that  this  material 
makes  up  less  and  less  of  the  deposit  as  the  distance  from  the  Antarctic 
Circle  increases  until  it  completely  vanishes  about  lat.  46°  or  47°  S. 
The  deposits  along  the  antarctic  ice  barrier,  which  have  been  called 
blue  muds,  resemble  in  many  respects  the  deposits  formed  at  similar 
depths  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  British  North  America.  The  nature  of 
the  rock  fragments  dredged  in  these  latitudes  conclusively  proves  the 
existence  of  continental  land  probably  of  considerable  extent  within  the 
Antarctic  Circle.’ 

The  report  by  Staff  Commander  Creak  on  the  magnetical 
results  obtained  by  the  ‘  Challenger  ’  shows  that  they  also 
were  of  high  value.  It  has  been  noticed  already  that  the 
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great  mathematician  Gauss  did  not  rightly  estimate  the 
position  of  the  South  Magnetic  Pole.  For  certain  reasons 
he  removed  it  from  the  point  to  which  his  own  theory 
assigned  it ;  and  in  the  end  it  turned  out  that  his  theory 
was  much  nearer  the  truth  than  himself.  At  any  rate,  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  his  writings  which  gave 
an  enormous  impulse  to  the  study  in  modern  times  of  terres¬ 
trial  magnetism,  and  practically  led  to  the  sending  forth 
of  the  expedition  under  Boss.  Commander  Creak  remarks 
that — 

‘  in  view  of  the  extended  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  distribution 
of  the  earth’s  magnetism,  there  remains  but  one  obstacle  to  a  re-calcu¬ 
lation  of  the  Gaussian  constants  promising  important  results — the 
necessity  of  a  fresh  magnetic  survey  of  the  regions  south  of  the  parallel 
of  40°.  The  observations  made  by  the  memorable  Antarctic  Expedi¬ 
tion  under  Ross  in  1839-43  were  of  immense  importance  when  token 
in  connection  with  those  made  in  other  portions  of  the  world  abont  the 
same  date,  and  at  different  epochs,  where  the  secular  change  was 
known  ;  but  enough  has  since  been  ascertained  to  show  that  consider¬ 
able  changes  have  been  going  on  in  antarctic  regions,  and  until  these 
changes  are  accurately  known  by  means  of  extended  observation  the' 
data  for  calculation  must  remain  imperfect.’ 

In  the  magnetic  condition  of  a  place  there  are  secular 
changes,  annual  changes,  diurnal  changes,  to  be  taken 
into  account,  and  though  the  unscienti&c  imagination 
may  not  be  much  stirred  by  questions  as  to  the  mea¬ 
surement  of  the  magnetic  intensity  at  this  station  or  the 
other,  nor  yet  as  to  the  inclination  (or  dip)  of  the  freely 
suspended  needle,  till  it  becomes  quite  perpendicular  at 
each  magnetic  pole,  yet  the  third  element — the  horizontal 
direction  of  the  magnetic  influence — is  of  universal  interest.. 
Everyone  can  understand  that  this  last,  which  is  indicated 
by  what  is  called  the  declination  of  the  compass,  must  be 
of  supreme  importance  to  the  navigator,  if  the  needle 
would  uniformly  point  to  the  North  and  South  Poles,  the 
matter  would  be  simple  enough ;  but  it  declines  or 
deviates  from  these  to  the  magnetic  poles,  and  its  devia¬ 
tion  is  subjected  to  a  complicated  series  of  influences, 
with  which  it  is  the  business  and  eager  desire  of  science 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted. 

In  tracing  the  progress  of  discovery  in  the  far  south  we 
have  been  forced,  by  want  of  space,  to  omit  almost  all  men¬ 
tion  of  the  moving  accidents,  the  romantic  adventures,  the 
quaint  stories,  with  which  the  various  narratives  are  inter¬ 
woven  ;  nor  have  we  been  able  to  dwell  on  the  descriptions 
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of  scenery,  the  topics  of  natural  history,  and  the  expedients 
and  experiments  by  which  health  was  regained  or  preserved 
on  the  several  voyages.  For  the  fascination  which  all  these 
matters  exercise,  the  reader  must  be  referred  to  the  volumes 
themselves  which  have  been  brought  under  review. 

Although  ‘  the  mean  temperature  of  both  the  air  and  sea 
‘  surface  south  of  the  parallel  of  62  4°  south  is,  even  in 
‘  summer,  at  or  below  the  freezing-point  of  fresh  water,’  it 
has  been  shown  by  the  experiences  of  Cook  and  of  Ross  that 
a  ship’s  company  can  be  kept  in  robust  health  and  cheerful 
spirits  even  in  that  refrigerated  climate.  If  Nature  there  in 
some  of  her  moods  be  rather  brusque,  on  the  other  hand 
there  are  no  natives  to  point  the  poisoned  arrow.  There  are 
hardships  inevitably  to  be  borne,  but  they  need  leave  no 
permanent  ill  effects  upon  the  constitution,  if  we  may 
judge  by  the  circumstance  that  Mr.  Robert  M‘Cormick,  the 
surgeon  who  acted  as  geologist  and  zoologist  in  Ross’s 
explorations,  died  only  last  October,  in  the  ninety-first  year 
of  his  age,  and  about  half  a  century  after  the  voyage  in 
which  he  had  taken  a  memorable  part. 

The  time  is  certainly  ripe  for  another  antarctic  expedition 
— ^one  on  a  great  scale,  prepared  to  attack  the  frigid  zone 
summer  after  summer,  so  that  at  least  one  favourable  season 
out  of  four  or  five  might  be  confidently  reckoned  on.  A 
powerful  steamer,  well  fortified  for  the  special  service,  well 
provisioned,  well  equipped  with  scientific  apparatus,  carry¬ 
ing  sledges  for  the  possibilities  of  land  travel,  and  captive 
balloons  for  the  chance  of  an  aerial  survey,  with  a  staff  of 
brave  and  scientific  men  on  board,  ought  far  to  outstrip  all 
that  has  been  heretofore  accomplished.  As  Mr.  G.  S. 
Griffiths  well  explained  some  months  ago  in  Melbourne, 
there  is  abundance  of  valuable  work  for  such  an  expedition 
to  perform.  Besides  geographical  discoveries  and  magnetic 
records,  there  are  pendulum  obsei'vations  to  be  taken  to 
ascertain  how  much  the  globe  is  flattened  at  the  South  Pole, 
there  are  nice  questions  of  palaeontology  to  be  decided  or  put 
in  the  way  towards  decision,  there  are  questions  of  sub¬ 
marine  temperature  to  be  settled,  there  are  the  courses  of 
currents  to  be  followed  up,  the  periods  of  winds  to  be  deter¬ 
mined,  and  the  caprices  of  storm  and  temperature  to  be 
explained.  Mr.  Griffiths  himself  was  of  opinion  that  if,  as 
a  result  of  such  an  expedition,  they  could  forecast  the 
seasons  in  Australia,  that  would  in  itself  outweigh  a  thousand¬ 
fold  all  necessary  expenditure  for  its  proper  equipment.  So 
grand  a  result,  indeed,  for  the  weal  and  wealth  of  the  great 
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and  growing  colony  may  well  need  many  more  expeditions 
than  one.  They  ought  not  to  be  grudged.  Voyages  of  explora¬ 
tion  seem  to  have  a  peculiar  faculty  of  fostering  genius,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  names  of  Banks  and  Darwin  and  Huxley 
and  Hooker,  whose  scientific  reputations  are  part  of  the 
patrimony  of  the  empire.  To  place  at  the  service  of  the 
world  a  genius  that  would  otherwise  have  been  dormant,  or 
devoted  only  to  the  menial  care  of  building  a  fortune,  would 
amply  repay  the  expense  of  the  expedition,  if  it  made  no 
other  discoveries  at  all. 

Whoever  undertakes  the  proposed  enterprise  will  deserve 
applause.  Whoever  brings  home  the  treasures  of  the  marine 
fauna,  and  the  rich  stores  of  desired  facts  which  any  pro¬ 
perly  accoutred  vessel  may  be  expected  certainly  to  garner, 
will  win  honour  and  gratitude.  But  it  will  be  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  thing  if  Great  Britain,  occupying  as  it  does  the 
chief  points  of  vantage,  by  her  position  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  the  Falkland  Islands,  in  New  Zealand,  and  in 
Australia,  relinquishes  to  any  other  name  or  nation  the 
privilege  of  accomplishing  within  the  antarctic  regions 
whatever  is  able  to  be  accomplished  by  the  wit  and  energy 
of  man  having  at  his  disposal  the  full  resources  of  the 
present  and  the  fertile  experience  of  the  past. 


Art.  V. — Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War  in  America  ; 
being,  for  the  most  part,  contributions  by  Union  and  Con¬ 
federate  Officers.  Based  upon  ‘  The  “  Century  ”  War  Series.’ 
Edited  by  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  and  Clarence 
Clough  Buel,  of  the  Editorial  Staff  of  ‘  The  Century 
‘  Magazine.’  New  York  :  1890. 

^he  War  of  Secession  was  waged  on  so  vast  a  scale,  em- 
■**  ployed  so  large  a  part  of  the  manhood  of  both  North  and 
South,  aroused  to  such  a  degree  the  sympathies  of  the  entire 
nation,  and,  in  its  brilliant  achievements  both  by  land  and 
sea,  bears  such  splendid  testimony  to  the  energy  and  fortitude 
of  their  race,  that  in  the  minds  of  the  American  people  it 
has  roused  an  interest  which  shows  no  sign  of  abating. 
There  are  few  families  that  did  not  contribute  to  swell  the 
rolls  of  the  gigantic  armies  which  stretched  in  broad  line  of 
battle  half  across  the  continent ;  few  homes  where  the  voice 
of  the  mourner  was  not  heard ;  few  cities  that  cannot  point 
with  pride  to  the  deeds  of  those  who  were  bom  within  their 
boun^ries.  It  is  little  wonder,  then,  that  this  intense 
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national  interest  should  have  found  many  channels  of  ex¬ 
pression.  The  most  valuable  of  these  is  the  stupendous 
work  in  course  of  publication  under  the  authority  of  the 
Senate,  containing  as  it  does  every  authentic  document  con¬ 
nected  with  even  the  most  trivial  incident  of  the  war.  This 
official  record,  however,  is  inaccessible  to  the  majority  of 
European  readers;  and  its  bulk,  as  well  as  the  nature  of 
its  arrangement,  renders  it  valueless  to  the  general  public, 
military  or  civilian. 

The  future  historian  of  the  great  Transatlantic  strife — for, 
excellent  as  is  the  work  of  the  Comte  de  Paris,  we  hold  that 
the  history  of  the  Civil  War  has  yet  to  be  written — will 
find  in  the  autobiographies  of  many  of  the  prominent  leaders, 
and  in  the  memoirs  of  others,  compiled,  as  a  rule,  by  members 
of  their  personal  staff,  material  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
explain  the  purpose  of  each  strategic  movement,  and  to 
ascribe  victories  and  disasters  to  their  true  causes.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  these  sources  of  information,  and  to  the  numerous 
histories  of  individual  regiments,  almost  every  State  has 
its  Historical  Society,  and  the  records  of  their  proceedings 
contain  papers  on  every  aspect  of  the  conflict,  contri¬ 
buted  by  men  who  took  part  in  the  events  of  which  they 
write.  These  publications,  however,  are  naturally  of  a  more 
or  less  private  nature,  and  their  circulation  limited.  It  has 
been  left  to  the  enterprise  of  the  ‘  Century  ’  Company  to  give 
to  the  world  the  reminiscences  thus  accumulated,  and  to 
present  them  in  the  most  attractive  form.  Almost  without 
exception,  every  single  article  in  the  four  large  volumes 
edited  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Buel  is  accompanied  by  illus¬ 
trations  of  the  ground  over  which  the  actions  treated  of  were 
fought.  These  illustrations  are  of  a  high  order  of  art ; 
they  have  been  executed,  as  we  have  reason  to  know,  with  a 
most  exact  fidelity  to  nature ;  and  we  are  aware  of  no  other 
method  which  enables  the  student  to  realise  so  readily  the 
features  of  the  battle-fields.  Without  incessant  practice, 
few  can  reproduce  in  their  mind’s  eye  the  landscape  depicted 
on  a  map;  and  in  any  case,  as  military  surveyors  have 
lately  recognised,  sketches  of  nature,  however  rough,  are 
most  valuable  adjuncts  both  to  maps  and  reconnaissance 
reports.  The  authors  of  the  various  papers  are  of  every  rank, 
from  the  commander-in-chief  to  the  private  of  infantry ;  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  declaring  that, 
as  a  picture  of  war,  or  as  a  study  in  tactical  science,  these 
volumes  are  without  an  equal. 

As  moral  influences  remain  longest  in  the  memory,  and 
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leave  the  most  vivid  impressions  on  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  experience  of  service  in  the  field,  it  is  the  moral  aspect 
of  war  which  is  invariably  the  more  prominent  in  personal 
narratives  of  marches  and  of  battle.  It  is  in  this  respect 
that  the  ‘  Century  ’  papers  have  a  value  exceeding  that  of  the 
official  accounts  of  the  wars  of  1866  and  1870-1.  No  one 
can  fail  to  remark  the  frankness  with  which  the  American 
soldiers  speak  of  the  vicissitudes  of  their  campaigns.  The 
simplicity  with  which  they  refer  to  the  demoralisation  of 
this  brigade,  the  misbehaviour  of  that,  to  the  neglect  of 
precaution,  to  straggling  on  the  march,  and  to  skulking  on 
the  field,  is  in  marked  contrast  to  the  euphemistic  paragraphs 
compiled  by  the  historical  section  of  the  German  staff.  The 
latter  are  so  worded  as  to  maintain  the  invincibility  of 
the  German  army.  It  is  doubtless  considered  as  essential 
to  impress  on  successive  generations  of  conscripts  that  their 
predecessors  yielded  neither  to  panic  nor  irresolution,  as 
it  is  unnecessary  to  inform  those  who  are  still  them  foes 
how  often  victory  trembled  in  the  balance  ;  and,  therefore, 
we  hear  but  half  the  truth.  On  the  other  hand,  with  full 
confidence  in  the  w'ell-proved  courage  of  his  people,  and 
without  formidable  enemies  to  fear,  no  American  soldier 
feels  either  shame  or  hesitation  in  admitting  that  the 
weakness  of  human  nature  prevailed  at  times  over  courage 
and  goodwill. 

‘  We  heard  all  through  the  war,’  says  a  New  York  private,  ‘  that  the 
army  was  eager  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  It  must  have  been  so, 
for  truthful  correspondents  said  so  and  editors  confirmed  it ;  but  when 
you  came  to  hunt  for  this  particular  itch  it  was  always  the  next  regiment 
that  had  it.  The  truth  is,  when  bullets  are  whacking  against  tree- 
trunks  and  solid  shot  are  cracking  skulls  like  egg-shells,  the  consuming 
passion  in  the  heart  of  the  average  man  is  to  get  out  of  the  way. 
Between  the  physical  fear  of  going  forward  and  the  moral  fear  of 
turning  back  there  is  a  predicament  of  exceptional  awkwardness,  from 
which  a  hidden  hole  in  the  ground  would  be  a  wonderfully  welcome 
outlet.’  * 

It  is  in  these  admissions  that  the  lessons  contained  in 
the  ‘  Century  ’  series  are  exceedingly  valuable.  Let  a  man 
know  the  exact  worth  of  the  instrument  he  uses,  the  extent 
to  which  its  temper  may  be  trusted,  the  conditions  under 
which  it  may  be  expected  to  fail  him,  and  he  will  be  better 
armed  than  the  man  who  looks  upon  it  as  an  instrument 
which  is  to  be  relied  upon  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 


*  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  Wiir,  vol.  ii.  p.  662. 
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The  worth  of  the  instrument  with  which  war  is  waged 
depends  chiefly  on  the  moral  influences  to  which  it  is  sub¬ 
jected.  Armies  are  not  machines,  but  living  organisms  of 
intense  susceptibility.  ‘  In  war,’  said  Napoleon,  ‘  the  moral 
‘  is  to  the  physical  as  three  to  one.’  It  is  the  leader  who 
reckons  with  the  human  nature  of  his  own  troops  and  of 
the  enemy,  rather  than  with  their  mere  physical  attributes, 
numbers,  r:,rmament,  and  the  like,  who  may  hope  to  follow 
in  Napoleon’s  footsteps.  To  create  physical  strength  in  an 
army  is  far  more  easy  than  to  endow  that  army  with  moral 
superiority.  ‘  Many  a  man,’  says  the  Spanish  proverb, 

‘  can  make  a  guitar ;  few  can  make  music  from  it.’ 

‘  In  the  “  Century  ”  papers,’  writes  Colonel  Maurice, 

‘  you  get  a  sense  of  dealing  with  armies  of  flesh  and  blood, 

‘  and  not  mere  war-game  counters,  unique  in  my  experience.’  * 
It  is  the  absence  of  this  element  that  makes  the  German 
histories  such  terribly  dry  reading,  and,  in  one  important 
particular,  so  deficient  in  instruction.  It  is  its  presence  in 
the  volumes  before  us  that  not  only  teaches  the  reader  to 
appreciate  the  truth  of  Napoleon’s  maxim,  but  suggests  the 
methods  in  which  it  may  be  applied. 

There  are  many  questions  of  importance  on  which  much 
light  has  been  thrown  by  the  events  of  the  Secession  war — 
for  instance,  the  naval  operations,  mounted  inlantry,  field 
entrenchments,  and  the  relations  of  the  Government  with 
the  leaders  of  its  armies.  To  these,  however,  and  to  other 
tempting  themes  we  shall  make  no  further  allusion.  Our 
present  purpose  is  to  examine  the  history  of  the  war  from 
one  aspect  only.  The  great  conflict  was  fought  out  by  un¬ 
professional  soldiers,  by  a  national  militia,  leavened  by  a 
sprinkling  of  regular  officers.  The  armies  of  both  North 
and  South  differed  little  in  constitution  from  an  integral 
portion  of  our  own  army  of  defence.  The  soldiers  were  of 
our  own  stock.  Their  experience,  therefore,  will  help  us  to 
anticipate  the  shortcomings  likely  to  occur  amongst  our  own 
volunteers  should  they  be  called  upon  to  take  the  field,  and 
may  enlighten  us  as  to  the  measures  by  which  these  short¬ 
comings  may  be  most  readily  corrected. 

The  bombardment  and  surrender  of  Fort  Sumter,  which 
first  announced  to  the  world  that  the  Northern  and  the 
Southern  States  of  America,  in  Lincoln’s  homely  but  ex¬ 
pressive  phrase,  could  ‘no  longer  keep  house,’  took  place 
in  April  1861.  The  regular  forces  numbered  but  15,500, 


*  Journal  of  R.  U.  S.  I.,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  1082. 
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and  the  greater  part  of  the  troops  were  far  away  on 
the  Indian  frontier.  The  men  held  fast  to  the  Union. 
The  officers  took  the  part  of  their  native  States,  and,  under 
their  supervision,  armies  of  volunteers  were  immediately 
mustered  by  either  side.  Three  months  elapsed  between  the 
assembly  of  the  troops  and  their  meeting  on  the  field  of 
battle,  and  by  both  sides  this  interval  was  devoted  to  the 
work  of  drill,  discipline,  and  organisation.  Men  and  officers 
were,  generally  speaking,  without  experience  of  war;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  minority,  the  regular  officers 
utterly  ignorant  of  soldiering.  Some  few  had  imbibed  a 
slight  knowledge  of  drill  at  the  military  academies  which, 
on  the  model  of  West  Point,  had  been  established  in  several 
of  the  Southern  States.  Many  had  served  in  the  militia 
and  home  guards,  but  these  organisations  were  seldom 
mustered,  and  had  no  more  instruction  or  discipline  than 
was  required  to  quell  a  riot  or  take  part  in  a  procession. 

In  the  Union  States,  more  intensely  democratic  than  the 
Confederate,  it  by  no  means  followed  that  the  more  ex¬ 
perienced  were  placed  in  command.  Commissions  were  given 
by  the  suffrages  of  the  men  in  the  ranks,  and  officers  who 
owed  their  position  to  the  favour  of  their  former  comrades 
were  generally  careful  not  to  lose  their  popularity  by  the 
enforcement  of  an  obnoxious  discipline.  The  hold  of  the 
officers  on  their  commands  was  thus  of  the  slightest  in 
the  North,  and  it  was  but  little  stronger  in  the  South.  The 
men  resented  obedience  to  those  who  were  superior  neither 
in  social  standing  nor  professional  knowledge  to  themselves. 
Of  the  regular  officers  available  the  Confederates  made  the 
best  use,  immediately  assigning  them  to  the  command  of 
brigades  and  to  posts  on  the  general  staff.  Nevertheless, 
despite  the  presence  of  these  trained  instructors,  when  the 
two  principal  armies  met  at  Bull  Bun,  an  insignificant 
stream  in  "Virginia,  within  thirty  miles  of  Washington,  the 
Union  capital,  on  July  21,  they  both  were  weak  in  discipline ; 
and  the  event  goes  far  to  prove  that  ninety  days  of  camp 
life  were  insufficient  to  give  citizen  soldiers  more  than  the 
outward  semblance  of  a  regular  army. 

As  regards  the  actual  fighting  qualities  of  the  men,  the 
battle  was  no  discredit  to  either  side.  Indiscipline  was 
the  cause  both  of  the  defeat  of  the  Northerners  and  of  the 
failure  of  the  Southerners  to  pursue. 

‘  We  had  good  organisation,  good  men,  but  no  cohesion,  no  real 
discipline,  no  respect  for  authority,  no  real  knowledge  of  war.  Both 
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armies  were  feirly  defeated,  and  whichever  had  stood  fast  the  other 
would  have  run,’* * * § 

*  The  Federals  left  the  field  about  half-past  four.  Until  then 
they  had  fought  wonderfully  well  for  raw  troops.  There  were  no 
fresh  forces  on  the  field  to  support  or  encourage  them,  and  the 
men  seemed  to  be  seized  simultaneously  by  the  conviction  that  it 
was  no  use  to  do  anything  more  and  they  might  as  well  start  home. 
Cohesion  was  lost,  the  organisation  being  disintegrated,  and  the  men 
walked  quickly  off.  There  was  no  special  excitement  except  that 
arising  from  the  frantic  efforts  of  officers  to  stop  men  who  paid  little  or 
no  attention  to  anything  that  was  said.’f 

‘  At  four  o’clock  on  the  21st  there  were  more  than  12,000  volunteers 
on  the  battle-field  who  had  entirely  lost  their  regimental  organisation. 
They  could  no  longer  be  handled  as  troops,  for  the  officers  and  men 
were  not  together.  Men  and  officers  mingled  promiscuously ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  this  disorganisation  did  not  result  from  fear.  ’  J 

Nor  were  their  opponents  in  better  plight.  It  is  related 
that  as  the  Confederate  President  was  riding  to  the  field  at 
about  four  o’clock  on  the  day  of  battle, 

‘  he  met  a  stream  of  panic-stricken  rebel  soldiers,  and  heard  such 
direful  tidings  from  the  front  that  his  companions  were  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  Confederates  had  lost  the  day,  and  implored  him  to 
turn  back.’  § 

Early  in  the  afternoon  the  Confederates  had  been  driven 
back  by  a  skilfully  conceived  movement  against  their  left 
flank.  The  generals  arrived  upon  the  scene. 

‘  We  heard  the  commanders  resolutely  stemming  the  further  flight 
of  the  routed  forces,  but  vainly  endeavouring  to  restore  order,  and 
our  own  efforts  were  as  futile. 

‘  Every  segment  of  line  we  succeeded  in  forming  dis-solved  while 
another  was  being  formed ;  more  than  2,000  men  were  shouting  each 
some  suggestion  to  his  neighbour,  their  voices  mingling  with  the  noise 
of  the  shells  hurtling  overhead,  and  all  word  of  command  drowned  in 
the  confusion  and  uproar.’  || 

More  noteworthy,  perhaps,  was  the  inability  of  the 
Federal  troops,  although  they  had  been  exercised  for  the 
best  part  of  three  months  in  camp,  to  perform  the  very 
trifling  marches  necessary  to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
the  enemy  in  good  order  and  in  good  time. 

*  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  vol.  i.  pp.  181-2. 

t  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  i,  p,  191,  article  by 
General  Fry. 

t  The  Outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Nicolay,  pp.  195-6. 

§  Ibid.  p.  197. 

II  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the  Civil  War,  vol.  i.  p.  201,  article  by 
General  Beauregard. 
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‘  The  march  preceding  the  battle  demonstrated  little  else  than  the 
general  laxity  of  discipline;  for  with  all  my  personal  efforts  I  could  not 
prevent  the  men  straggling  for  water,  blackberries,  or  anything  else 
they  fancied.’  * 

‘  General  McDowell  was  anxious  to  reach  Ceutreville  on  the  17th, 
and  so  to  fight  on  the  19th  instead  of  the  21st,  but  the  regiments, 
who  had  only  marched  from  Vienna  (six  miles),  were  so  fatigued  that 
they  either  could  not  or  would  not  push  on  six  miles  farther  the  same 
evening.  Their  fatigue  was  partially  caused  by  delays  and  dawdling, 
consequent  on  the  ignorance  of  the  rules  of  marching  on  the  part  of 
the  officers,  and  by  the  undisciplined  state  of  the  tooops ;  and  also 
by  the  absence  of  good  marching  qualities  in  Americans,  and  their 
inability  to  carry  even  the  slight  weights  required  in  light  marching 
order.’  f 

Had  the  attack  been  made  on  the  19th  the  Northern  army 
would  have  been  opposed  by  but  half  the  numbers  that  were 
present  on  the  21st. 

The  disaster  of  Bull  Run  roused  the  Northern  States  to 
a  truer  appreciation  of  their  diflS.culties,  and  the  President 
immediately  assembled  near  Washington  an  army  of  more 
than  140,000  men,  increased  during  the  winter  to  220,000, 
with  520  guns.  In  the  seven  months  which  elapsed  between 
the  first  great  battle  and  the  second  attempt  of  the  North 
to  crush  the  main  army  of  the  Confederates,  this  force,  thanks 
to  the  skill  and  patience  of  General  McClellan,  its  new  com¬ 
mander,  gradually  assumed  the  organisation  and  aspect 
of  a  real  army.  A  beneficial  change  was  instituted  in 
the  terms  of  enlistment ;  the  battalions  were  asked  to  volun¬ 
teer  for  three  years  or  for  the  duration  of  the  war ;  and  both 
ofiicers  and  men  set  themselves  to  work  more  earnestly  than 
their  unfortunate  predecessors.  At  the  beginning  of  April 
1862,  McClellan,  selecting  the  shortest  line  of  invasion, 
transferred  the  greater  part  of  his  army  by  sea  to  Fort 
Monroe.  Richmond,  the  seat  of  the  Confederate  Govern¬ 
ment,  was  the  objective  of  the  campaign,  and  so,  on  the 
Yorktown  peninsula,  already  historically  famous  for  the 
surrender  of  Cornwallis  in  1781,  began  that  series  of  opera¬ 
tions  which  culminated  in  the  ‘  Seven  Days’  Battles,’  the 
defeat  of  the  Federals  by  Lee,  and  the  withdrawal  of  their 
troops  to  Washington.  Whether  this  repulse  was  due  to 
the  shortcomings  of  the  leader  or  to  the  interference  of  the 
Government  is  a  question  with  which  we  have  no  concern. 


*  Memoirs  of  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
f  History  of  the  American  War,  by  Lt.-Col.  Fletcher,  Scots  Fusilier 
Guards,  vol.  i.  pp.  129-30. 
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The  efficiency  of  the  officers  and  men  is  the  subject  of  our 
enquiry,  and  we  may  begin  by  stating  that  in  the  desperate 
fighting  round  Richmond  the  troops  showed  far  greater 
stability  and  endurance  than  at  Bull  Run.  At  the  same 
time  we  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  had  not 
yet  attained  the  consistency  and  the  mobility  of  professional 
soldiers.  The  men  had  not  yet  acquired  the  habit  of 
mechanical  obedience,  which  alone  makes  an  army  an  effective 
weapon  in  the  hands  of  its  commander.  Where  duty  became 
irksome  it  was  neglected.  Straggling  on  the  line  of  march 
was  a  conspicuous  evil.  The  details  connected  with  sanita¬ 
tion  and  the  care  of  equipment  were  generally  overlooked, 
and  the  health  of  the  troops  and  the  efficiency  of  their 
armament  suffered  in  consequence. 

Amongst  the  critics  of  the  campaign  are  two  experienced 
European  soldiers,  the  Comte  de  Paris  and  Colonel  Fletcher. 
The  one  served  on  McClellan’s  staff  during  the  operations,  the 
other  accompanied  his  array  as  a  spectator.  The  French 
prince  was  prejudiced  in  favour  of  the  North  ;  the  English¬ 
man’s  sympathies  were  with  the  aristocracy  of  the  South ; 
but,  divergent  as  were  their  predilections,  they  are  at  one 
in  pointing  out  that  the  bonds  of  discipline  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  as  the  force  commanded  by  McClellan  had 
come  to  be  called,  were  weak  in  the  extreme.  It  is  to  the 
pages  of  these  eye-witnesses  that  we  shall  appeal  for  evidence 
as  to  the  condition  of  the  Northern  troops. 

One  of  their  most  serious  shortcomings  was  that  on  the 
field  of  battle  the  men  were  accustomed  to  conduct  them¬ 
selves  in  accordance  rather  with  the  dictates  of  their  own 
judgement  than  with  the  orders  of  their  superiors.  At 
Cold  Harbour,  where  Lee  struck  the  isolated  right  wing  of 
the  Federals,  and  compelled  McClellan  to  make  his  famous 
change  of  base  from  the  York  to  the  James  river,  both  sides 
fought  with  the  greatest  courage  and  persistence,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  seven  hours  of  battle  that  50,000  Con¬ 
federates  drove  35,000  Unionists  from  their  strong  position 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Chickahominy.  Genei’al  Porter,  com¬ 
manding  the  Northern  troops  engaged,  had  exhausted  his 
reserves  some  time  before  his  line  yielded  ;  but  fresh  troops 
had  been  sent  across  the  river  by  McClellan,  and  an  orderly 
retreat  might  have  been  easily  effected,  for  the  Confederates 
were  in  no  good  trim  for  further  action.  As  it  was — 

‘  when  the  crash  came  no  one  could  stop  the  current  of  fugitives : 
large  numbers  of  men  without  order,  with  arms  in  their  hands,  left  the 
ranks  and  walked  to  the  rear,  officers  were  intermingled  with  them,  in 
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some  instances  leading  their  companies  away  from  instead  of  towards 
the  enemy.  There  was  little  or  no  panic ;  the  men  said  they  were 
weary,  had  had  enough  fighting  for  the  day  or  were  in  want  of 
ammunition ;  some  squadrons  of  cavalry  attempted  to  stop  the  fugi¬ 
tives,  the  officers  threatening  them  with  their  revolvers ;  but  all  in 
vain.  .  .  .  The  regular  infantry  regiments  preserved  their  discipline 
better  than  the  volunteers  (as  they  had  done  at  Bull  Run),  and  many, 
without  yielding  to  the  influence  of  the  now  widely  spread  panic,  fell, 
disdaining  to  fly.  As  the  stream  of  fugitives,  ambulances,  and  caissons 
(the  guns  themselves  were  abandoned)  arrived  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Chickahominy  they  were  halted  and  formed  into  some  sort  of  order  by 
a  line  of  sentries  and  strong  patrols  which  guarded  the  bridge.’  * 

Now  this  retreat  from  Cold  Harbour  did  not  resemble  the 
rout  of  Bull  Run  or  the  debacle  of  Woerth.  It  was  not  the 
wild  rush  of  a  terror-struck  mob  seeking  safety  at  any 
price,  as  at  Vittoria  or  Waterloo.  It  was  not  due  to  lack 
of  courage  or  to  demoralisation,  but  to  defective  discipline. 
But  there  is  something  more  demanded  from  soldiers  than 
the  struggle  for  victory;  there  is  the  task  of  preventing 
defeat  degenerating  into  irretrievable  disaster.  It  was  pre¬ 
cisely  this  task  that  the  Federal  volunteers  were  incapable 
of  executing.  Men  habituated  to  discipline,  when  defeat 
stares  them  in  the  face,  throng  together,  for  they  have  im¬ 
bibed  the  instinct  that  only  in  unity  is  there  safety.  They 
can  trust  their  comrades  and  their  commanders  ;  they  have 
learnt  the  necessity  of  mutual  support,  and  the  common 
danger  serves  but  to  bind  the  ranks  the  closer.  But  with 
troops  half-disciplined  defeat,  for  a  time  at  least,  has  the 
effect  of  disintegration:  order  vanishes,  and,  however  great 
the  courage  of  the  individual  soldier,  a  well-trained  enemy, 
vigorous  in  pursuit,  has  such  an  army  at  his  mercy.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  that  soldiers  should  be  capable  of  doing 
more  than  sustaining  the  shock  of  combat.  Every  battle 
cannot  be  a  victory,  for  war  is  the  playground  of  Fortune. 
An  army  must  have  stamina  sufficient  to  preserve  itself  from 
annihilation ;  and  that  stamina  is  given  by  discipline  alone. 

Cold  Harbour  was  but  the  first  of  the  ‘  Seven  Days’ 

‘  Battles.’  Day  after  day  the  Northern  army,  falling  back 
through  swamp  and  forest,  battled  with  Lee’s  victorious 
troops.  But  there  was  no  further  disaster.  Under  the  most 
adverse  and  dispiriting  circumstances,  the  Federals  fairly 
held  their  own  until  they  reached  the  strong  position  of 
Malvern  Hill.  There  McClellan  turned  at  bay,  and  repulsed 
with  heavy  slaughter  the  disjointed  attacks  of  the  Con- 
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federates.  No  further  fighting  took  place  south  of  Rich¬ 
mond,  and  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  soon  afterwards 
transferred  to  the  river  from  which  it  drew  its  name.  It 
may  fairly  he  asked  how  it  happened  that  the  Federals, 
after  their  defeat  at  Cold  Harbour,  found  strength  to  show 
so  bold  a  front  and  to  administer  such  sharp  blows  during 
the  retreat?  We  have  said  that  an  army  without  the  dis¬ 
cipline  to  struggle  against  defeat  is  an  easy  prey  to  a 
vigorous  foe ;  but  the  Confederate  pursuit  was  by  no  means 
vigorous.  For  a  whole  day  Lee  was  bafided  by  the  change 
of  base.  The  cavalry,  who  might  have  cut  the  enemy’s  line 
of  retreat,  had  been  despatched  to  break  up  his  original  line 
of  supplies  upon  the  York  River,  and  did  not  arrive  till  their 
opportunity  had  passed.  Maps  of  the  country  and  guides 
were  wanting.  Unpractised  generals  and  staff  officers 
failed  to  accomplish  the  combined  movements  ordered  by  the 
commander-in-chief ;  and  even  Stonewall  Jackson  for  once 
broke  his  own  famous  maxim  ‘never  to  “let  up”  in  a 
‘  pursuit.’ 

Having  relieved  Richmond,  Lee  turned  on  Pope,  who 
with  an  inferior  army  lay  between  the  Southern  capital  and 
Washington.  Pope  was  outgeneralled  and  outmarched,  and 
the  second  battle  of  Bull  Run  was  as  decisive  a  victory  for 
the  South  as  its  predecessor.  Then  followed  the  Confederate 
invasion  of  Maryland ;  the  capture  of  Harper’s  Perry ;  the 
drawn  battle  of  the  Antietam,  where  Lee  with  40,000  men 
held  his  ground  against  the  Army  of  the  Potomac,  although  it 
had  been  recruited  to  twice  his  strength ;  his  leisurely  re¬ 
treat  ;  and  in  December,  to  close  a  year  of  many  battles, 
the  bloody  repulse  of  the  same  Army  of  the  Potomac  at 
Fredericksburg  in  Virginia.  During  this  period,  on  one 
occasion  only,  at  Malvern  Hill,  were  the  Federals  decisively 
victorious  in  any  considerable  engagement;  the  remainder  of 
the  great  actions  which  stand  out  as  landmarks  in  the  history 
of  the  time,  if  not  Southern  triumphs,  were  in  no  wise  disasters. 

Now  if  there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  apparent  to 
the  student  of  the  Civil  War,  it  is  that  the  soldiers  on  both 
sides  were  exceedingly  well  matched  in  courage  and  en¬ 
durance.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  we  would  discover 
the  reasons  of  the  superiority  of  the  army  of  Northern 
Virginia  over  the  Army  of  the  Potomac  we  must  look  further 
than  the  temper  and  spirit  of  the  regimental  officers  and 
men.  Northern  writers  have  attempted  to  account  for  this 
superiority  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Even  Colonel  Fletcher  has 
been  induced  to  lend  his  support  to  the  statement  that  the 
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agricultural  pursuits,  the  hunting,  the  riding,  the  open-air 
existence  of  a  majority  of  the  Southerners,  were  better 
adapted  to  produce  good  fighting  material  than  the  se¬ 
dentary  occupations  of  the  New  Englanders.  But,  as  the 
Confederate  ranks  were  composed  in  part  of  town-bred  men, 
so  in  the  Union  armies  not  only  battalions,  but  brigades  and 
divisions,  were  recruited  from  the  backwoodsmen  of  Wis¬ 
consin  and  Ohio,  from  the  fanners  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
lumberers  of  Maine.  Moreover,  in  all  soldierly  qualities, 
the  contingents  furnished  by  the  crowded  cities  of  the  eastern 
seaboard  never  at  any  period  of  the  conflict  suffered  by 
comparison  with  the  Western  pioneers.  There  are  those, 
too,  who  allege  that  whilst  the  gaudium  eertaminis  inflamed 
the  passionate  nature  of  the  Southerner,  the  colder  tempera¬ 
ment  of  the  Northern  citizen  shunned  rather  than  sought  the 
arbitrament  of  battle ;  others,  citing  .Jackson’s  remark  that 
‘  he  could  beat  anything  with  a  herd  of  cattle  behind  it,’ 
would  have  us  believe  that  the  certainty  of  finding  ample 
supplies  in  the  hostile  camps  nerved  the  resolution  of  a  half- 
starved  soldiery.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  in  order 
to  discover  the  secret  of  the  Confederate  successes  there  is 
neither  need  to  search  for  nice  distinctions  in  races  closely 
akin,  nor  to  appeal  to  the  fact  that  Lee  and  his  great 
lieutenant,  Jackson,  were  a  head  and  shoulders  above  any 
Union  leaders  who  had  as  yet  appeared.  It  was  not  only 
the  genius  of  its  commanders  that  won  the  laurels  of  the 
Virginian  army.  Many  of  its  victories  were  achieved  by  sheer 
hard  fighting ;  they  were  the  work  of  the  soldiers  them¬ 
selves  ;  and  that  the  Confederates  were  able  to  wrest  success 
from  opponents  of  equal  vigour  was  due  to  their  superior 
organisation,  more  accurate  shooting,  and,  above  all,  to  their 
stronger  discipline.  As  to  the  first,  the  Federal  Government 
allowed  the  pernicious  principle  of  the  election  of  the 
officers  by  the  rank  and  file  to  flourish  without  restraint ;  and 
secondly,  the  strength  of  the  army  was  kept  up,  not  by  a 
constant  stream  of  recruits  to  the  seasoned  battalions,  but 
by  the  formation  of  new  regiments.  Thus  battalions  which 
had  served  in  more  than  one  campaign,  and  had  gained  ex¬ 
perience  and  discipline,  were  soon  reduced  to  the  strength 
of  a  couple  of  companies;  whilst  others,  lately  raised,  boasted 
a  full  complement  of  rifles,  but  were  without  officers,  com¬ 
missioned  or  non-commissioned,  capable  of  instructing  or 
leading  their  unpractised  men.  One  State,  Wisconsin, 
created  no  new  regiments,  but  maintained  the  strength  of 
those  she  had  originally  sent  into  the  field ;  and  so — 
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‘  we  estimated  a  Wisconsin  regiment  equal  to  an  ordinary  brigade. 

I  believe  that  five  hundred  new  men  added  to  an  old  and  experienced 
regiment  were  more  valuable  than  a  thousand  men  in  the  form  of  a 
new  regiment,  for  the  former,  by  association  with  good  experienced 
captains,  lieutenants,  and  non-commissioned  officers,  soon  became 
veterans,  whereas  the  latter  was  generally  unavailable  for  a  year.’* 

The  Southerners,  on  the  other  hand,  early  adopted  the 
conscription;  the  superior  officers  were  appointed  by  the 
Government,  and  the  recruits  sent  to  fill  the  vacancies  in 
the  ranks.  The  President  was  so  strong  in  the  unanimity 
of  his  people  as  to  be  free  from  the  necessity  of  conciliating 
party  supporters  or  the  governors  of  individual  States.  Few 
‘  political  ’  regiments  existed  in  the  South  ;  men  commanded 
because  they  were  competent  to  command,  and  not  because 
they  could  influence  votes. 

Secondly, 

‘  a  great  advantage  in  favour  of  the  Confederate  troops  was  their  skill 
as  marksmen.  Accustomed  as  many  of  them  were  from  their  boyhood 
to  shooting  with  ball  bears,  deer,  and  other  gams,  their  certainty  of 
aim  was  acquired  by  instinct.’  t 

Lastly,  as  to  discipline,  whether  we  agree  or  not  with 
Colonel  Fletcher  that  the  conditions  of  life  in  the  South 
were  the  more  favourable  to  military  excellence,  we  cannot 
reject  his  conclusion  that  ‘the  rich  planter,  possessing 
‘  many  slaves  entirely  dependent  on  him  in  regard  to  food, 
‘  clothing,  medicine,  and  discipline,  acquired  habits  of  com- 
‘  mand  and  organisation  highly  useful  to  the  officers  of  an 
‘  army.’  Moreover,  the  population  was  as  distinctly  divided 
into  classes  as  the  subjects  of  a  monarchy.  The  line  of 
demarcation  was  strictly  drawn,  and  the  social  precedence  of 
the  old  colonial  families  was  undisputed.  The  Confederate 
States  were  free  from  the  aggressive  independence  of  the 
North.  Obedience  was  a  quality  of  which  they  had  previous 
experience.  Throughout  their  history  their  people  had  un¬ 
reservedly  committed  their  political  destinies  to  the  members 
of  their  great  houses,  and  they  followed  them  now  as  loyally 
in  the  field.  Unfortunately  for  their  cause,  neither  statesman 
nor  soldier  was  able  to  persuade  them  that,  however  strongly 
the  presence  of  trusted  leaders  may  assist  discipline,  it  is 
devotion  to  duty  alone  that  makes  an  army  always  formid¬ 
able. 

So  far  as  history  can  tell  us,  no  army,  however  high  the 
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standard  of  education,  has  become  really  efficient  until 
obedience  has  become  an  instinct,  and  the  presence  in  the 
ranks  of  men  accustomed  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to 
reason  before  acting,  however  weighty  the  authority  which 
bids  them  act,  renders  the  acquirement  of  such  instinct  a 
long  process.  When  soldiers  become  once  imbued  with  the 
habit  of  obedience,  then,  doubtless,  the  more  intelligent  will 
be  the  more  useful ;  but  enthusiasm  and  intelligence  will 
not  stand  the  stress  of  battle  and  the  hardships  of  campaign¬ 
ing,  unless  their  possessors  have  learnt  to  subordinate  their 
reason  and  inclinations  to  their  duty.  It  is  open  to  those 
in  whose  ears  the  very  name  of  discipline  smacks  of  slavery 
to  assert  that  a  powerful  instinct  of  obedience  dwarfs  the 
intellect,  turns  the  man  into  a  machine,  and  rusts  his 
power  of  reasoning  ;  and  in  this  there  is  a  shadow  of 
truth,  but  it  is  only  a  shadow.  If  a  soldier  is  never  per¬ 
mitted  to  use  his  intelligence,  never  placed  in  a  position 
of  responsibility,  allowed  neither  to  act  nor  move  except 
at  the  word  of  command,  sooner  or  later  he  loses  all 
power  of  initiative,  and  there  are  many  occasions  in  the  field 
where  a  man  must  be  left  to  his  own  unaided  judgement. 
But  if  the  soldier’s  training  is  what  it  should  be,  his  education 
for  individual  action  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  his  acquire¬ 
ment  of  the  habit  of  self-effacement.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  combine  two  such  opposite  characteristics,  but  it  is  not 
impossible.  The  officers  of  any  regular  army  have  the  same 
instincts  of  obedience  as  their  men,  and  yet  their  power  of 
initiative,  developed  by  responsibility,  is  seldom  impaired; 
and  again,  the  skirmishers  of  the  Light  division,  when 
they  had  learnt,  on  the  outpost  line  of  Wellington’s 
army,  to  use  their  intelligence,  and  to  act  without  a 
corporal  at  their  elbow,  proved  themselves  as  skilful 
and  as  enterprising  as  the  famous  voltigeurs  of  France, 
and  this  without  losing  their  capacity  for  moving  like  a 
wall  under  heavy  fire.  We  have  spoken  at  some  length 
on  this  point,  for  it  is  unfortunately  to  be  apprehended 
that  few,  except  professional  soldiers,  understand  the  nature 
or  the  value  of  discipline.  They  were  certainly  not  under¬ 
stood  in  America  before  the  war.  The  sovereign  people  of 
the  Northern  States  could  create  mighty  armies,  could  equip 
those  armies  as  none  had  ever  been  equipped  before;  but 
it  could  not  create  the  discipline  of  habit — that  was  deemed 
unworthy  of  free  men — and  in  its  place  relied  on  the  disci¬ 
pline  of  reason  and  of  patriotism. 

From  the  pages  of  the  Comte  de  Paris  we  may  learn 
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whether  the  American  product  was  an  efficient  substitute 
for  the  mechanical  subordination  of  regular  troops.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  sluggishness  with  which  operations  were  carried 
on  in  McClellan’s  Peninsular  campaign,  he  writes  as 
follows ; — 

‘  This  sluggishness  is  in  a  measure  enforced  on  the  generals  by  the 
nature  of  their  troops.  Those  troops  are  brave,  but  the  bonds  of 
subordination  are  weak  in  the  extreme.  It  follows,  then,  that  there  is 
no  certainty  that  what  has  been  commanded  will  be  exactly  executed. 
The  will  of  the  individual,  capricious  as  popular  majorities,  plays  far 
too  large  a  part.  The  leader  is  obliged  to  turn  round  to  see  if  he  is 
being  followed ;  he  has  not  the  assurance  that  his  subordinates  are 
bound  to  him  by  ties  of  discipline  and  of  duty.  Hence  comes  hesita¬ 
tion  and  conditions  unfavourable  to  daring  enterprise.’* 

Again : — 

‘  .  .  .  Open  to  impres.sions,  as  are  all  crowds,  the  men,  accustomed  to 
a  complete  independence  of  action,  were  brought  to  battle  actuated  by 
obedience  more  reasonable  than  passive,  by  a  sentiment  of  duty  to  the 
State  rather  than  by  the  instinct  of  the  disciplined  soldier,  who  forgets 
his  own  inclination  and  draws  inspiration  from  that  of  his  officers  alone. 
So,  despite  their  courage,  time  was  necessary  to  teach  them  that  on  ground 
where  the  lines  of  battle  were  brought  close  together  it  was  almost 
always  less  dangerous  to  charge  the  enemy  than  to  remain  exposed  to 
a  decimating  fire.  In  default  of  the  mechanism  which,  in  armies 
well  organised,  communicates  to  every  man  controlling  influences  as 
rapidly  as  do  the  nerves  in  the  human  frame,  there  were  constant 
failures  to  transform  a  first  advantage  into  a  decisive  success.  When 
certain  death  awaited  the  foremost,  then  it  was  easy  to  march  slower 
than  the  rest — personal  courage  being  by  no  means  equal — it  sufficed 
that  only  one  should  hesitate,  or  be  permitted  to  hesitate  with  impunity, 
for  that  hesitation  to  become  contagious ;  and  so  the  brave  soldier  lost 
his  elan,  the  most  resolute  officer  his  daring.  .  .  .’  f 

We  have  already  said  that  aii  ill-disciplined  army  lacks 
mobility.  Marching,  strange  as  it  may  appear  to  those  who 
have  never  served  with  troops  in  the  field  or  in  protracted 
peace  exercises,  makes  the  greatest  demands  on  the  subordi¬ 
nation  of  the  men  and  the  exertions  of  the  officers.  It  is  no 
light  task  to  bring  a  battalion  of  a  thousand  bayonets 
intact  on  to  the  field  of  battle  at  the  proper  time.  Some¬ 
thing  more  than  enthusiasm  is  required  to  enable  a  mass  of 
men  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  bad  weather  and  bad 
roads,  or  the  sufferings  of  fatigue  and  hunger. 

That  the  American  troops,  when  they  entered  on  the 

*  Campugne  du  Potomac,  pp.  144-5. 
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Peninsular  campaign,  had  improved  in  this  respect  on  the 
holiday  soldiers  of  Bull  Run  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt ; 
but  it  seems  that  the  marching  power  of  neither  army  was 
considerable.  The  slow  progress  often  made  during  import¬ 
ant  operations  may  be  in  part  attributed  to  the  inexperience 
of  the  staff,  and  in  part  to  Napoleon’s  ‘  fourth  element,’ 
mud  ;  but  we  are,  nevertheless,  justified  in  believing  that  it 
was  mainly  due  to  the  absence  of  order  and  regularity  on  the 
line  of  march.  Writing  of  McClellan’s  advance,  Colonel 
Fletcher  states  that 

‘  the  whole  extent  of  the  road  for  twelve  miles  from  the  scene  of  action 
to  the  lines  round  Yorktown  was  encumbered  and  blocked  up  by  the 
advancing  brigades.  Artillery,  cavalry,  infantry,  and  baggage  were 
intermingled  in  apparently  inextricable  confusion.  The  rain  fell  in 
torrents,  the  roads  were  deep  in  mud,  and  the  men  straggled,  fell  out, 
and  halted  without  orders,  so  that  the  column  of  route  of  the  Federals 
resembled  much  more  the  line  of  retreat  of  a  defeated  than  the  advance 
of  a  successful  army.’  * 

In  the  papers,  not  the  least  entertaining  and  graphic  of 
the  series,  contributed  to  the  ‘  Century  ’  by  a  gentleman 
who  served  as  a  private  in  McClellan’s  army,  we  find  the 
following : — 

‘  It  was  a  bright  day  in  April — a  perfect  Virginia  day — the  grass 
was  green  beneath  our  feet,  the  buds  of  the  trees  were  just  unrolling 
into  leaves  under  the  warming  sun  of  spring,  and  in  the  woods  the 
birds  were  singing.  The  march  was  at  first  orderly,  but  under  the 
unaccustomed  burden  of  heavy  e(|uipnients  and  knapsacks,  and 
the  warmth  of  the  weather,  the  men  straggled  along  the  roads,  min¬ 
gling  with  the  baggage  waggons,  ambulances,  and  pontoon  trains  in 
seeming  {sic)  confusion.  .  .  ,  After  leaving  Big  Bethel  we  began  to 
feel  the  weight  of  our  knapsacks.  Castaway  overcoats,  blankets, 
parade  coats,  and  shoes  Avere  scattered  along  the  route  in  reckless 
profusion.’t 

We  have  stated  that  the  Southerners  of  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Avar  proved  themselves  better  soldiers  than  those 
who  served  the  Union.  Both  sides  showed  themselves 
stubborn  on  the  defensive,  but  noAvhere  did  the  Federals 
display  the  dash  and  energy  Avhich  characterised  the  assaults 
of  the  Confederates  during  the  Seven  Days’  Battles.  Nor  was 
the  superiority  of  the  Southerners  less  marked  upon  the 
line  of  march.  Lee’s  victories  were  due  as  much  to  sturdy 
limbs  as  to  stout  hearts.  But  the  discipline  of  his  troops 
was  insufficient  to  prevent  straggling.  It  has  been  recorded 

*  History  of  the  Ameiican  War,  vol.  i.  p.  439. 
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that  nearly  20,000  men  were  absent  from  his  ranks  at  the 
Antietam.  A  long  series  of  hard  marches  and  fiercely 
contested  battles,  deficiencies  of  supplies,  the  want  of  boots, 
and  the  indomitable  spirit  which  induced  many  wounded 
and  foot-sore  men  to  report  themselves  as  fit  for  duty  when 
they  were  incapable  of  doing  a  long  day’s  work,  had,  it  is 
true,  a  share  in  creating  the  great  gaps  which  existed  in  the 
muster  rolls  on  the  morning  of  the  battle.  But  Lee’s  official 
reports  leave  no  doubt  whatever  that  indiscipline  was  the 
real  cause  of  the  undue  weakness  of  the  army.  On  Septem¬ 
ber  7,  ten  days  before  the  Antietam,  he  reported  as  follows 
to  the  President : — 

‘  One  of  tlie  greatest  evils,  from  which  many  minor  ones  proceed,  is 
the  habit  of  straggling  from  the  ranks.  It  has  become  a  habit  difficult 
to  correct.  With  some — the  sick  and  feeble — it  results  from  neces¬ 
sity,  but  with  the  greater  number  from  design.  The  latter  do  not  wish 
to  be  with  their  regiments,  nor  to  share  in  their  hardships  and  glories. 
They  are  the  cowards  of  the  army,  desert  their  comrades  in  times 
of  danger,  and  fill  the  homes  of  the  charitable  and  hospitable  on  the 
march.’  • 

That  this  vice  was  by  no  means  unknown  even  amongst 
Jackson’s  command,  which  accomplished  such  remarkable 
feats  of  marching  as  to  earn  for  itself  the  name  of  ‘  foot 
‘  cavalry,’  we  find  convincing  te.stimony.  General  Taylor, 
an  old  regular  officer,  was  promoted  early  in  the  war  to  the 
command  of  a  brigade,  and  was  ordered  to  join  Jackson  on 
the  Shenandoah. 

‘  The  end,’  he  writes  of  one  of  his  first  marches,  ‘  dreAV  heavily  on 
the  marching  capacity,  or  rather  incapacity,  of  the  men.  Straggling 
was  then,  and  continued  to  be  throughout,  the  vice  of  Southern 
armies.  .  .  .  When  brought  into  the  field  the  men  were  as  ignorant 
of  the  art  of  marching  as  babes,  and  required  for  their  instruction  the 
siime  patient,  unwearied  attention.  On  this  and  subsequent  marches 
frequent  halts  were  made,  to  enable  stragglers  to  close  up.  .  .  .  The 
men  appreciated  care  and  attention,  following  advice  as  to  the  fitting 
of  their  shoes,  cold  bathing  of  feet,  and  healing  of  abrasions,  and  soon 
held  it  a  disgrace  to  fall  out  of  the  ranks.’  | 

Within  a  month  his  brigade  had  acquired  discipline  and 
cohesion.  When  he  first  reported  his  arrival  to  Jackson  the 
latter  enquired  the  road  and  the  distance  marched  that  day. 
‘  Keazletown  road,’  was  the  reply  ;  ‘  six-and- twenty  miles.’ 


*  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee,  p.  522. 
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‘  You  seem  to  have  no  stragglers.’  ‘  Never  allow  straggling.’ 
‘You  must  teach  my  people;  they  straggle  badly.’* 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  for  confirmation  of  these 
statements  to  General  Hazen’s  ‘  The  School  and  the  Army 
‘  in  Germany ;  ’  but  we  may  remark  that  this  ofiicer,  who 
served  with  much  distinction  under  Grant  and  Sherman 
and  also  accompanied  Von  Moltke  to  Versailles,  whenever 
he  discusses  the  relative  merits  of  the  Federal  and  the 
Prussian  soldiery,  never  hesitates  to  acknowledge  that  the 
average  mobility  of  the  latter  was  by  far  the  greater.  That 
he  is  compelled  to  draw  a  comparison  unfiivourable  to  the 
American  troops  he  attributes  rather  to  the  ignorance  and  in¬ 
dolence  of  their  officers  than  the  indiscipline  of  the  men ; 
but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that,  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
inexperience  and  physical  incapacity  were  equally  destructive 
of  cohesion.  To  take,  for  instance,  the  operations  preceding 
Bull  Run :  The  rank  and  file  of  McDowell’s  army  were  not 
all  city-bred;  many  of  the  battalions  were  recruited  from 
the  lumbering  and  agricultural  districts;  many  were  in  great 
part  composed  of  men  of  good  position  and  active  habits ; 
but  want  of  practice  in  the  mere  mechanical  action  demanded 
by  the  orderly  progression  of  a  large  body  of  troops 
neutralised  their  powers.  Now,  want  of  mobility,  under  any 
circumstances  whatever,  is  a  fatal  fault. 

In  a  country  like  our  own,  whose  limits  are  small  and  where 
railways  are  as  numerous  and  as  closely  connected  as  the  threads 
of  a  spider’s  web,  it  might  seem  that  no  more  is  required  than 
to  bring  the  men  up  by  train  and  to  set  them  down  behind 
lines  of  earthworks.  But  this  is  an  idea  which  every  prac¬ 
tical  soldier  will  scout  as  chimerical.  The  transit  of  great 
masses  of  troops  by  rail  is,  for  short  distances,  less  speedy 
than  movement  by  road,  even  when  everything  has  been 
prepared  beforehand ;  the  very  existence  of  earthworks  will 
cause  the  enemy  to  avoid  them,  to  mask  his  intentions, 
and  to  concentrate  his  troops  at  some  unexpected  point.  To 
meet  him  at  that  point  the  defenders  must  be  capable  of 
rapid  and  orderly  movement.  Troops  that  cannot  march 
are  but  untrustworthy  auxiliaries.  They  cannot  be  readily 
transferred  to  the  threatened  point.  They  cannot  be  relied 
upon  to  execute  the  eountei’-stroke,  the  soul  of  the  defence, 
involving  both  expedition  and  endurance.  It  is  useless  to 
call  upon  them  to  pursue.  And  yet,  in  the  face  of  this 
fact,  marching  has  been  suffered  to  become  a  lost  art  in 
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England;  and  it  is  beyond  question  that,  although  the 
picked  contingents  of  volunteers  which  take  part  in  the 
Easter  manoeuvres  excite  admiration  by  the  precision  of 
their  movements,  and  by  the  ease  with  which  they  accomplish 
long  distances  in  trying  weather,  there  are  many  men  in 
every  regiment  who,  although  manifestly  unfit  for  the 
fatigues  of  service,  are  allowed,  for  want  of  a  physical  test, 
to  take  their  places  in  the  ranks,  and  are,  therefore, 
absolute  encumbrances  to  mobility.  And  these  men,  be  it 
noted,  in  case  of  war  would  not  have  had  the  benefit  of 
eight  or  ten  weeks  of  camp  life,  as  had  the  men  who  failed 
McDowell  at  Bull  Run.  How  much  the  Germans  in  1870 
owed  to  their  constant  practice  in  marching,  to  their  rigid 
rejection  of  weakly  men  and  their  sound  system  of  physical 
training,  may  be  realised  from  the  following  instances: — 
Within  three  weeks  of  mobilisation,  ‘  the  troops  had  already 
‘  evinced  great  marching  powers ;  thus  the  5th  Infantry 
‘  Division,  under  a  glaring  sun  and  over  unfavourable  ground, 
*  had  made  marches  of  over  14  miles  on  four  consecutive 
‘  days.’  *  On  August  2,  part  of  the  14th  Infantry  Division 
traversed  27  miles.  The  33rd  Regiment,  about  the  same 
period,  completed  in  three  days  a  march  of  69  miles  over 
mountainous  country.  At  the  battle  of  Spicheren  the  ad¬ 
vanced  guard  of  the  I3th  Division,  when  it  came  into  action 
against  the  left  rear  of  the  French,  was  25  miles  distant  from 
its  morning  bivouac ;  and  a  battalion  of  the  53rd  Regiment 
took  but  13  hours  to  cover  the  27^  miles  that  separated  it 
from  the  field.  And  be  it  remembered  that  in  every  one 
of  these  cases  more  than  half  of  the  men,  drawn  from  the 
reserve,  had  only  just  rejoined  the  ranks. 

A  little  later,  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte,  but  still  only 
a  month  distant  from  the  date  of  mobilisation,  the  six  army 
corps  which  composed  the  armies  of  the  Crown  Princes  of 
Prussia  and  of  Saxony  marched  for  nine  days  consecutively 
in  their  pursuit  of  MacMahon,  in  many  instances  traversing 
four-and-twenty  miles  a  day.  Stonewall  Jackson’s  division, 
both  in  the  Shenandoah  Valley  and  in  the  campaign  against 
Pope,  often  covered  a  greater  distance  in  a  single  day  ;  but 
no  large  army  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  American  war 
went  near  rivalling  this  continuous  movement  of  220,000 
men,  encumbered  with  a  huge  supply  train — for  the  district 
was  baiTen — and  an  enormous  mass  of  artillery.  That  this 
gigantic  effort  stripped  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony  of  one- 
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third  of  his  infantry  we  know  on  the  authority  of  Prince 
Kmft  von  Hohenlohe.*  But  the  missing  men  were  to  be 
found  in  ambulance  and  hospital.  Stragglers,  in  the  worst 
sense  of  the  word,  there  were  none.  No  abandoned  knap¬ 
sacks  marked  the  route ;  and  the  absence  of  all  irregularity 
on  the  line  of  march  is  constantly  remarked  by  those  who 
witnessed  the  campaigns  in  France.  Every  man  who  was 
physically  fit  answered  to  his  name  at  the  evening  bivouac. 
Every  man  who  could  carry  his  rifie  was  found  in  his  place 
wben  the  battle  opened.  Had  an  American  army  of  ’61  or 
’62  been  opposed  by  one  of  the  same  strength  disciplined 
on  the  German  pattern,  a  few  rough  marches  would  have 
produced  an  inequality  in  numbers  greatly  in  favour  of  the 
latter. 

In  the  war  of  1870-1  the  outpost  service  of  the  German 
armies  was  carried  to  a  perfection  which,  we  believe,  is 
without  parallel  in  history.  In  exceedingly  few  instances 
were  even  the  smallest  detachments  surprised ;  and  during 
the  tedious  investments  of  Metz  and  Paris  ample  notice  was 
received  of  every  threatening  movement.  The  standard  of 
discipline  and  efficiency  attained  by  the  German  army  is 
that  which  every  European  army  is  now  striving  to  reach, 
and  it  is  by  that  standard  that  the  volunteers  of  America 
must  be  judged.  We  have  already  shown  that  they  fell  far 
short  of  German  perfection  in  the  matter  of  marching ;  and 
we  may  now  add  that  their  enthusiasm  and  patriotism  were 
by  no  means  proof  against  the  exacting  duties  of  the  out¬ 
posts.  Surprises  were  frequent  throughout  the  war.  More 
than  one  of  the  great  battles  was  ushered  in  by  a  sudden 
rush  on  troops  asleep  in  their  tents  or  in  the  act  of  cooking. 
Many  were  the  instances  where  the  enemy  was  able  to  mass 
almost  within  rifle  shot  of  the  sentries  without  exciting 
suspicion  of  his  presence.  Little  less  numerous  are  the 
occasions  when,  of  two  armies  in  close  proximity,  the  one 
withdrew  during  the  night  without  the  other  having  the 
slightest  knowledge  that  such  a  movement  was  in  progress. 

It  is  true  that  the  dense  forests  which  covered  the  theatre 
of  war  were  favourable  to  every  kind  of  secret  operation. 
But  the  war  of  1870  was  waged  in  part  in  thickly-wooded 
districts,  and  there  we  find  not  only  that  the  Germans  were 
secure  from  attack,  but,  no  matter  how  great  the  exhaustion 
of  the  troops  or  the  danger  of  the  undertaking,  that  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  enemy’s  movements  and  dispositions  was 
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always  forthcoming.  Every  subaltern  in  charge  of  a  piquet 
knew  his  duty.  After  a  forced  march  or  a  hard  day’s  fight¬ 
ing  no  relaxation  was  allowed.  Before  the  fires  of  the  bivouac 
were  lighted,  scouts  were  moving  fiir  to  the  front.  Through 
the  night  watches  every  road  and  path  was  traversed  at 
short  intervals  by  patrols  ;  and  the  earliest  light  saw  stronger 
parties  pushing  forward  towards  the  enemy’s  lines.  Had 
the  officers  been  always  as  diligent,  had  the  men  been  suffi¬ 
ciently  disciplined  to  face  the  fatigues  of  this  arduous 
service,  the  American  armies  would  also  have  been  free  from 
the  reproach  of  negligence  and  surprise. 

It  is  not  sufficient  for  the  security  of  an  army  that  the 
majority  do  their  duty,  as  doubtless  did  the  majority  of  both 
Federals  and  Confederates.  The  carelessness  of  a  few  may 
give  the  enemy  his  opportunity.  It  was  the  absolute  uni¬ 
formity  with  which  duty  was  done  in  the  German  army  that 
made  it  so  formidable  an  adversary  and  so  excellent  a  model. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the  American  troops  in  camp  and 
quarters,  in  some  respects  it  was  decidedly  good.  Drunken¬ 
ness  was  almost  unknown,  for  the  men  acquiesced  without 
complaint  in  the  orders  which  forbade  the  introduction  of 
intoxicating  liquors  within  their  lines.  Nor  was  insubordi¬ 
nation  in  the  active  sense  a  prevalent  crime.  But  of  passive 
disobedience  there  was  much.  The  men,  in  the  early  days 
more  especially,  were  accustomed  to  yield  only  such  obedi¬ 
ence  as  they  considered  necessary.  The  officers  dared  demand 
no  more,  and  an  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the  battalions 
was  a  far  more  effective  means  of  rousing  them  to  action 
than  a  mere  command.  At  the  same  time,  leaders  con¬ 
spicuous  for  skill  and  valour  soon  won  the  confidence  of  the 
troops,  and  then  their  task  became  an  easier  one.  The 
soldiers  followed  the  man  they  trusted  without  hesitation, 
and  endured  the  privations  he  imposed  without  a  murmur. 
So  far  their  good  sense  served  them ;  but  it  did  not  teach 
them  that  instant  obedience  to  orders,  no  matter  by  whom 
they  are  given  or  how  injudicious  they  may  seem,  is  more 
valuable  than  the  obedience  which  is  merely  a  tribute  to 
superior  ability. 

‘  No  man  but  the  commander  can  judge  of  what  is  important  and 
what  is  not.  .  .  .  Soldiers  must  therefore  obey  in  all  things.  They 
may,  and  do,  laugh  at  foolish  orders,  but  they  nevertheless  obey,  not 
because  they  are  blindly  obedient,  but  because  they  know  that  to 
disobey  is  to  break  the  backbone  of  their  profession.'  ♦ 
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It  is  thus  that  individual  intelligence  is  best  exercised ;  in 
realising  and  maintaining  the  important  truth  that  prompt 
and  entire  obedience,  mechanical  if  you  will,  but  none  the 
less  powerful,  is  the  mainspring  of  success. 

That  the  intelligence  and  patriotism  of  the  American 
soldiers  was  not  suflBcient  to  keep  them  in  the  ranks  upon 
the  line  of  march  we  have  said  enough  to  prove ;  but  in  yet 
another  respect  these  qualities,  unbacked  by  discipline,  were 
found  wanting.  In  the  supreme  moment,  in  the  hour  of 
battle,  when  it  required  no  greater  acumen  than  is  possessed 
by  the  most  ignorant  of  plough-boys  to  comprehend  that 
every  rifle  was  needed  at  the  front,  numbers,  that  in  some 
cases  exceeded  those  of  a  strong  division,  were  found  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  rear.  At  Seven  Pines,  McClellan  states  that  when 
Hooker  brought  up  his  division  about  dark  he  had  been 
delayed  ‘  by  the  throng  of  fugitives,  through  whom  the 
‘  colonel  of  the  leading  regiment  had  to  force  his  way  with 
‘  the  bayonet.’  *  At  the  Antietam,  three  months  later,  two 
Federal  army  corps,  roughly  handled  in  their  attack  on  Lee’s 
left,  almost  entirely  dissolved ;  and  it  was  reported  on  the 
following  day  that  the  reduction  in  one  of  them  was  not 
due  only  to  the  casualties  of  battle,  but  that  a  considerable 
number  had  withdrawn  from  the  ranks,  ‘  some  having 
‘  dropped  out  on  the  march,  many  dispersing  and  leaving 
‘  during  the  battle.’  f 

Again,  at  Shiloh,  in  the  spring  of  1862,  General  Buell, 
coming  up  to  reinforce  Grant,  who  had  been  surprised  and 
driven  back  after  a  desperate  resistance,  found  a  crowd  of 
soldiers,  which  he  estimated  at  near  15,000  men,  about  one- 
third  of  the  whole  force,  cowering  under  shelter  ot  the  river 
bluffs.  And  a  careful  perusal  of  the  numerous  narratives 
of  survivors  of  the  battle  reveals  that  unwillingness  to 
i-emain  under  fire  was  no  less  conspicuous  amongst  the  Confe¬ 
derates. 

However  sound  the  discipline,  however  efficient  the  police, 
there  are  men  in  every  army  whom  no  earthly  considera¬ 
tion — neither  habit,  nor  honour,  nor  fear  of  punishment  or 
disgrace — will  induce  to  face  death  and  danger  on  a  hardly- 
contested  field.  Long  before  La  Haye  Sainte  had  been 
carried,  and  while  as  yet  Napoleon’s  massive  columns  had 
been  everywhere  beaten  back,  men  galloped  through  the 
streets  of  Brussels  crying  that  all  was  lost.  Crawfurd’s 
Light  division,  making  its  famous  march  to  Talavera,  met 


*  McClellan’s  Report,  pp.  224-5. 


f  Ibid.  p.  401. 
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‘  crowds  of  runaways ;  not  all  Spaniards,’  *  significantly  adds 
the  great  historian.  And  when  on  August  18,  1870,  the 
First  German  Army  reeled  hack  in  confusion  from  Frossard’s 
impregnable  position,  it  required  the  presence  of  the  King 
himself  to  arrest  the  flight  of  the  panic-stricken  mob  in 
Gravelotte  village. 

At  the  same  time  we  cannot  recall  a  single  incident 
from  the  history  of  any  disciplined  army  to  show  that 
leaving  the  colours  before  the  battle  was  decided  has  ever 
occurred  on  the  same  wholesale  scale  as  in  many  of  the  great 
engagements  of  the  American  war.  Even  the  insubordinate 
French  regulars  of  1870,  straggle  as  they  might  on  the 
line  of  march,  held  staunchly  to  the  eagles  in  the  hour  of 
combat.  To  find  a  parallel  to  the  Antietam  or  to  Shiloh 
we  must  turn  to  the  operations  of  Gambetta’s  levies  on 
the  Loire,  where  whole  regiments  of  cavalry  were  posted  in 
rear  of  the  line  of  battle  to  drive  back  the  fugitives  and  the 
laggards. 

But  there  was  still  another  manner  in  which  the  vice  of 
insubordination  showed  itself,  a  manner  characteristic  of 
armies  in  which  the  bonds  of  discipline  are  frail,  and  more 
fruitful  of  disastrous  consequences  than  the  hesitation  or 
misconduct  of  the  soldiery.  Insubordination  is  the  most 
contagious  of  moral  diseases.  Let  it  burst  out  amongst  the 
lowest,  and,  if  it  be  not  instantly  crushed,  its  poisonous  breath 
will  infect  the  highest.  It  is  no  respecter  of  persons.  If 
the  supreme  authorities  wink  at  its  existence  amongst  the 
rank  and  file,  ofiicers  even  of  superior  rank  will  become  con¬ 
taminated.  Let  men  become  once  accustomed  to  overlook 
remissness,  and  their  own  respect  for  discipline  relaxes. 
So  it  was  in  France  previous  to  the  downfall  of  the  last 
Napoleon.  In  1859  the  army  had  shown  symptoms  of 
insubordination.  At  Solferino  the  cry  had  been  heard, 
‘  Les  epaulettes  en  avant !  ’ ;  and  when,  in  July  1870,  the 
Emperor  set  out  on  his  last  campaign,  there  were  those 
amongst  his  most  trusted  subordinates  who  had  lost  all  sense 
of  duty.  Distrust  and  jealousy  reigned  in  the  highest  places. 
Camaraderie  was  a  forgotten  word ;  and  the  absence  of 
concert,  the  neglect  of  the  most  ordinary  precautions,  and 
the  indifference  of  the  generals  to  the  action  or  require¬ 
ments  of  their  colleagues  point  to  indiscipline  of  the  most 
pernicious  kind. 

The  great  fault  of  the  American  soldier  in  the  early  part 


Napier’s  ‘  History  of  the  War  in  the  Peninsula,*  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 
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of  the  war  was  that  the  obedience  he  rendered  was  based  on 
intelligence  rather  than  on  habit.  He  did  not  resist  authority 
when  he  considered  its  demands  were  reasonable,  but  when 
he  thought  those  demands  vexatious  or  unnecessary  he 
remembered  his  birthright  as  the  citizen  of  a  free  State, 
and  refused  compliance.  This  vice  spread  upwards.  As  the 
soldiery  followed  with  reluctance  an  untried  or  unpopular 
leader,  as  they  did  not  deem  it  incumbent  on  them  to  obey 
an  officer  merely  because  he  was  their  military  superior,  so 
the  generals,  even  those  next  in  rank  to  the  commander-in¬ 
chief,  were  not  at  all  times  to  be  relied  upon  to  render 
cheerful  obedience. 

‘  The  success  of  our  army  (of  the  Potomac)  was  undoubtedly 
greatly  lessened  by  jealousy,  distrust,  and  general  want  of  the  entente 
cordiale.'  * 

Even  the  influence  of  Lee,  trusted  and  beloved  as  he  was 
by  his  veterans,  was  insufficient  to  ensure  at  all  times  un¬ 
hesitating  compliance  with  his  orders.  Jackson  indeed, 
peerless  lieutenant  that  he  was,  declared  that  he  would 
follow  him  blindfold.  But  Jackson’s  conception  of  duty  was 
not  shared  by  all.  Still,  the  great  Virginian  captain  had 
rarely  to  complain  of  disobedience  or  lukewarmness.  Nor 
did  McClellan,  Jackson,  or  Grant,  when  once  they  had 
established  their  reputation,  find  it  difficult  to  exact  sub¬ 
mission  from  their  subordinates.  But  far  otherwise  was  it 
with  those  in  whom  their  lieutenants  had  little  confidence, 
who,  like  Pope  and  Burnside,  were  suddenly  raised  by  the 
caprice  of  the  President  above  their  fellows,  or,  like  Bragg 
and  Halleck,  lacked  both  tact  and  fortune.  To  remain  loyal 
to  such  men  was  a  severe  test,  and  the  discipline  of  many 
of  their  officers  lost  its  hold.  We  need  not  comment  on 
the  extraordinary  means  adopted  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  ascertain  the  fitness  of  the  military  chiefs,  the  Con¬ 
gressional  committee  on  the  war,  before  which  subordinate 
genemls  were  examined  as  to  the  conduct  of  their  com¬ 
mander,  and  encouraged  to  express  their  opinions  on  his 
ability,  his  strategy  and  his  tactics,  with  all  the  freedom  that 
envy  could  suggest.  The  ‘  Centui'y  ’  papers  teem  with 
instances  of  disobedience,  of  argument,  and  of  hostile 
criticism  on  plans  of  battle ;  and  we  leave  it  to  the  reader 
of  such  campaigns  as  that  of  Fredericksburg,  Gettysburg, 
and  Murfreesboro’  to  realise  for  himself  the  disastrous  results 
of  such  breaches  of  discipline  in  the  higher  ranks. 

*  The  Antietam  and  Fredericksburg,  General  Palfrey,  p,  59. 
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We  have  written  at  some  length  on  this  question,  and  for 
this  reason,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased  knowledge 
of  war  and  its  requirements,  it  appears  to  us  likely  that  in 
the  future  the  canker  of  insubordination  is  likely  to  manifest 
its  presence  in  this  form.  The  spirit  of  indiscipline  is 
abroad ;  not  only  the  indiscipline  that  is  bred  of  self-seek¬ 
ing,  envy,  or  disappointed  vanity,  but  indiscipline  conscien¬ 
tiously  advocated  as  a  rule  of  life  and  morals.  ‘  To  render 
‘  unto  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesar’s  ’  is  a  precept,  we 
are  told,  that  has  lost  its  application.  There  are  those  who 
ai’e  unpractical  enough  to  believe  with  Plato  that  obedience 
is  of  value  only  when  based  on  reason,  and  to  assert  that 
no  man  need  obey  a  law  the  enactment  of  which  has  not 
received  his  individual  sanction.  However  hurtful  to  the 
State,  such  opinions  are  a  hundredfold  more  dangerous  to 
the  army.  Without  absolute  obedience  to  the  spirit  as  well 
as  to  the  letter  of  the  law  ;  without  a  determination  on  the 
part  of  all  to  render  loyal  service  and  cordial  support  to 
every  authority,  however  distasteful  such  a  course  may  be ; 
without  the  resolution  to  forgo  and  to  check  criticism  of 
the  acts  of  superiors,  skill  and  courage  are  of  no  avail.  A 
great  military  writer  has  already  recorded  in  these  pages 
that,  notwithstanding  their  vast  superiority  in  numbers, 
wealth,  and  armament,  the  twenty  millions  who  upheld  the 
Union  were  powerless  to  crush  five  millions  of  Secessionists 
until  they  had  introduced  into  their  armies  a  sterner  disci¬ 
pline.  Intelligence  and  enthusiasm  had  their  trial.  For 
three  long  years  the  infatuation  of  the  Northern  people  in 
favour  of  individual  freedom  lasted,  and  during  those  three 
years  the  national  cause  made  little  progress.  At  lengtli 
the  scales  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  the  Government  and  the 
troops.  A  leader  was  chosen  who  throughout  his  military 
career  had  been  constant  in  obedience,  chary  of  criticism, 
and  patient  under  misconception  ;  but  unsparing  of  con¬ 
demnation  when  it  was  deserved,  and  impatient  of  insubordi¬ 
nation  in  his  lieutenants. 

Under  Grant,  backed  by  the  unreserved  support  of  Lin¬ 
coln,  whose  conversion  to  the  new  doctrine  of  unhesitating 
obedience  was  whole-hearted,  the  Army  of  the  Potomac 
entered  on  a  new  phase  of  existence  and  of  efficiency.  On 
one  occasion  only — at  the  second  battle  of  Cold  Harbour, 
where,  after  having  already  lost  more  than  forty  thousand 
men  within  three  weeks,  the  Federal  troops  were  ordered  to 
renew  an  assault  on  an  entrenched  position  which  had 
already  cost  more  than  ten  thousand  men — did  either  officers 
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or  men  venture  to  dispute  the  judgement  of  the  general- 
in-chief. 

Relying  on  the  discipline  no  less  than  on  the  courage  of 
his  lieutenants  and  his  soldiery,  Grant  was  able  to  carry  out 
his  policy  of  wearing  out  his  opponent  by  incessant  attack. 
The  Army  of  the  Potomac  was  employed  as  if  it  was  a 
battering-ram,  without  consciousness  and  without  feeling. 
It  was  a  machine,  perhaps  unskilfully  used,  but  challenging 
admiration  by  the  manner  in  which  it  answered  every  touch 
of  the  manipulator.  The  lesson  had  taken  long  to  leaim,  but 
it  was  thoroughly  mastered.  Brigadiers  and  colonels  forbore 
to  obtrude  their  advice  upon  the  general  commanding. 
Divisional  leaders  no  longer  asked  audience  of  the  President 
to  expose  the  errors  of  their  superior.  No  leader  of  an  army 
corps  criticised  adversely  the  plan  of  battle  in  the  hearing 
of  his  troops,  as  Hooker  had  done  before  Fredericksburg. 
The  necessity  of  co-operation  and  ready  support  had  become 
apparent ;  and  the  truth  was  at  last  recognised  that  even 
indifferent  tactics  have  a  better  chance  of  success  where 
those  who  carry  them  out  are  in  accord  than  more  skilful 
strokes  if  cordial  acquiescence  in  their  expediency  is  wanting. 
Those  who  had  held  high  rank  in  the  regular  army  obeyed 
without  a  sign  of  mortification  men  who  had  been  their 
juniors  in  the  old  service,  who  had  retired  after  a  few  years, 
had  been  again  brought  in  from  civil  life,  and  were  now 
promoted  above  their  heads.  The  commander-in-chief  had 
no  longer  occasion  to  complain,  with  Marshal  Joubert  in 
Portugal,  that  what  he  wanted  was  inferior  oflBcers  who 
would  obey  him,  and  not  comrades  who  thought  themselves 
as  good  as  he  was.  That  knowledge  had  come  to  all  which 
at  first  had  seemed  the  possession  of  the  few,  that  absolute 
devotion  to  duty  is  a  more  substantial  good  than  brilliant 
exploits  in  the  field,  and  a  more  enduring  glory  than  the 
applause  of  press  and  populace. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the  troops  on  the  field  of  battle, 
we  have  already  quoted  the  Comte  de  Paris’s  statement  that 
on  the  part  of  the  Federal  troops  there  was  a  decided  dis¬ 
inclination  to  decide  the  combat  with  the  bayonet.  Over 
and  over  again,  in  the  pages  of  the  ‘  Century  ’  volumes,  we 
read  of  the  line  of  battle  approaching  within  a  hundred, 
and  in  some  cases  within  even  fifty,  paces  of  the  enemy, 
and  there  stopping  short ;  not,  however,  preparatory  to 
retreat,  but  to  seeking  cover,  and  maintaining  a  fire-fight 
more  fruitful  in  casualties  to  itself  than  a  determined  advance. 

That  the  battalions  were  capable  of  maintaining  their 
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position  under  such  circumstances  is  in  itself  a  proof  of 
fine  courage.  The  Germans  impress  on  their  infantry  the 
maxim  that,  when  such  close  quarters  were  reached,  ‘if 
‘  you  don’t  go  away  the  enemy  will ;  ’  but  here  were  soldiers 
who  refused  to  move,  and  who  could  be  depended  on  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  The  Confederates,  on  the 
other  hand,  successful  in  so  many  offensive  battles,  were 
manifestly  capable  of  the  supreme  effort  necessary  to 
cross  the  narrow  intervening  space  between  the  lines,  to 
carry  out  decisive  assaults,  and  to  pierce  their  adversaries’ 
front. 

Mutual  coiifidence  is  the  force  that  drives  a  charge  home ; 
and  this  quality  is  the  fruit  of  discipline  alone,  for  in  almost 
every  campaign  it  is  the  better-disciplined  troops  who  have 
displayed  the  greatest  vigour  in  assault.  In  the  war  of  1870 
the /uHa  Francese  appears  to  have  passed  over  to  the  men  of 
Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  and,  in  place  of  the  impetuous 
advance  of  the  long  lines  of  bayonets  which  made  the 
battle  of  Napoleon  like  ‘  the  swell  and  dash  of  a  mighty 
‘  wave,’  were  the  isolated  counter-strokes  of  a  few  brave  men 
whose  daring  but  served  to  accentuate  the  irresolution  of 
the  mass.  Very  early  in  the  War  of  Secession,  the  Federal 
commanders,  recognising  their  enemy’s  disposition  to  bring 
matters  to  a  speedy  issue,  made  use  of  earthworks  and  en¬ 
trenchments;  the  Confederates,  at  a  later  period,  when  the 
desperate  assaults  on  the  Fredericksburg  heights  taught 
them  that  the  Northern  battalions  had  at  length  learnt  to 
follow  their  officers  to  certain  death,  gave  up  their  trust 
in  broken  ground  and  sheltering  coverts,  and  adopted  the 
same  means  of  stiffening  the  defence. 

In  18G3,  the  third  3'ear  of  the  war,  both  armies  became 
equally  formidable  on  the  offensive,  and — we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  officers  who  took  part  in  the  campaigns — the 
confusion  of  the  earlier  fields  of  battle  was  no  longer  seen. 
After  a  charge  or  a  repulse  the  troops  rallied  quickly  to 
their  colours ;  there  was  little  intermixture  of  units ;  and 
constant  practice  on  the  drill-ground  enabled  the  battalions 
to  reform  after  a  hot  fight  in  an  exceedingly  short  time,  to 
take  up  the  pursuit  without  delay,  or  to  oppose  a  counter¬ 
stroke  with  unbroken  front.  Fire  discipline,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not  exist.  Occasionally,  when  protected  by  un¬ 
usually  strong  defences,  the  leaders  were  able  to  induce  their 
men  to  reserve  their  fire  to  close  range,  but,  as  a  general 
rule,  whether  defending  or  attacking,  the  men  used  their 
rifles  at  will. 
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‘  The  officers  were  never  sufficiently  masters  of  their  soldiers  to 
prevent  them,  when  bullets  were  whistling  past,  from  immediately 
answering  the  enemy’s  fire.  In  the  best  Confederate  regiments,  in 
the  midst  of  a  conflict,  the  ardent  and  burning  inclination  of  the 
soldiers  was  obeyed  rather  than  the  commands  of  the  officers.’* 

That  the  fire  of  infantry  should  be  under  the  same  control 
as  that  of  artillery  is  now  recognised  as  the  most  vital 
principle  of  battle  tactics ;  and  it  is  instructive  to  note 
that  the  American  volunteers  were  incapable,  at  any  period 
of  the  war,  of  answering  the  very  trifling  demands  made  by 
the  discipline  of  an  age  which  rated  fire  of  less  value  than  the 
bayonet.  The  official  reports  of  Gettysburg  are  significant. 
Amongst  24,000  loaded  rifles  picked  up  on  the  field  only  a 
quarter  were  properly  loaded ;  12,000  contained  two  charges 
each  (both  sides  were  armed  with  muzzle-loaders),  and  the 
other  quarter  from  three  to  ten. 

It  has  been  stated  by  Lord  Wolseley,  speaking  with  the 
authority  of  one  who  is  an  earnest  student  of  Lee’s  cam¬ 
paign,  and  who  accompanied  the  Confederate  army  in  the 
operations  succeeding  the  Antietam,  that  at  any  time  during 
the  war  a  single  army  corps  of  regular  troops  would  have 
turned  the  scale  in  favour  of  either  side,  f  This  assertion, 
as  we  understand  it,  implies  a  conviction  that  30,000 
regulars  would,  by  their  superior  mobility  and  cohesion,  have 
given  the  leader  who  controlled  them  the  power  of  assembling 
superior  numbers  at  the  decisive  point;  in  fact — and  their 
own  commanders  were  fully  conscious  that  such  was  the  case 
— that  even  at  a  late  period  of  the  war  the  armies  lacked 
the  attributes  of  regular  organisations.  Now  the  military 
experience  of  the  combatants  was  large,  their  goodwill 
remarkable ;  the  military  code  existed  in  full  force,  and 
officers  of  proved  capacity  had  little  difficulty  in  securing 
prompt  obedience.  How  was  it,  then,  that  not  until  the  war 
was  drawing  to  a  close  did  discipline  become  firmly  esta¬ 
blished,  and  mobility  and  cohesion  characteristic  of  the 
troops  ?  The  answer  is  not  far  to  seek.  Both  Lord  Wolseley 
and  Colonel  Fletcher  have  alluded  to  the  extraordinary  diffi¬ 
culties  thrown  in  the  path  of  the  commanders  by  the 
inefficiency  of  the  regimental  officers  and  the  staff,  but  we 
prefer  to  appeal  to  evidence  more  direct. 

‘  The  great  difficulty,  I  find,’  wrote  Lee  to  the  Confederate  President 
in  March  1803,  ‘  is  in  causing  orders  and  regulations  to  be  obeyed. 


•  Life  of  General  Lee,  by  C.  Lee  Childe,  p.  46. 
f  Macmillan’s  Magazine,  vol.  Iv.  p.  328. 
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This  arises  not  from  a  spirit  of  disobedience,  but  from  ignorance.  We 
have  therefore  need  of  a  corps  of  officers  to  teach  others  their  duty,  see 
to  the  observance  of  orders  and  to  the  regularity  and  precision  of  all 
movements.  This  is  accomplished  in  the  French  service  by  their 
staff  corps.’  Enumerating  then  the  various  appointments  necessary, 
he  adds,  ‘  If  you  can  fill  those  positions  with  proper  officers  ....  you 
might  hope  to  have  the  finest  army  in  the  world.’  * 

‘  When  I  compare  the  41st  Ohio,’  says  General  Hazen,  *  with  other 
regiments  which  worried  the  patience  by  their  snail-like  and  uncertain 
movements,  I  am  strongly  impressed  with  the  immense  loss  which  our 
country  sustained  in  consequence  of  the  indolence,  ignorance,  and 
shiftlessness  of  its  officers.’  I 

One  of  the  first  acts  of  McClellan,  on  assuming  command 
of  the  Union  forces  in  1861,  and  also  of  Grant,  on  his  pro¬ 
motion  to  the  same  office  in  1864,  was  to  weed  the  com¬ 
missioned  ranks ;  the  first  by  a  system  of  examination,  the 
second  by  the  unsparing  exercise  of  his  powers  as  com- 
mander-in-chief.  During  the  regime  of  those  able  adminis¬ 
trators  several  hundred  officers  were  dismissed  the  service. 
These  facts  speak  for  themselves.  There  is  no  need  to  pro¬ 
duce  further  testimony.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  in 
both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies,  well-trained  officers, 
staff  and  regimental,  were  largely  wanting.  There  were  few 
who  understood  the  careful  preparations  necessary  for 
manoeuvre  and  movement,  few  who  could  enforce  the  disci¬ 
pline  or  carry  out  the  details  essential  to  their  execution.  At 
a  later  period  many  had  been  suffered  to  fill  the  frequent 
vacancies  who  had,  no  doubt,  a  large  acquaintance  with 
warfare,  acquired  in  the  ranks,  but  had  not  received  the 
training  necessary  for  those  who  aspire  to  command.  As 
regards  the  staff,  the  number  of  officers  in  the  regular  army 
of  the  United  States,  including  those  who  had  retired,  did 
not  exceed  2,000 ;  of  these,  many  on  the  Northern  side 
remained  with  their  own  regiments ;  on  both  sides  many 
were  detailed  to  command  the  larger  units.  Of  those  that 
remained  available  for  staff  duties  few  had  received  special 
training,  and  it  was  some  time  before  they  became  fitted  for 
their  onerous  positions.  At  the  outset,  the  sovereign  people, 
deeming  a  staff  but  an  ornamental  appendage,  objected 
to  its  formation.  McDowell  was  accompanied  by  only  two 
aides-de-camp  at  Bull  Eun ;  and  when  the  scanty  number 
employed  was  at  length  allowed  to  be  recruited  from  the 
volunteers,  the  majority  had  yet  to  learn  the  very  rudiments 
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of  their  business.  And  so,  throughout  the  earlier  cam¬ 
paigns,  the  generals  were  compelled  to  work  single-handed. 
They  were  without  ‘  the  hundred  voices,  the  ‘  hundred  eyes, 
‘  the  hundred  ears  ’  which  alone  make  possible  the  skilful 
direction  of  the  movements  of  large  armies.  They  had 
no  means  of  knowing  that  their  orders  had  been  executed 
as  they  wished,  or  even  executed  at  all.  They  had  no 
assistance  in  framing  the  multifarious  instructions  which 
the  troops  required.  The  thousand  details  which  must  be 
attended  to  during  every  hour  of  a  campaign,  if  not  supervised 
by  the  general  himself,  were  altogether  neglected. 

Those  familiar  with  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870 
know  how  deeply  the  principle  of  co-operation  has  pene¬ 
trated  the  spirit  of  German  generalship,  with  what  extra¬ 
ordinary  effect  it  was  put  into  practice,  and  how  the 
lucidity  of  the  orders  issued  by  the  various  head-quarters 
simplified  its  application.  But  both  in  Lee’s  and  McClellan’s 
armies  the  means  of  ensuring  concerted  action  were  defective, 
and  lack  of  combination  was  consequently  the  great  tactical 
fault  of  almost  every  battle.  The  commanders  were  without 
the  slightest  practical  experience  of  the  movements  of  great 
masses  of  troops,  such  as  is  imparted  to  the  officers  of 
Continental  armies  in  the  autumn  manoeuvres.  Their 
military  life  had  been  passed  in  the  scattered  forts  along  the 
Indian  frontier,  where,  like  General  Ewell,  a  Confederate 
brigadier  at  Bull  Run  and  an  officer  of  nearly  twenty  years’ 
service,  they  ‘  had  learned  all  about  commanding  fifty 
*  United  States  dragoons  and  had  forgotten  everything  else.’* 

When  we  read  the  orders  issued  by  the  Confederate  head¬ 
quarters  for  the  assault  of  the  formidable  position  of  Malvern 
Hill,  we  cease  to  wonder  at  the  failure  to  arrest  the  Federal 
retreat  from  the  Chickahominy  to  the  James.  The  staff 
who  considered  the  following  production  sufficient  to  ensure 
a  combined  attack  in  a  wooded  country  must  have  been 
utterly  incapable  of  directing  the  intricate  movements 
devised  by  Lee  to  ensnare  McClellan  : — 

*  Batteries  have  been  established  to  act  upon  the  enemy’s  line.  If 
it  is  broken,  as  is  probable,  Armistead,  who  can  witness  the  effect  of 
the  fire,  has  been  ordered  to  charge  with  a  yell.  Do  the  same.’  f 

Unfortunately  the  enemy’s  line  was  not  broken.  Armi- 
stead’s  division  did  not  charge.  But  three  of  his  regiments 
became  involved  in  action,  and,  so  far  as  we  can  ascertain, 

*  Dep'.ruction  and  Reconstruction,  p.  38. 
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their  shouts  were  construed  as  the  signal.  Two  divisions 
attacked  at  different  times.  They  were  unsupported,  and 
lost  5,000  men  without  shaking  the  enemy’s  hold  on  his 
position.  It  may  be  admitted  that  co-operation,  when 
in  contact  with  the  enemy,  is  no  easy  matter  to  bring  about, 
especially  in  a  country  covered  by  swamp  and  forest.  There 
are,  however,  three  means  of  overcoming  the  difficulty — the 
first,  constant  communication  between  the  units  ;  the  second, 
thorough  reconnaissance  of  the  ground  over  which  move¬ 
ments  are  to  be  made ;  the  third,  clear  and  well-considered 
orders.  Now,  in  both  the  Federal  and  Confederate  armies 
of  1862  these  three  points,  as  a  general  rule,  were  dis¬ 
regarded.  The  staff  w-as  possibly  too  small  to  attend  to 
the  first,  too  inexperienced  to  carry  out  the  second,  and 
insufficiently  trained  to  produce  the  third.  When  time 
is  pressing  and  quick  decision  essential,  when  an  infinite 
variety  of  details  has  to  be  considered  and  provision  made 
for  numerous  contingencies,  the  framing  of  orders  is  a  task 
that  demands  not  only  a  wide  acquaintance  with  war,  but 
constant  practice.  It  constitutes  a  special  branch  in  the 
education  of  the  general  staff,  and,  in  our  opinion,  should 
find  a  prominent  place  in  the  training  of  all  officers,  for  the 
power  of  explaining  his  intentions  so  that  none  can  fail  to 
comprehend  is  as  necessary  to  the  subaltern  in  charge  of  a 
patrol  as  to  the  leader  of  an  army  corps. 

Several  of  the  most  important  battles  of  the  Secession 
war  would,  in  all  probability,  have  assumed  a  different  as¬ 
pect  had  not  ‘  misunderstanding  of  orders  ’ — a  phrase  with 
which  the  reader  of  the  ‘  Century  ’  papers  soon  finds  himself 
familiar,  and  which  is  in  itself  a  proof  of  an  ill-trained 
staff — so  frequently  occurred.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  remark 
the  inability  of  even  the  supreme  commanders  to  inform 
themselves  of  the  situation  of  affairs  at  the  front  or  on  the 
wings.  This  arose  from  the  fact  that  ‘  the  general  staff 
‘  did  not  and  could  not  assist  the  commander  as  he  should 
‘  have  been  assisted.  .  .  .  There  was  not  a  large  personal 
‘  staff  of  experienced  and  talented  officers  capable  of  keep- 
‘  ing  the  general  fully  informed  of  the  operations  of  his 
‘  corps.’*  The  battle  of  Williamsburg,  fought  in  May  1862, 
began  at  seven  in  the  morning.  Although  he  had  sent  aides- 
de-camp  to  the  front  for  the  express  purpose  of  reporting, 
it  was  one  o’clock  before  McClellan  was  made  aware  that  his 
troops  were  in  contact  with  the  enemy.  At  Seven  Pines, 
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June  30,  1862,  Johnston,  the  Confederate  leader,  remained 
for  several  hours  in  ignorance  that  a  division  had  taken  the 
wrong  road,  and  that  the  attack  he  had  ordered  had  not  been 
made.  At  Gettysburg,  in  July  1863,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
notice,  exactly  the  same  error  was  repeated.  With  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  close  and  wooded  nature  of  the  country,  such  a 
state  of  things  is  as  inconceivable  in  an  army  possessing  a 
well-trained  staff  as  that,  although  Jackson’s  flank  movement 
round  Pope,  in  August  1862,  was  seen  and  reported  by  the 
Federal  signallers,  not  a  single  cavalry  regiment,  nor  even  a 
single  scout,  was  sent  out  to  ascertain  the  direction  of  his 
march  ;  or  that  Long^treet’s  division  at  Seven  Pines,  ordered 
to  begin  the  attack,  should  have  crossed  a  stream  by  an  im¬ 
provised  bridge  in  single  file,  when,  in  the  words  of  one  of 
his  brigadiers — 

‘  if  the  division  commander  had  given  orders  for  the  men  to  sling 
their  cartridge  boxes,  haversacks,  &c.,  on  their  muskets  and  wade 
without  breaking  formation,  they  could  have  crossed  by  fours  at  least, 
with  water  up  to  their  waists,  .  .  .  and  hours  would  have  been 
saved.’  * 

Lack  of  reconnaissance  was  a  fruitful  source  of  indecisive 
successes  and  of  unnecessary  loss.  Movements  were  pro¬ 
jected  and  carried  out  without  previous  exploration  of  the 
ground  or  selection  of  the  most  effective  line  of  advance. 
Little  care  was  taken  to  discover  the  weak  points  of  the 
enemy’s  position.  The  influence  of  topography  upon  tactics 
was  unappreciated,  and  the  Confederate  divisions  attacked 
exactly  where  the  adversary  wished  them  to  attack,  instead 
of  being  directed  by  staff  oflScers,  who,  riding  with  the 
advanced  scouts,  had  already  made  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  ground,  to  the  approaches  most  favourable  to  the 
assailant.  We  may  also  notice  that,  owing  to  the  simple 
expedient  of  placing  fingerposts  at  cross-roads,  or  leaving  an 
orderly  to  point  out  the  route,  being  neglected,  on  several 
occasions — amongst  others  at  Cold  Harbour,  South  Mountain, 
and  Gettysburg — the  Confederate  brigades  came  into  action 
either  at  wide  intervals  from  the  rest  of  their  division,  when 
the  opportunity  had  passed,  or  in  some  cases  not  at  all. 

During  the  strategic  movements  designed  to  bring  the 
army  to  such  a  position  and  in  such  formation  that  it  can 
readily  exert  its  whole  strength  against  the  enemy,  the 
duties  of  the  staff  are  no  less  important  than  on  the  field  of 
action.  Few  but  those  who  have  witnessed  or  studied  the 
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operations  of  large  masses  of  troops  can  realise  the  nice 
arrangements,  the  constant  supervision,  the  tact,  training, 
and  experience  necessary  to  the  successful  execution  of  such 
movements.  For  all  these  operations  intervention  of  the 
staff  is  needed,  but  chaos  and  confusion  are  likely  to  ensue 
if  the  officers  composing  it  are  but  novices. 

In  more  than  one  respect  the  Confederate  staff  was  su¬ 
perior  to  that  of  the  Union  army.  The  intelligence  de¬ 
partment  was  exceedingly  well  organised.  The  hunters 
of  the  South  took  kindly  to  scouting  and  patrol ;  and  the 
certainty  with  which,  in  the  dense  Virginian  woodlands, 
the  Confederate  generals  received  early  warning  of  their 
enemy’s  every  movement  is  proof  of  the  priceless  service 
that  may  be  rendered  by  bold  and  enterprising  horsemen 
working  in  their  own  country.  To  train  volunteer  cavalry 
to  move  in  mass  with  the  speed,  the  unity,  and  the  pre¬ 
cision  essential  to  effective  action  in  the  shock  of  battle  is 
impossible,  but  the  audacity  of  the  Southern  troopers,  their 
adventurous  and  at  the  same  time  useful  rides  within  the 
enemy’s  outposts,  indicate  that  such  troops  can  still  fill  an 
important  role,  especially  in  a  close  country,  where  individual 
daring  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  superior  horsemanship, 
have  free  play. 

Again,  in  the  earlier  campaigns  the  Confederates  were 
the  better  marchers.  .Jackson,  in  the  movement  round 
Pope’s  right  in  July  1862,  traversed  fifty-six  miles  in  two 
days ;  Longstreet  was  little  less  expeditious.  And  although 
the  Southern  array  was  unencumbered  by  the  same  super¬ 
fluity  of  baggage  and  supplies  as  the  Federal — the  troops 
depending  for  subsistence  on  the  fields  of  Indian  corn  or 
apple  orchards  through  which  they  passed,  and  the  train 
consisting  of  a  few  ambulances  and  the  ammunition  carts — 
for  this  rapid  advance  due  credit  must  be  given  to  the  staff. 
At  the  same  time,  as  regards  combinations  for  battle,  the 
reconnaissance  and  mapping  of  the  country  over  which  the 
army  was  to  move,  the  supply  of  guides  capable  of  directing 
the  divisions  through  the  swamps  and  forests — and  this  in 
the  midst  of  a  friendly  population — the  arrangements  were 
deplorably  deficient. 

General  Lee’s  letter,  already  quoted,  conclusively  proves 
that  in  1863,  two  years  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  the 
staff  had  still  much  to  learn.  His  suggestions  for  its 
improvement  were,  however,  unheeded — they  were  perhaps 
impracticable,  for  staff  officers  cannot  be  made  in  a  month 
oy  tyfo — and  Gettysburg  was  the  result.  The  greatest 
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conflict  of  the  war  was  the  most  prolific  of  blunders.  The 
story  of  the  second  of  the  three  days’  battle  presents  a 
picture  of  mismanagement  that  is  almost  without  parallel. 
On  the  second  day  Longstreet,  commanding  the  Confederate 
right  wing,  had  been  ordered  to  attack  at  an  early  hour. 
The  famous  position  was  as  yet  but  thinly  occupied,  and  Lee 
hoped  to  crush  his  enemy  in  detail. 

‘  At  9  o’clock  the  general  had  been  expecting  to  hear  of  the  opening 
of  the  attack  on  the  right,  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the  delay. 
.  .  .  About  10  A.M.  ...  he  received  a  message  that  Longstreet  was 
advancing.  This  appeared  to  relieve  his  anxiety,  and  he  proceeded  to 
the  point  where  he  expected  the  arrival  of  the  corps.  Here  he  waited  for 
some  time,  during  which  interval  he  observed  that  the  enemy  had 
occupied  the  peach  orchard  which  formed  a  portion  of  the  ground  that 
was  to  have  been  occupied  by  Longstreet.  .  .  .  On  perceiving  this  he 
again  expressed  his  impatience,  and  renewed  his  search  for  Longstreet. 
It  was  now  about  1  o’clock  p.m.  After  going  some  distance  to  the  rear 
he  discovered  Hood’s  division  (of  Longstreet’s  corps)  at  a  halt,  while 
McLaws’  division  was  yet  at  some  distance  on  the  Fairfield  road,  having 
taken  a  wrong  direction.  Longstreet  was  present,  and,  with  General 
Lee,  exerted  himself  to  correct  the  error,  but  before  the  corps  could  be 
brought  into  its  designated  position  it  was  4  o’clock.  .  .  .  The  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  the  early  morning  had  presented  was  lost.  The  entire 
Army  of  the  Potomac  was  before  us !  ’  * 

Moreover,  the  fighting  which  ensued  showed  that  the 
mechanism  for  securing  co-operation  was  still  deficient. 
‘  The  whole  affair,’  writes  Lee’s  adjutant-general,  ‘  was  dis- 
‘  jointed.  There  was  an  utter  absence  of  accord  in  the 
‘  movements  of  the  several  commands.’!  Now,  we  are  well 
aware  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  double  attack  are 
very  great.  As  at  Gettysburg,  the  failure  of  one  wing  or  the 
other  to  move  out  at  the  appointed  time  may  be  due  to  the 
action  of  its  immediate  commander;  and  there  are  those 
who  will  argue  that  want  of  co-operation  should  be  charged  to 
the  general  rather  than  to  the  staff.  We  may  also  be  reminded 
that  in  the  campaigns  of  1866  and  1870,  notwithstanding 
the  excellence  of  the  Prussian  staff,  isolated  attacks  were  by 
no  means  unfrequent.  But  we  are  unable  to  discover  any 
reason  why,  if  the  advance  of  one  column  is  unavoidably 
delayed,  the  circumstance  should  not  be  immediately  re¬ 
ported  to  the  other ;  and  we  may  remark  that  the  isolated 
attacks  at  Spicheren,  Woerth,  and  Gravelotte  were,  in  every 
instance,  initiated  by  generals  who  had  full  knowledge  of  the 
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situation,  and  assumed  the  sole  responsibility  of  advancing 
without  support.  There  was  no  failure  of  co-operation,  for 
it  was  deliberately  rejected.  In  the  American  battles,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  generals  who  sent  their  troops  forward 
to  what  seems  wanton  destruction  did  so  in  expectation  of 
support,  and  in  ignorance  that  support  had  become  im¬ 
practicable.  This  ignorance  was  due  to  the  want  of  com¬ 
munication  between  the  different  units ;  and  the  establishment 
and  maintaining  of  such  communication  is  the  duty  of  the 
staff.  Whilst  the  American  offensive,  therefore,  during  the 
first  phase  of  the  war,  was  a  series  of  spasmodic  efforts,  the 
German  offensive  of  1866  and  1870  resembles  nothing  so 
much  as  the  resistless  sweep  of  a  flowing  tide,  wave  after 
wave  hurrying  from  beyond  the  far  horizon  to  break  in  close 
succession  on  the  shore ;  and  the  singleness  of  purpose,  the 
untiring  energy,  which  were  then  displayed  were  due  to  the 
training  of  Von  Moltke’s  pupils,  the  officers  of  the  general 
staff.  Never  was  Napoleon’s  golden  rule,  ‘  marcher  au  canon,* 
more  zealously  obeyed.  Superficial  students  have  indeed 
pointed  out  that  to  construe  the  words  of  the  great  soldier  so 
literally  as  did  the  Germans  is  fraught  with  danger ;  but  they 
have  failed  to  discern  that  when  the  Germans  adopted  this 
principle  they  took  care  to  provide  a  means  of  applying  it 
without  risk.  They  understood  Napoleon  better  than  their 
critics.  They  were  well  aware  that  their  ancient  enemy 
advocated  no  blind  and  reckless  rush  to  the  first  sound  of 
conflict,  but  that  he  held  it  a  matter  of  course  that  every 
general,  whether  of  army  corps,  division,  or  brigade,  kept 
himself  by  means  of  his  staff  officers  informed  of  the  situation 
at  the  front,  and  was  thus  able  to  fix  the  exact  point  where 
his  presence  was  most  needed.  The  staff  recognised  this 
linking  together  of  the  various  units  amongst  the  most 
important  of  their  duties  ;  it  had  become  a  matter  of  routine 
at  the  annual  manoeuvres  and  peace-exercises;  and  if  the 
rashness  or  the  ambition  of  the  subordinate  leaders  some¬ 
times  led  to  irregularity,  still  the  means  of  assuring  co¬ 
operation,  so  deficient  at  Gettysburg,  were  always  there ; 
and,  save  when  they  were  wilfully  neglected,  never  failed 
to  bring  about  the  unity  of  action  so  essential  to  success. 

We  have  often  thought  that  the  night  marches  of  both 
Confederates  and  Federals  through  the  tangled  thickets  and 
over  the  indifferent  roads  of  the  Virginian  wilderness  in 
May  1864,  as  well  as  the  ease  with  which  the  troops  were 
handled  in  the  many  terrible  battles  that  those  marches  led 
to,  are  remarkable  instances  of  the  way  in  which  all  obstacles 
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disappear  before  the  skill  of  an  experienced  staff.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  future  historian  of  the  war  will 
find  little  to  criticise  as  regards  the  interior  control  of  either 
army  in  the  later  campaigns.  But,  to  show  the  necessity  of 
the  members  of  the  general  staff  being  trained  to  an  average 
pitch  of  efficiency,  we  will  refer  to  the  last  effort  of  Lee’s 
heroic  army  to  prolong  the  struggle.  After  resisting  for 
nearly  nine  months,  with  much  inferior  forces,  every  effort 
of  the  Union  commander  to  breach  the  long  lines  of  earth¬ 
works  which  covered  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  the  Con¬ 
federates,  on  April  2,  1865,  were  compelled  to  abandon  their 
defences.  It  was  still  possible  to  save  the  army  by  a  movement 
past  the  enemy’s  front,  and  Lee  was  able  to  gain  some  hours’ 
start.  Grant  followed  quickly,  hoping  to  intercept  him. 
The  Confederates  were  well-nigh  starving,  and — 

‘  Lee  pressed  on  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Amelia  Court  House,  where 
he  ordered  supplies  to  be  deposited  for  the  use  of  his  troops  on  their 
arrival.  This  forethought  was  highly  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the 
scanty  supply  of  rations  provided  at  the  commencement  of  the  retreat. 
The  hope  of  finding  a  supply  of  food  at  tliis  point,  which  had  done 
much  to  buoy  up  the  spirits  of  the  men,  was  destined  to  be  cruelly 
dispelled.  Through  an  unfortunate  error  or  misapprehension  of 
orders  the  provision  train  had  been  taken  on  to  Richmond,  without 
tmloading  its  stores  at  Amelia  Court  House.  ...  Not  a  single  ration 
was  found  to  be  provided  for  the  hungry  troops.’  * 

Some  one  bad  blundered,  and  the  result  was  the  dispersion 
of  a  great  part  of  the  army  and  the  subsequent  surrender  of 
the  rest. 

The  question  of  the  general  staff  is  one  of  special  import¬ 
ance  to  States  who  depend  for  their  defence  on  an  army  which 
is  not  permanently  organised  for  war.  It  may  be  possible  to 
assemble  armed  men  in  vast  numbers,  and,  if  precise  arrange¬ 
ments  have  previously  been  made,  even  to  concentrate  them 
at  a  given  rendezvous ;  but  to  give  them  mobility — that  is, 
the  capacity  for  moving  in  full  strength  and  speedily  to  any 
quarter  of  the  theatre  of  war — to  enable  each  unit  to  take  its 
part  in  battle,  and  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  whole, 
a  large  contingent  of  specially  trained  officers  is  absolutely 
necessary.  Regimental  officers,  however  efficient  in  their  own 
line,  however  familiar  with  war,  are  necessarily  ignorant  of 
the  duties  of  the  staff.  We  would  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  regular  army 
as  a  source  of  supply,  two  years  of  actual  service  had  elapsed 
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before  either  the  Confederate  or  Federal  staff  could  be  classed 
as  trustworthy ;  and  we  would  remind  our  readers  that  the 
German  staff  owes  its  perfection  not  only  to  a  long  course 
of  theoretical  education  under  the  best  soldiers  of  the  day, 
but  to  the  practical  experience  of  the  movements  of  great 
masses  of  troops,  acquired  at  the  annual  manoeuvres. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  that  national  characteristics 
opposed  great  obstacles  to  the  acquirement  of  discipline 
by  the  American  troops ;  and  we  are  prepared  to  hear 
that,  these  characteristics  being  peculiar  to  America,  the 
lessons  of  the  war  do  not  apply  to  our  own  volunteers. 
But  we  have  also  pointed  out,  and  have  produced  unanswer¬ 
able  testimony  in  support,  that  the  indiscipline  which  was 
the  primary  cause  of  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  the 
American  armies  was  mainly  due  to  the  shortcomings  of 
the  regimental  officers. 

‘  The  men,’  says  General  Palfrey,  ‘  were  such  soldiers  as 
‘  their  officers  made  them.’*  Whilst  we  are  ready,  therefore, 
to  admit  that  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  indiscipline  would 
find  less  genial  soil,  we  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  here,  too, 
the  means  of  checking  its  growth  is  wanting. 

We  do  not  wish  to  imply  that,  had  the  American  officers 
been  well  trained,  the  troops  they  commanded  would  have 
at  once  assumed  the  bearing  of  veterans.  To  impart  to 
men  unbroken  to  restraint  the  instinctive  subordination 
which  is  the  life-blood  of  armies  is  the  work  of  time,  however 
efficient  the  officers ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  with  intelligent 
men,  confidence  in  the  ability  of  their  leaders  supplies  the 
place  of  mechanical  discipline  with  extraordinary  effect.  And 
even  if  it  be  asserted  that  the  individual  intelligence  and 
patriotism  of  our  volunteers  are  sufficient  of  themselves  to 
prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  faults  and  disorders  of  the 
Americans,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that  their  officers 
must  needs  be  thoroughly  competent.  In  the  Secession 
War  nothing  more  than  discipline  was  required  to  give  either 
belligerent  an  easy  triumph.  The  leading  on  both  sides  being 
equal,  the  side  which  possessed  the  greater  mobility  and 
cohesion  would  have  won  by  weight  of  numbers  at  the  decisive 
point.  Now  the  volunteer  officers  of  England  and  her 
colonies  have  a  task  five-hundredfold  more  difficult  than  had 
Confederate  or  Federal.  To  create  and  to  maintain  disci¬ 
pline  is  not  in  itself  sufficient.  Their  fellow  citizens  demand 
of  them  that  they  should  be  capable  of  opposing  with  hope 
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of  success,  not  unprofessional  soldiers,  but  armies  led  by 
officers,  both  staff  and  regimental,  trained  to  that  perfec¬ 
tion  of  efficiency  which  Prussia  was  the  first  to  establish 
and  the  first  to  profit  by.  By  those  who  understand  war  in 
the  new  aspect  "iven  to  it  by  German  thoroughness  the  old 
idea  that  a  man  of  ordinary  courage,  intelligence,  and 
activity  needed  but  the  habit  of  command  and  an  acquaint¬ 
ance  with  drill  to  make  an  excellent  officer  has  long  since 
been  repudiated.  To  lead  men  in  battle  is  a  profession, 
demanding  careful  education  and  thorough  training.  That 
the  country  at  large  is  very  far  from  realising  this  truth 
is  evident  from  the  reluctance  of  Parliament  to  vote  the 
sum  necessary  for  even  the  most  limited  field  manoeuvres, 
although,  in  the  opinion  of  every  professional  soldier  without 
exception,  these  practical  exercises  are  the  only  means  of 
educating  its  officers.  But  if  our  professional  soldiers 
at  home  lack  the  opportunities  of  learning  their  work  that 
are  afforded  to  the  soldiers  of  every  Continental  nation, 
however  poor,  the  volunteers  are  in  still  more  evil  case. 
Brigade  camps,  Easter  manoeuvres,  and  schools  of  instruc¬ 
tion  are  certainly,  so  far  as  they  go,  valuable  means  of 
education ;  but  the  last  teach  only  the  habit  of  command, 
and  the  five  or  six  days,  at  most,  of  practical  instruction 
in  the  business  of  a  campaign  afforded  by  the  former  are 
a  very  poor  substitute  for  the  sixty  or  eighty  days  devoted 
annually  in  every  battalion  of  the  French  and  German 
armies  to  tactical  exercises.  It  may,  however,  be  argued 
that,  by  passing  a  professional  examination,  volunteer  officers 
prove  themselves  at  least  sufficiently  well  trained  to  secure 
the  confidence,  and  thus  to  establish  the  discipline  of  those 
they  command.  Of  examinations  in  militai’y  subjects  we 
are  no  blind  admirers ;  they  are  by  no  means  fair  tests  of 
comparative  efficiency. 

But  we  acknowledge  that  examinations  are  necessary.  If 
the  study  which  they  impose  does  not  always  lead  a  man  to 
think,  it  at  least  gives  or  revives  a  knowledge  of  useful 
details.  More  than  all,  the  attainment  of  the  required  stan¬ 
dard  proves  earnestness,  and  earnestness  goes  a  long  way 
towards  winning  the  confidence  of  others.  Now,  the  exami¬ 
nations  which  volunteer  officers  are  called  upon  to  pass  before 
promotion  are  of  so  perfunctory  a  nature,  and  the  standard  to 
be  attained  is  so  very  low,  that  they  neither  compel  reflec¬ 
tion  nor  teach  details ;  and  so  small  is  the  modicum  of  study 
and  practice  they  demand  that  even  the  most  indolent  and 
indifferent  are  not  deterred  from  facing  the  ordeal.  The 
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examination  in  tactics  is  a  severer  test,  a  tax  on  leisure 
and  on  application  ;  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  by  no  means 
a  large  proportion  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
learning  something  of  the  science  of  fighting,  and  of  earning 
an  increased  pecuniary  grant  for  their  corps.  The  truth 
is — and  it  is  time  that  it  was  fairly  faced — that  the  weak 
point  of  the  volunteer  forces  is  the  dearth  of  well-trained 
officers.  No  practical  soldier  who  has  experience  of  our 
citizen  troops,  either  at  home  or  in  the  colonies,  will  be 
found  to  deny  that  these  troops  suffer  from  the  same  de¬ 
ficiency  which,  in  their  earlier  campaigns,  rendered  the 
American  armies,  brave  and  intelligent  as  they  were,  inferior 
to  the  European  armies  of  to-day.  Yet  we  are  far  from  believ¬ 
ing  that  the  possible  efficiency  of  the  Volunteer  force  has 
been  exhausted.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  firmly  convinced 
that,  if  a  higher  standard  of  military  training  were  exacted, 
a  large  proportion  of  both  officers  and  men  would  welcome 
its  introduction.  It  is  possible  that  increased  demands 
would  thin  the  ranks ;  but,  even  if  their  numbers  were 
reduced  by  a  third,  with  a  corresponding  increase  of  effi¬ 
ciency,  few  thinking  soldiers  would  deplore  the  loss  of  those 
whose  lack  of  leisure,  inclination,  strength,  or  energy  now 
act  but  as  dead  weight  on  the  zeal  of  the  remainder.  If 
their  discipline  and  leading  be  defective.  Providence  seldom 
sides  with  the  big  battalions. 

In  the  preceding  pages  we  have  said  little  of  the  good 
qualities  of  the  American  soldiers.  We  are  none  the  less 
convinced  that  in  some  respects  they  were  superior,  as  every 
army  of  volunteers  will  always  be,  to  the  conscript  levies  of 
European  States ;  and  we  are  of  opinion  that  only  sounder 
training  is  required  to  make  our  own  citizen  soldiers  fully  equal 
to  the  troops  of  any  possible  invader.  This  is  a  bold  asser¬ 
tion,  we  are  aware.  But  if  a  strict  system  of  rejection  were  to 
eliminate  from  the  ranks  all,  whether  officers  or  men,  whom 
indolence,  indifference,  or  physical  incapacity  render  unfit 
to  bear  arms,  leaving  only  men  of  the  same  stamp  as  those 
who  now,  whether  at  schools  of  instruction,  brigade  camps, 
Easter  manoeuvres  and  the  meetings  of  tactical  societies, 
seize  every  opportunity  to  increase  their  knowledge,  we 
might  endure  without  anxiety  even  the  absence  of  a  large  part 
of  the  regular  army  beyond  the  seas.  The  zest  with  which 
good  volunteer  officers  undertake  their  duties  is  in  itself 
sufficient  to  ensure  the  rapid  mastery  of  these  duties.  With 
work  which  is  half  a  pastime,  wherein  they  find  relief  from 
the  routine  of  their  ordinary  avocations,  monotony  has  no 
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place.  The  very  freshness  of  their  obligations  is  attractive 
of  zeal  and  industry.  Nor  are  they  burdened  with  the 
thousand  details  of  interior  economy  which  occupy  so  largely 
the  time  and  energy  of  the  professional  soldier.  They  can 
give  almost  every  hour  which  they  devote  to  their  military 
duties  to  preparing  themselves  for  the  business  of  a  campaign. 
They  can  bestow  their  whole  attention  on  what  is  assuredly 
the  most  interesting,  as  it  is  the  most  important,  part  of  the 
profession  of  arms,  the  leading  of  troops  on  the  field  of  battle. 
The  Volunteer  force,  as  at  present  constituted,  is  an  excellent 
school  of  physical  training.  But  this  is  scarcely  the  purpose 
for  which  it  is  maintained.  Give  it  capable  officers,  trained 
company  leaders  and  an  educated  staff,  raise  the  standard  of 
efficiency,  exact  a  physical  test,  and  it  will  become  the  strong 
arm  of  a  free  people,  a  safeguard  against  invasion,  and  an 
efficient  substitute  for  conscription. 


Art.  VI. — 1.  Reports  of  Her  Majesty’s  High  Commissioners 
for  the  Years  1878-1889.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  1880-1890. 

2.  Correspondence  and  Papers  relating  to  the  Administra¬ 
tions,  Affairs,  and  Finances  of  Cyprus,  1878-1890. 
Presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty. 

3.  Cyprus.  By  E.  Hamilton  Lang.  London:  1878. 

4.  Cyprus,  as  I  saw  it  in  1879.  By  Sir  Samuel  White 
Baker,  F.K.S.  London:  1879. 

ITHIN  a  few  weeks  after  the  publication  to  an  astonished 
’  Europe  of  that  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  which  we 
considered,  and  still  consider,  to  have  been  unfortunate  both 
in  its  policy  and  in  its  language,  we  adverted  in  this  Journal 
to  the  very  doubtful  advantages,  whether  to  England  or  to 
Europe,  or  even  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  that  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  follow  from  that  singular  agreement.  But  as  far 
as  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  was  concerned,  we  thought,  as 
we  still  think,  that  nothing  remained  but  to  make  the  best 
of  it;  and  we  hoped  that  this  best  would  have  been  made. 
Our  expectations  even  to  this  modest  extent  have,  however, 
been  signally  disappointed.  Fearful  to  pay,  and  yet  ashamed 
to  fly,  successive  British  Administrations  have  done  but  little 
either  for  the  Cypriotes  or  for  the  Turks,  or  eveii  fpr  tbe 
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English  ;  and  the  history  of  our  twelve  years’  occupation  of 
the  island  is  a  record  of  wasted  opportunities,  of  disappointed 
hopes,  of  loss  of  prestige,  of  loss  of  self-respect,  and  of  loss 
of  that  power  to  do  good  which  is  the  proudest  privilege  of  a 
great  nation.  We  went  to  Cyprus  to  revolutionise  Western 
Asia,  to  reform  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  to  offer  an  example 
of  good  government  and  liberal  administration  to  the  whole 
of  the  Levant.  Eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  Western  Asia,  was 
to  marvel  and  rejoice  at  the  spectacle  of  the  green  pastures 
and  the  golden  crops,  the  industrial  enterprise  and  the  com¬ 
mercial  activity,  which  were  to  follow  the  supplanting  of  the 
banner  of  the  Crescent  by  the  standard  cf  St.  George  in 
the  Island  of  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  Imperialism  and  the 
regeneration  of  islands  may  be  a  very  noble  if  not  always 
a  very  prudent  policy,  and  it  has  many  honest  admirers ; 
but  an  enlargement  of  territory  with  a  curtailment  of  re¬ 
sponsibilities,  an  increase  of  acreage  with  a  restriction 
of  cultivation,  an  assumption  of  protectorates  and  a 
withdrawal  of  protection,  constitute  but  a  cheap  and  pinch¬ 
beck  imperialism  that  does  honour  neither  to  suzerain  nor 
to  subject,  and  can  be  admired  by  none  but  the  enemies  of 
England. 

Of  the  spirit  in  which  the  English  Government  and  the 
English  people  accepted  the  welcome  burden  of  Cyprus  in 
1878  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever.  The  island,  we  were 
told,  had  been  shamefully  governed,  oppressed,  secluded, 
and  starved  by  the  Turks.  It  was  to  be  handsomely 
administered,  enriched,  and  thrown  open  to  the  world  by 
the  English.  Harbours  were  to  be  built,  roads  made,  trees 
planted,  capital  attracted,  and  ‘  oppressive  taxes  remitted.’ 
Cyprus,  according  to  no  less  a  personage  than  Sir  Stafford 
Northcote,  speaking  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
August  1878,  was  to  be  ‘a  burden  to  England.’  And  it 
was  stated  in  Parliament,  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  that  our 
own  interests,  no  less  than  our  duties  to  the  Cypriotes  whom 
we  had  bound  ourselves  to  benefit,  and  to  the  Turks  whom 
we  had  bound  ourselves  to  reform,  made  it  not  only  neces¬ 
sary,  but  even  agreeable,  that  we  should  bear  the  burden 
cheerfully,  loyally,  and  fruitfully.  ‘  The  developement  of  the 
‘  country  which  has  been  confided  to  our  care,’  said  the 
‘  Times,’  *  was  ‘  not  merely  a  task  for  the  Government,  but 
‘  for  the  people ;  and  Englishmen  will  not  prove  inadequate 
‘  to  it.’  .  .  .  ‘  Dover  must  wait  for  her  port  till  Famagusta 
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‘  has  hers  !  *  Prove  *ords  indeed !  But  they  represented  the 
ideal  of  1878.  It  is  pitiable  to  turn  to  the  reality  of  1890, 
when  Lord  Knutsford,  ‘  desiring  to  place  the  High  Commis- 
‘  sioner  in  possession  of  the  views  of  Her  Majesty’s  Govern- 
‘  ment  on  the  various  questions  raised  by  the  memorial  of 
‘the  Christian  inhabitants  of  Cyprus  and  by  the  Cypriote 
‘  deputation  that  visited  England  in  1889,’  sums  up  a  very 
long  correspondence  as  follows :  * — 

‘  The  principal  demands  of  the  Memorial  and  of  the  Deputation  are 
based  upon  a  deterioration  in  the  economical  condition  of  Cyprus  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  since  the  British  occupation.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Deputation  that  condition  is  appreciably  worse  than 
tinder  the  Turkish  administration,  and  is  likely  to  end  in  the  final  ruin 
of  the  community,  owing  to  the  decrease  of  its  products,  the  pressure 
of  taxation,  and  the  drain  on  metallic  currency ;  and  they  have  adduced 
many  facta  and  arguments  which  they  regard  as  supporting  their  con¬ 
tention.  You,  on  the  other  hand,  have  controverted  these  facts  and 
arguments  in  many  particulars,  and  disputed  the  inferences  drawn 
from  them,  contending,  as  I  understand,  that  the  condition  of  the 
island  is  on  the  w'hole  better  than  it  was  formerly,  and  that  there  is  no 
evidence  of  pennanent  retroyression.' 

This  is  certainly  faint  praise  !  Condemnation  could  scarcely 
be  so  severe.  But  the  roads,  the  harbours,  the  barracks, 
the  irrigation  works,  the  improved  husbandry,  the  foreign 
capital,  the  enriched  Cypriotes — where  are  they?  They  are 
not  even  in  the  Blue  Books.  They  certainly  have  no  existence 
in  fact. 

After  twelve  years  of  English  administration,  Nicosia, 
the  capital  city,  and  Limassol,  the  principal  seaport  and 
the  only  permanent  station  for  British  troops,  are  still 
unconnected  by  a  road.  The  total  distance  between  the 
two  towns  is  fifty-nine  English  miles.  The  Govei’iiment 
engineer  of  Cyprus  has  recently  stated  officially  that  ‘  only 
‘  sixteen  miles  ’  of  this  road  ‘now  remain  to  \>q  formed,'  and 
he  somewhat  plaintively  adds  that  for  about  6,000Z.  ‘  the 
‘  main  lines  of  communication  connecting  Nicosia  with  each 
‘  of  the  district  towns  and  the  district  towns  with  each 
‘  other  might  be  completed.’  Six  thousand  pounds  is  a  sum 
that  might  be  considered  by  some  people  as  not  entirely  be¬ 
yond  the  resources  of  the  British  Empire ;  and  had  it  been 
economically  divided  into  twelve  equal  parts,  and  an  extra 
expenditure  of  500Z.  a  year  incurred  in  each  of  the  twelve 
years  of  the  British  occupation,  the  Cyprus  district  towns 
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might  apparently  now  be  approachable  by  road  without  any 
serious  disorganisation  of  the  finances. 

When  this  is  the  condition  of  the  internal  communications 
in  the  country,  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  ocean 
highways,  or  the  maintenance  of  relations,  commercial  and 
otherwise,  between  the  island  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
should  be  much  considered  or  cultivated.  Immediately  after 
the  occupation,  in  the  golden  age  of  1878  a  service  of 
British  steamers  was  established  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
mails  weekly  between  Alexandria  and-the  southern  ports  of 
Cyprus.  The  contract  expired  in  1885.  It  would  hsive  cost 
a  few  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  renew  it.  It  was  not  re¬ 
newed.  The  service  was  discontinued ;  the  regular  despatch 
and  receipt  of  mails  ceased ;  the  letters  from  Europe  were  left 
to  arrive  at  uncertain  intervals  of  about  a  fortnight  in  French 
and  Austrian  coasting  steamers  or  private  yachts ;  and  the 
‘  return  of  post’  from  London  to  Nicosia  and  back  was  officially 
estimated  by  the  island  postmaster  at  forty-two  days ;  passen¬ 
gers  and  goods  came  and  went  as  best  they  could  by  slow 
and  devious  routes.  With  no  direct  communication  either 
with  England,  or  even  with  Egypt,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
commerce  languished,  and  that  wbat  trade  there  was  tended 
to  ‘  follow  the  flag  ’  of  other  nations,  and  was  lost  to  the 
British  Empire.  The  Chief  Collector  of  Customs  accordingly 
had  to  inform  us  in  1889  that  ‘  a  marked  feature  in  the 
‘  import  trade  has  been  the  decline  in  the  value  of  imports 
‘  from  Great  Britain  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  weekly 
‘  mail  service  from  Alexandria.’  ‘  The  trade  with  the  United 
‘  Kingdom,  which  had  risen  to  31 '2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
‘  trade  of  the  island  in  1884,  fell  to  30’9  per  cent,  in  1885, 
‘  to  28'8  per  cent,  in  1886,  and  to  21'9  per  cent,  in  1888 — or 
‘  a  fall  of  nearly  one-third  of  its  volume  in  the  three  years 
‘  (1885-8).’  ‘The  incidence  of  harbour  dues,’ we  are  told 
in  another  place,  ‘  discourages  steamers  from  touching  at 
‘  Cyprus  ports ;  ’  and  yet,  as  regards  the  construction  of  a 
commercial  harbour,  we  have  done  absolutely  nothing. 

Lord  Brassey,  who  is  probably  as  fair  and  as  competent  a 
witness  as  could  be  found,  visited  the  island  in  1878,  and 
wrote  from  his  yacht  ‘  Sunbeam  ’ :  ‘  With  little  expenditure 
‘  Famagusta  might  be  supplied  with  facilities  for  coaling  a 
‘  fleet  at  least  equal  to  those  which  exist  at  Gibraltar.’  The 
harbour  which  was  to  have  precedence  of  Dover  was  surveyed 
by  Staff-Commander  Millard  in  the  same  year,  and  elaborate 
plans  and  estimates  for  its  restoration  were  prepared  by  that 
officer  in  1879.  In  January  1880,  again,  an  expert  engineer. 
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Mr.  Ormiston,  made  a  new  survey,  and  reported  most  highly 
not  only  on  the  great  capabilities  of  the  harbour,  but  as  to 
the  ease  with  which  it  could  be  restored,  supporting  his  re¬ 
commendations  by  new  maps,  plans,  and  estimates  for  three 
alternative  schemes.  And  lastly,  Mr.  Samuel  Brown,  who 
had  been  appointed  Government  engineer  in  Cyprus,  princi¬ 
pally  on  account  of  his  great  special  experience  in  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  new  harbour  at  Alexandria,  made  a  third 
report,  favourably  comparing  the  capabilities  of  Famagusta 
with  those  of  Alexandria  in  many  important  particulars. 
Mr.  Brown  made  new  maps  and  new  plans,  and  (Novem¬ 
ber  30, 1881)  proposed  three  schemes  involving,  respectively, 
a  small,  a  moderate,  and  a  considerable  outlay  upon  the  har¬ 
bour.  For  49,000?.  the  Government  engineer  would  have 
constructed  an  inner  basin  of  nine  acres  in  extent,  with  a 
minimum  depth  at  the  entrance  of  twenty-six  feet  of  water, 
and  a  good  commercial  harbour  with  the  surroundings  and 
approaches  by  sea  and  land  restored  and  repaired.  For 
138,000?.,  larger  and  more  important  restorations  could  have 
been  effected,  while  for  340,000?.  Mr.  Brown  would  have 
completed  an  inner  and  an  outer  basin  of  great  extent,  a 
mole,  and  quays  capable  of  berthing  twelve  ships,  each  400 
feet  long,  with  buildings  appropriate  to  a  first-rate  naval 
and  commercial  harbour.  Mr.  Brown’s  plans  and  estimates 
w'ere  published  in  a  Blue  Book,  were  compared  no  doubt 
with  those  of  Commander  Millard  and  Mr.  Ormiston,  and  the 
whole  collection  was  then  cast  into  the  official  wastepaper 
basket  in  Downing  Street. 

Another  matter  referred  to  by  Lord  Brassey  in  1878  was 
the  repair  and  construction  of  irrigation  works  throughout 
the  country,  a  subject  upon  which  Sir  Samuel  Baker,  writing 
just  a  year  later,  dwells  with  even  greater  insistence  and  in 
much  fuller  detail.  Sir  Samuel  was  of  opinion  ‘that  the 
‘  antient  prosperity  of  Cyprus  must  have  been  due  to  arti- 
‘  ficial  irrigation,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on  the  Govern- 
‘  ment  as  an  act  of  self-preservation  to  take  such  steps  of 
‘  precaution  as  would  render  certain  the  supply  of  water, 
‘  which  was  all  that  was  required  to  ensure  the  average  pro- 
‘  duce  of  the  soil  and  thereby  to  sustain  the  revenue.’  Yet 
nothing  whatever  has  been  done.  Nor  has  the  famine  of 
1887  brought  with  it  any  lessons,  nor  indeed  any  fruitful 
regrets,  nor  led  our  Government  to  do  anything  more  states¬ 
manlike  or  more  scientihc  that  to  find  fault  with  the 
uncertainty  of  the  seasons,  the  poverty  of  the  Cypriotes,  and 
the  general  perverseness  of  land  which  refuses  to  grow  crops 
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without  water.  How  accurately  Sir  Samuel  foresaw  the 
possibilities  of  the  future  may  be  judged  from  what  took 
place  in  1887 ;  and  here  we  will  present  the  reality  in  the 
High  Commissioner’s  own  apologetic  words  : — 

*  It  was  a  year  of  misfortune  and  depression.  A  long  and  persistent 
drouglit  was  followed  by  a  bad  harvest  throughout  the  island,  and  in 
some  parts  by  a  more  or  less  complete  failure  of  the  harvest.  The 
Government  was  obliged  at  an  early  date  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  the 
people  of  the  Carpas,  who,  by  the  failure  of  their  crops,  were  placed  in 
a  state  of  great  distress  and  want. 

‘  The  people  were  forced  to  part  with  nearly  all  their  stock  and  with 
property  of  different  kinds  at  prices  which,  in  consequence  of  the  bad 
times,  were  ruinously  low. 

‘  In  several  other  parts  of  the  island,  though  there  was  no  such 
extremity  of  distress  as  in  the  Carpas,  numbers  of  animals  died  for 
want  of  grass  and  food,  and  the  people  were  obliged  to  sell,  at  what 
prices  they  could  get,  oxen,  camels,  horses,  mules,  and  donkeys,  a 
great  number  of  which  were  exported  from  the  island,  to  the  future  as 
well  as  the  immediate  loss  of  the  island.’ 

The  entire  Keport  indeed  is  a  dreary  tale  of  poverty,  of 
failure,  and  of  decay. 

Nor  is  the  language  of  the  Eeport  published  somewhat  late 
in  1890  any  more  encouraging : — 

*  The  results  of  the  year  now  under  review,  though  they  lightened 
to  some  extent  the  weight  of  the  prevailing  depression,  w'ere  not  such 
as  to  remove  the  effects  of  the  failure  of  the  preceding  year. . 

‘  Trade  was  dull.  There  was  a  general  complaint  of  the  want  ot 
money,  the  circumstances  of  the  people  at  large  were  everywhere 
straitened,  and  there  was  a  large  amount  of  indebtedness.  Forced 
sales  of  immovable  property  for  payment  of  debt,  which  had  been 
prevalent  in  1887  in  consequence  of  the  refusal  of  merchants  and 
moneylenders  to  extend  the  credit  of  their  clients,  continued,  and 
owing  to  the  want  of  money  and  the  indisposition  or  inability  of  the 
people  to  buy  land,  the  value  of  the  property  sold  in  this  way  was 
injuriously  affected,  the  prices  obtained  being  often  far  below  the 
proper  value.  Numbers  of  people,  in  order  to  get  through  the  winter, 
were  obliged  to  part  with  a  great  portion  of  their  movable  property, 
whilst  others  were  only  too  glad  to  be  able  to  pledge  their  crops  of  the 
next  harvest  for  an  advance  from  merchants  or  moneylenders. 

‘  The  value  of  the  imports  was  lower  than  it  had  been  in  any  year 
since  1878,  the  return  showing  a  decrease  in  quantity  and  value,  says 
the  Chief  Collector  of  Customs,  of  almost  every  article  of  importation. 
The  value  of  the  exports  also  was  lower  than  it  had  been  in  any  year 
since  1880,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  of  failure  1887-8.’ 

But  why  should  these  things  be  ?  Why  is  the  British  occu¬ 
pation,  to  say  the  least,  a  failure  ?  The  reasons  are  neither 
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far  to  seek  nor  hard  to  understand,  and  they  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

In  an  unhappy  moment,  some  two  years  after  we  landed 
at  Lamaca,  the  administration  of  Cyprus  was  transferred 
from  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  to  that  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  although  the  full  measure 
of  the  evil  was  not  immediately  felt.  Cyprus,  unfortunately, 
is  not  a  colony,  and  a  good  many  of  the  mistakes  that  have 
been  committed  during  the  last  ten  years  may  be  traced  to 
the  confusion  of  thought  engendered  by  the  administration 
of  an  island  acquired  for  very  special  purposes,  and  occupied 
under  very  exceptional  conditions,  according  to  the  strictest 
traditions  of  Downing  Street.  For  the  Colonial  Office  is  a 
department  of  Government  little  qualified  by  either  tradition 
or  temper  to  deal  at  once  sympathetically  and  effectually 
with  a  situation  so  anomalous  and  so  absolutely  non-colonial 
as  that  in  which  Cyprus  has  been  placed  by  our  conventions 
and  conversions. 

In  an  article  in  this  Journal,*  to  which  we  have  already 
taken  occasion  to  refer,  we  expressed  ourselves  unwilling  to 
accept  the  ordinary  explanation  of  the  fact  that  so  many  of 
the  finest  islands  in  the  Mediterranean,  renowned  in  anti¬ 
quity  for  fertility,  civilisation,  population,  and  wealth,  should 
have  sunk  in  modern  times  into  sterility,  malaria,  barbarism, 
and  brigandage.  The  ordinary  explanation  is  that  their 
deplorable  condition  is  merely  the  result  of  bad  government. 
But  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  material 
conditions  of  these  countries  appeared  to  us  to  be  quite  as 
important  a  factor  in  their  decay  as  the  vices  of  political 
government,  and,  above  all,  and  most  especially  as  regards 
Cyprus,  we  placed  ‘  the  destruction  of  the  natural  growth  of 

*  wood  and  forest,’  and  said  plainly  that  ‘  our  first  care  should 

*  be  to  set  about  the  work  ’  of  the  re-affbresting  of  the  island. 
And  our  views  have  received  a  striking  justification  in  the 
history  of  the  last  twelve  years.  Among  the  bad  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  world  Turkey  is  proverbially  considered  to  stand 
very  low.  Among  the  good  governments  of  the  world 
England  deservedly  takes  a  very  high,  if  not  the  highest, 
place.  And  yet,  twelve  years  after  the  substitution  of  the 
very  good  for  the  very  bad,  we  find  Cyprus  scarcely  more 
prosperous  than  she  was  before  the  change.  And  the  reason 
of  this  most  disappointing  result  is  mainly  that  the  warnings 
to  which  we  gave  expression  were  completely  disregarded, 

*  ‘  Edinburgh  Review,’  ccciv.  p.  5S8. 
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and  cheap  and  commonplace  theories  have  been  suffered  to 
'  prevail.  Material  considerations  have  been  ignored.  The 

island  remains  treeless,  waterless,  harbourless.  The  face  of 
I  the  country  is  unchanged.  We  have  given  Cyprus  a  just 

i  government,  but  we  have  given  it  nothing  else ;  and  the 

I  land  is  as  unfruitful,  the  population  is  as  poor,  and  the 

j  country  is  as  ill  developed  as  it  was  under  the  Turk.  In- 

i  deed,  while  Larnaca,  under  the  best  government  in  the 

I  world,  is  a  decaying  city,  Beyrout,  not  sixty  miles  across 

the  sea,  and  still  under  the  rule  of  the  unspeakable  Turk, 

I  is  progressing  and  flourishing  and  advancing  in  prosperity. 

(For  money  has  been  spent  at  Beyrout,  and  Larnaca  has 
enjoyed  nothing  but  government. 

Let  us  turn  our  eyes  for  a  moment  still  farther  eastward. 

'i  The  successful  work  of  the  Forest  department  in  British 

’  India  is  a  source  at  once  of  pride  and  of  profit  “to  the 

^  Supreme  Government,  and  is  not  the  least  substantial 

[  of  the  many  benefits  that  British  rule  has  conferred  upon 

ithe  country.  But  in  Cyprus,  where  for  many  reasons  the 
re-afforesting  of  the  island  is  relatively  more  essentially 
necessary  than  any  forest  operations  in  India,  little  or 
nothing  has  been  done.  Neither  our  own  good  example 
1  nor  our  own  financial  success  has  been  suflScient  to  move  us  to 

^  action.  The  condition  of  Cyprus,  as  regards  its  forests,  may 

Ibe  stated  in  a  few  words.  The  Turks  cut  down,  and  the  Eng¬ 
lish  have  not  planted.  In  years  long  gone  by  the  island  was 
covered  with  woods  of  valuable  timber ;  but  even  before  the 
Turkish  occupation  the  forests  had  lost  much  of  their  former 
glory.  Tree  planting  is  not  an  Oriental  virtue.  It  was 
feudal  aristocracy  alone  that,  in  Western  Europe,  preserved 
the  woods  from  the  ravages  of  woodmen  and  waste,  of 
wandering  shepherds  and  fitful  cultivation.  It  was  feudal 
i  aristocracy  alone  that  not  only  preserved  and  cared  for 

I  existing  woods,  but  planted  trees  in  every  direction,  with  a 

I  view  to  sport,  to  profit,  and  to  personal  dignity.  A  manor 

house  would  be  but  a  grange  without  its  surrounding  woods ; 
a  park  would  be  but  a  field  without  its  stately  trees ;  and 
many  a  field  in  England  possesses  finer  timber  than  is  to 
be  found  in  the  entire  plain  country  of  Cyprus.  But  the 
Western  Asiatic  planted  nothing,  nor  the  Persian,  nor  the 
Syrian,  least  of  all  the  Ottoman  Turk.  So,  at  a  time  when 
Western  kings  were  establishing  royal  forests,  and  earls  and 
[  barons  were  planting  woods  and  copses  near  their  feudal 

I  castles.  Eastern  sovereigns  and  Eastern  subjects  were  felling 

I  and  burning  and  wasting  the  vast  forests  with  which  boun- 
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teous  Oriental  nature  had  covered  their  country.  And  no 
one,  from  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful  downwards,  ever 
dreamed  of  moderating  this  destruction,  still  less  of  providing 
for  the  wants  of  future  generations.  So  it  is  not  surprising 
that  timber  is  rare  in  the  East.  Cyprus,  it  is  true,  was  only 
under  Turkish  rule  for  some  three  hundred  years,  and  its 
fertile  mountains  are  not  yet  actually  denuded  of  the  magnifi¬ 
cent  timber  with  which  they  were  once  covered.  But  nothing 
has  been  accomplished,  in  the  way  of  planting,  to  repair  the 
waste  and  destruction  of  ancient  and  of  modern  times. 

Immediately  after  the  British  occupation,  indeed,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  seeing  clearly  the  importance  of  the  subject,  pre¬ 
vailed  upon  the  English  Government  to  obtain  the  services 
of  an  able  and  experienced  superintendent,  an  expert  in 
forestry,  who  was  permitted  by  the  French  Government  to 
enter  our  service.  A  good  deal  was  attempted  and  more 
was  proposed  by  M.  Madon ;  but  finding  himself  deprived 
of  the  means  of  carrying  out  even  necessary  operations,  and 
greatly  discouraged  by  the  attitude  of  both  the  Imperial 
and  the  local  governments,  he  returned  to  France,  leaving 
behind  him,  for  the  benefit  of  his  successors,  a  vigorous  and 
plainly  worded  report  upon  the  re-afforesting  of  Cyprus  and 
the  work  of  his  department  generally.  ‘  Without  a  complete 
‘  change  of  policy,  as  regards  the  Cyprus  forests,’  said  LI. 
Madon,  in  a  happy  epigram,  ‘  the  Mediterranean  will  soon 
‘  count  one  island  less  and  one  rock  more.’  The  only  change 
of  policy  since  M.  Madon’s  departure  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  in  the  expenditure  on  the  forests  from  1881,  when 
7,2  79i.  was  allocated  by  the  island  government,  down  to 
1888,  when  the  entire  amount  proposed  to  be  spent  upon 
delimitation  and  tree  planting — 290?. — was  struck  out  of  the 
Estimates  by  order  of  the  Treasury  in  London.* 

In  1884  the  High  Commissioner,  unable  apparently  either 
to  plant  new  woods  or  to  check  the  destruction  of  the  old, 
prepared  an  admirable  minute  on  the  subject,  which  set 
forth  in  plain  language  the  gravity  of  the  situation.  M. 
Madon’s  report  has  never  been  published,  but  Sir  Robert 
Biddulph’s  minute  was  printed  in  the  Cyprus  ‘  Blue  Book  ’ 
of  1886  as  an  ‘  Annex  to  the  High  Commissioner’s  Report 
‘  for  1884,’  t  and  it  is  in  itself  a  tremendous  indictment 
against  the  administration  of  Cyprus. 

‘  It  is  not  necessary,’  says  the  High  Commissioner,  ‘  to  state  at  any 
length  the  injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  Cyprus  by  the  indiscrimi- 

*  Correspondence,  «fec.,  1888,  p.  105. 

t  Cyprus  Report,  1886,  pp.  7  and  12-14. 
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nate  destruction  of  forests,  a  destruction  which  threatens  to  reduce  the 
mountains  to  barren  rocks,  thereby  destroying  the  sources  of  fertility 
of  the  plains  and  valleys.  The  damage  done  to  the  forests  by  reckless 
and  wasteful  felling  and  tapping  of  trees  is  not,  however,  the  only 
source  of  destruction  which  has  been  apparent,  even  within  the 
memory  of  living  inhabitants.  A  far  more  serious  injury  has  been 
inflicted  by  the  indiscriminate  pasturage  of  goats  within  the  forests. 
The  animals  devour  the  young  seedlings,  and  after  a  lapse  of  some 
years  their  ravages  suddenly  became  apparent  by  the  total  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  forests.’ 

This  took  place,  it  seems,  in  St.  Helena  between  1710  and  1724, 
when  the  forests  disappeared  almost  suddenly,  and  the 
climatic  disturbance  caused  to  the  island  was  very  great  and 
mischievous.  Finally,  says  Sir  Robert  Biddulph,  the  goats 
in  St.  Helena  were  destroyed,  ‘but  too  late,  as  is  always  the 
‘  case.’  That  the  goats  should  be  destroyed,  or  even  dis¬ 
couraged,  in  Cyprus,  while  there  was  yet  time,  does  not  seem 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Government,  notwithstanding  that, 
as  long  ago  as  December  1880,  M.  Madon  had  reported  that 
‘  unless  goats  be  discouraged  Ijy  taxation,  tree  planting  will 
‘  be  perfectly  useless.’  But  although  the  Cyprus  goats  were 
left  to  roam  over  the  Cyprus  hills  undisturbed  by  the  Cyprus 
Government,  the  High  Commissioner  wound  up  his  lengthy 
minute  with  an  appeal  to  their  owners,  not  one  of  whom 
could  read  or  write,  ‘  to  aid  the  Government  in  preserving 
‘  the  forests  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants  and  of  their 
‘  children  who  will  come  after  them.’  But  neither  the  goat¬ 
herds  nor  the  goats  were  moved  by  these  admonitions,  nor 
were  the  High  Commissioner’s  very  cogent  arguments  and 
his  very  just  conclusions  followed  by  any  action,  still  less  by 
any  expenditure,  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  It  is  not, 
alas !  by  Minutes  that  barren  islands  are  re-afforested. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
discouraging,  results  of  British  government  in  Cyprus  is  the 
great  increase  in  crime,  more  especially  of  serious  crime, 
since  the  occupation.  When  we  landed  in  the  island,  in 
1878,  the  Cypriotes  were  considered  to  be  a  particularly 
amenable,  quiet,  and  well-behaved  people ;  and  during  the 
early  days  of  our  occupation  the  courts  of  law  were  only 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  moderate  amount  of  crime,  and 
with  nothing  of  a  very  serious  character.  But  how  far  this 
happy  state  of  things  has  changed  of  late  years  may  be  best 
shown  in  the  words  of  the  acting  Chief  Justice  of  Cyprus 
in  his  report  for  1889  : — 

‘  The  moat  lamentable  state  of  circumstances  presents  itself.  The 
number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  has  risen  from  556  last  year  to 
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875  this.  As  the  Chief  Justice  pointed  out  in  his  report  last  year,  that 
556  represented  an  increase  over  the  number  in  the  preceding  year 
of  78  per  cent.,  but  this  year’s  figures  indicate  an  increase  of  46  per 
cent,  over  those  of  last  year,  and  about  180  per  cent,  over  those  of 
1885-6.  The  state  of  things  thus  disclosed  is  little  short  of  appalling, 
and  is  deserving  of  the  most  serious  attention.  In  every  class  of 
offence,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  robbery  with  violence,  there  has 
been  a  decided  increase.  The  number  of  homicides,  including  those 
classed  as  murder  and  manslaughter,  has  risen  from  20  to  31,  attempts 
to  murder  from  6  to  31,  the  number  of  charges  of  rape  has  almost 
doubled,  the  number  of  unnatural  offences  is  six  times  as  great,  and 
the  cases  of  animal  stealing  are  considerably  more  than  twice  the 
number  of  the  preceding  year.  That  serious  crime  should  prevail  to 
the  extent  indicated  by  these  return.",  in  an  island  with  a  purely  agri¬ 
cultural  population,  is  a  very  remark.able  circumstance.’  • 

The  poverty  of  the  islanders,  no  doubt,  may  count  for 
something;  and  the  poverty  of  the  administration  which 
has  cut  down  the  number  of  the  police  so  low  that  a  zaptieh 
is  rarely  seen  out  of  one  of  the  six  district  towns,  may  also 
be  to  blame.  The  want  of  gaol  accommodation  is  disastrous, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  provide  hard  labour,  or,  indeed, 
labour  of  any  kind,  for  more  than  a  small  portion  of  the 
convicts,  who  are  confined  and  guarded  as  well  as  may  be 
in  old  Turkish  Jehans  patched  and  barred  for  the  occasion. 
The  central  prison  at  Nicosia  is  still  an  old  caravanserai, 
which  was  condemned  in  no  measured  language  in  1879  as 
a  ‘  temporai’y  prison,  unfit  even  to  be  repaired.’ 

The  villagers  in  the  Limassol  district  have  their  own 
remedies  to  suggest  for  what  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands 
to  be  a  discreditable  state  of  affairs.  According  to  Mr. 
Michell,  the  Commissioner, 

‘  these  remedies  are  twofold,  and  they  never  vary :  they  desire  the 
respected  Government  to  pounce  down  upon  and  imprison  the  bad 
characters  of  the  village,  of  which  they  generally  have  six  or  seven, 
and  of  which  they  (j.«.  the  particular  complainants)  can  give  a  list 
certified  and  sealed  by  themselves  and  their  mukhtar.  As  to  the 
other  remedy  (surprising,  perhaps,  but  true),  they  desire  to  see  revived 
the  Turkish  practice  according  to  which  the  oflScer  or  non-commis¬ 
sioned  officer  in  charge  of  a  regular  patrol,  on  entering  the  village 
took  note  of  recent  offences,  and  then  and  there  made  summary 
example  by  soundly  thrashing  the  offenders.  Many  mukhtars  and 
many  townspeople  have  expressed  their  opinion  that  a  return  to 
this  wholesome  practice  would  be  the  most  speedy  and  the  most 
effectual  means  of  reducing  thefts  and  other  crimes.’ 
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1*  Unfortunately,’  as  Mr.  Michell  says  of  these  remedies, 
‘  the  application  is  not  for  these  times  or  places.’  But  our 
,  own  system  of  criminal  procedure  has  not  at  least  been  so 

I  successful  as  to  induce  the  Cypriotes  to  alter  their  opinion. 

I  And  this  is  all  the  more  to  be  deplored,  inasmuch  as  one  of 

ithe  greatest  and  most  practical  boons  that  we  have  con¬ 
ferred  upon  the  island  is  an  excellent  English  justiciary  and 
a  judicial  system,  combining  in  general  many  of  the  best 
1  features  of  botli  Ottoman  and  English  law,  and  which,  at 

least  as  far  as  the  civil  courts  are  concerned,  has  been  crowned 
with  the  most  complete  success,  and  has  commanded  and 
retained  the  respect  and  admiration  of  all  classes,  creeds, 
and  interests  in  Cyprus.  No  greater  or  more  striking 
change,  indeed,  has  taken  place  in  the  administration  of  the 
island  since  Turkish  times  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  courts 
of  justice ;  and  the  change  is  one  of  which  every  English¬ 
man  may  be  proud — for  which  every  Cypriote  is,  as  he  ought 
to  be,  grateful.  But  the  criminal  procedure  adopted  by  the 
new  courts,  and  the  vigorous  impartiality  which  is  neces¬ 
sarily  found  in  English  criminal  judges,  is  scarcely  appre¬ 
ciated  by  the  population ;  and  it  is  so  much  in  advance  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  country  as  to  be  oiit  of  pro¬ 
portion,  if  not  out  of  place,  in  Cyprus. 

Perhaps  the  adoption  of  some  modification  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  practice  of  calling  upon  Budmdshes,  or  known  bad 
characters  in  certain  villages,  to  give  security  for  good  be¬ 
haviour,  with  the  alternative  of  being  lodged  in  the  district 
gaol,  might  be  attended  with  good  results  in  Cyprus.  The 
system,  albeit  opposed  to  the  traditions  of  Westminster  Hall 
or  the  procedure  of  Her  Majesty’s  judges  of  assize  in  Eng¬ 
land,  has  worked  well  and  successfully  under  British  rule  to 
the  east  of  Bombay. 

Of  the  various  works  on  Cyprus  that  were  published  about 
the  time  of  the  British  occupation,  that  by  Mr.  Hamilton 
Lang  is  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable.  Mr.  Lang  had 
acted  as  manager  of  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Bank  at  Larnaca 
and  as  British  Vice-Consul  and  Consul  from  1861  to  1878, 
and  was  intimately  and  practically  acquainted  with  the 
country.  His  post  was  necessarily  abolished  by  the  arrival 
of  the  English  in  Cyprus ;  and  we  believe  that,  on  leaving 
the  island,  he  obtained  congenial  and  lucrative  employment 
in  Egypt.  It  would  have  been  better  if  his  services  could 
have  been  retained  in  Cyprus.  His  practical  experience  as 
a  farmer,  his  knowledge  as  a  consul,  and  his  financial  skill 
as  a  banker,  would  have  been  of  more  benefit  to  the  new 


administration  than  a  legion  of  the  most  brilliant  and  de¬ 
voted  artillery  oflB.cers  that  ever  laid  a  gun.  Mr.  Lang, 
as  a  writer,  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  dramatic  skill  of  Mr. 
Hepworth  Dixon,  or  the  varied  experiences  of  Sir  Samuel 
Baker,  to  the  picturesque  gossip  of  Mrs.  Stevenson,  or  the 
poetic  rhapsody  of  Mr.  Mallock ;  but  he  knew  more  about 
Cyprus  in  1878  than  any  living  Englishman,  and  he  said 
what  he  had  to  say  modestly,  clearly,  and  well. 

Of  manufacturing  industries,  Cyprus  neither  possesses  nor 
possessed,  within  Mr.  Lang’s  experience,  a  single  one.  The 
population  is  a  population  of  rustics,  a  commonwealth  of 
cultivators.  The  country  has  no  natural  pastures  worthy 
of  the  name,  and  is  thus  ill  adapted  for  the  raising  of  cattle. 
Nor  has  the  smallest  attention  been  paid  for  generations  to 
the  breeding  of  stock  of  any  kind ;  and  England,  with  all 
her  pedigree  beasts,  has  not  sent  a  bull  or  a  ram  to  improve 
the  breeds  in  the  island.  When  we  arrived  in  Cyprus  in 
1878,  beef,  as  an  article  of  food,  was  practically  unknown. 
But  of  late  years  it  is  regularly  sold  in  the  market,  and 
eaten,  not  only  by  the  English,  but  by  the  Cypriotes.  Even 
in  Cyprus  a  fair  supply  follows  a  fair  demand.  Yet  still,  in 
1 890,  all  the  beef  provided  by  the  British  commissariat  for 
the  use  of  the  troops  is  imported  from  Odessa.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  Cypriotes  should  not  be  encouraged  by  the  War  Office 
authorities  to  rear  fat  cattle ;  and  it  is  certainly  strange, 
considering  the  avowed  objects  of  the  treaty  under  which 
Cyprus  is  occupied,  that  our  English  soldiers  should  depend 
for  their  rations  upon  Kussia. 

The  principal  crop  of  the  island,  and  for  many  years  the 
chief  article  of  export,  was  corn ;  and  Cyprus  has  suffered 
more  severely,  perhaps,  than  any  other  country  from  the 
great  fall  in  the  price  of  cereals  during  the  last  few  years. 
Thus,  partly  owing  to  reduced  prices  aud  partly  to  reduced 
cultivation,  the  value  of  the  corn  exported  has  fallen  from 
80,000^.  in  1881,  and  74,000Z.  in  1882,  to  27,0001.  in  1889. 
Wheat  is  still  of  course  largely  cultivated  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  as  well  as  barley,  which,  in  the  absence  of  either 
oats  or  hay,  forms  an  important  article  of  food,  both  in  the 
blade  and  in  the  ear,  for  horses  and  cattle.  But  caroubs,  or 
locust  beans,  constitute  at  the  present  day  the  most  im¬ 
portant  article  of  export,  the  amount  having  increased  from 
a  value  of  85,000Z.  in  1879  to  103,000Z.  in  1886.*  Wine 

*  Unfortunately  this  fell  in  1888  to  55,000/.,  and  in  1889  to 
57,000/. 
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comes  next ;  and  here,  too,  an  increase,  all  the  more  gratify¬ 
ing  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  direct  result  of  fiscal  reform,  is 
to  be  noticed,  the  value  of  the  amount  exported  in  1887 
being  no  less  than  80,000^.,  as  against  32,000?.  in  1879,  and 
46,000?.  in  1880.*  The  cultivation  of  tobacco,  unfortunately, 
is  still  burdened  with  vexatious  fiscal  restrictions,  and  the 
amount  produced  is  still  trifling,  less  than  2,000  lbs.  in  the 
course  of  a  year.  The  production  of  silk,  which  some 
twenty  years  ago  was  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
island,  and  amounted  to  some  seventy  thousand  pounds  of 
reeled  silk  in  each  year,  had  fallen  soon  after  the  British 
occupation  to  practically  nothing.  Thanks  to  the  unaided 
— nay,  discouraged — exertions  of  a  young  English  Govern¬ 
ment  commissioner,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Papho  (whose  modest 
and  exceedingly  interesting  report  is  well  worthy  of  study 
by  all  who  admire  individual  energy,  as  well  as  those  who 
take  an  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  silk),  the  industry 
seems  to  be  reviving. 

But  the  field  of  agricultural  enterprise  is  by  no  means  re¬ 
stricted.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  immense.  Cotton  might 
easily  be  made  an  important  crop,  as  it  is  in  Egypt,  and  the 
cultivation  has  increased  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
native  staple,  unfortunately,  is  of  inferior  quality  and  value, 
and  although  American  seed  imported  and  sown  in  the 
country  has  produced  very  good  results,  it  appears  that 
the  cotton  falls  out  of  the  pods  at  maturity  more  easily  in 
the  case  of  the  American  plant  than  in  that  of  the  cotton 
grown  from  native  seed ;  and  as  this  peculiarity  necessitates 
daily  and  somewhat  careful  picking,  and  as  moreover  it  is 
more  difficult  to  assess  the  tithe  on  the  American  cotton,  the 
old-fashioned  variety  is  naturally  prefeiTed.  But  there  is 
no  doubt  that  with  intelligent  cultivation,  and  especially 
with  the  adoption  of  irrigation,  the  cotton  crop  may  be 
made  one  of  great  value  to  the  country.  At  present  the 
amount  exported  is  quite  insignificant,  or  significant  only  of 
what  may  be  done  in  the  future. 

It  was  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1881  that  the  people 
of  Cyprus  became  fully  aware  that  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  English  rule ;  and  yet  they  had  seen  us  at  our  best. 
From  the  date  of  Lord  Kimberley’s  minute  of  July  18, 1 881, 
practically  announcing  the  complete  abandonment  of  the 
policy  of  what  may  be  called  recognition  of  responsibility — 


*  The  value  of  the  wine  exported  fell  in  1888  to  43,000?.,  and  in 
1889  to  46,000?. 
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a  policy  which  had  indeed  been  all  too  fitfully  carried  out, 
even  up  to  that  time — there  was  little  to  be  hoped  for  from 
the  British  Government  in  the  way  of  any  national  assist¬ 
ance  to  the  Cypriotes  in  the  developement  or  regeneration  of 
the  island.  And  the  Cypriotes  seem  to  have  felt,  if  they 
did  not  completely  realise,  the  hopelessness  of  their  position. 
Dissatisfied  with  the  lamentable  difference  which  already 
existed  between  the  promises  and  performances  of  their  new 
masters,  and  the  still  greater  difference  between  their  own 
exaggerated  expectations  and  the  realities  of  British  rule, 
the  intelligent  Cypriotes  were  not  likely  to  have  derived 
much  comfort  from  the  perusal  of  Lord  Kimberley’s  official 
announcement  of  future  policy.  A  Great  National  Petition 
was  accordingly  prepared,  which  was  signed  by  the  arch¬ 
bishop  and  bishops  and  all  the  leading  Christian  merchants 
in  the  island,  calling  attention  to  certain  administrative 
shortcomings  in  the  past  and  setting  forward  their  wishes 
and  hopes  for  the  future  at  considerable  length.  In  spite 
of  some  defects  of  form,  of  the  betrayal  of  certain  quite  super¬ 
fluous  Hellenic  aspirations,  and  of  the  expression  of  many 
noble  sentiments  not  always  germane  to  the  point  at 
issue,  this  document  was  a  reasonable  and  a  sensible  pro¬ 
duction,  and  deserved  far  more  attention  at  the  hands  of 
the  home  Government  than  it  apparently  received.  The 
Cypriotes  asked  for  material  help  in  the  establishment  of 
(1)  schools  of  agriculture  and  the  introduction  into  the 
island  of  new  seeds,  plants,  stock,  and  agricultural 
machinery;  (2)  an  agricultural  bank;  (3)  irrigation  works; 
(4)  the  replanting  of  trees  in  the  forests ;  (5)  the  encour¬ 
agement  of  the  growth  of  tobacco  by  the  removal  of  certain 
fiscal  restrictions  of  an  admittedly  oppressive  character ;  and 
(G)  the  abolition  of  the  tithe. 

The  petition  was  forwarded  to  Government  in  January 
1882 ;  yet  up  to  January  1891  no  schools  of  agriculture  have 
been  established,  nor  has  a  seed  or  a  plant  been  intro¬ 
duced,  not  a  bull  nor  a  ram  nor  a  stallion,  not  a  model  oil 
press  nor  a  model  silk  winder ;  not  a  well  has  been  sunk 
nor  a  dam  constructed.  Scarce  a  tree  has  been  planted, 
scarce  a  road  metalled.  Tobacco  is  still  discouraged.  Pro¬ 
duce  is  still  subject  to  tithe,  and  no  bank,  agricultural 
or  otherwise,  has  been  established  or  encouraged  by  Govern¬ 
ment.  On  the  contrary,  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Bank  has 
closed  its  branch  establishments  in  the  island.  Yet  the 
Great  National  Petition  of  1881  did  not  remain  without 
response  from  Downing  Street.  Various  boons  had  been 
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asked,  a  boon  should  be  accorded:  and  the  boon  was — a 
Constitution. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  matter  of  honest  belief  with  many  respect¬ 
able  politicians  that  the  endowment  of  any  and  every 
country  with  a  parliament,  modelled  as  closely  as  may  be 
upon  the  British  House  of  Commons,  is  a  necessary  con¬ 
dition  to  political,  moral,  and  material  welfare.  British 
India  has  so  far  happily  escaped  this  rage  for  constitution 
making,  and  we  have  not  heard  that  it  has  as  yet  been 
proposed  to  grant  parliamentary  government  to  Matabeleland 
or  to  the  Protectorate  of  the  Niger.  In  Gibraltar,  too,  there 
is  no  parliament  of  any  kind,  our  interests  on  the  Rock  are 
manifestly  too  serious  for  such  fancies ;  and  although  in  the 
Fiji  Islands  there  is  a  legislative  assembly,  there  are  no 
electors  or  elected,  for  the  so-called  non-official  members,  as 
well  as  the  officials,  are  nominated  by  the  governor  direct, 
without  the  intervention  of  a  single  enfranchised  Fijian. 

But  in  Cyprus  it  was  presumed  in  1881  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  might  be  safely  made  of  granting  to  the  people  parlia¬ 
mentary  institutions.  It  would  probably  not  even  then 
have  been  thought  of  had  it  not  been  that  we  did  not  want 
to  give  them  anything  else,  and  that  the  experiment  at  all 
events  would  cost  us  nothing.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  very 
foolishly  supposed  that  by  giving  the  people  of  Cyprus  .a 
constitution  we  should  be  able  to  relieve  ourselves  from  any 
further  responsibility  in  respect  of  the  island,  with  which 
we  had  decided  that  we  would  in  the  future  have  as  little  to 
do  as  possible.  When  a  British  colony  is  endowed  with 
representative  institutions,  it  manages  its  own  affairs,  pays 
its  own  bills,  and  gives  no  trouble  in  Downing  Street. 
Cyprus  should  become  a  second  New  Zealand.  But  Cyprus  is 
not  and,  as  we  have  already  pointed  out,  never  can  be,  a 
British  colony,  and  the  mere  gift  of  a  toy  parliament  will 
not  enable  it  to  pay  our  bills  as  well  as  its  own.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter.  The  Cyprus  constitution  was  a  sham 
gift.  The  giver  gave  nothing.  The  recipient  received  that 
which  he  did  not  want,  and  was  unable  to  put  to  any  good 
use.  And  the  gift  has  had  the  fate  of  all  shams.  It  has 
made  the  giver  contemptible  and  the  receiver  ungrateful. 
Cyprus  in  1881  had  asked  for  bread,  and  we  gave  her,  in 
response  to  her  petition,  not  a  stone — nothing  so  substantial — 
but  a  very  feather,  a  plume  of  finery  to  stick  into  her  poor 
and  ragged  turban.  The  Cypriote  is  as  hungry,  nay,  hun¬ 
grier,  than  ever  for  the  bread  that  might  satisfy  him ;  and 
when  he  looks  at  the  valueless  and  inappropriate  ornament 


that  flutters  uselessly  over  his  head,  he  feels  not  only  hungry 
but  ridiculous. 

On  March  10,  1882,  Lord  Kimberley  made  his  official 
announcement  that  a  constitution  would  be  granted  to 
Cyprus ;  and  he  indicated  the  character  of  the  legislative 
assembly  to  which  the  fortunes  of  the  island  were  to  be 
entrusted.  The  announcement  was  promptly  followed  by 
despairing  and  respectfully  indignant  petitions  from  the 
Moslems  in  Cyprus,  and  vigorous  protests  by  the  Porte  and 
the  Turkish  ambassador  in  London,  against  the  proposed 
treatment  of  the  Ottoman  population  in  the  legislative 
assembly.  But  all  to  no  purpose.  The  Order  in  Council 
was  promulgated  on  November  30,  1882,  and  the  first  elec¬ 
tions  were  fixed  for  the  following  spring.  The  assembly 
was  to  consist  of  nineteen  members,  the  High  Commissioner 
as  speaker  or  president,  six  official  or  ‘  non-elective  ’  mem¬ 
bers,  government  office  holders  in  the  island,  and  twelve 
elected  members,  ‘  three  to  be  elected  by  the  Mohammedan 
‘  and  nine  by  the  “  non-Mohammedan  ”  voters  in  three 
‘  electoral  divisions  in  Cyprus.’ 

This  religious  or  racial  distinction,  quite  as  much  as  the 
proportion  distinguished,  was  at  first  felt  to  be  deeply 
humiliating  by  all  educated  Osmanlis,  and  their  dissatis¬ 
faction  would  have  been  both  more  acute  and  more  enduring, 
had  it  not  soon  been  apparent  that  no  one  in  the  island, 
Mohammedan  or  ‘  non-Mohammedan,’  took  the  least  interest 
in  the  new  constitution :  no  one,  that  is  to  say,  except 
a  very  few  of  those  who  in  every  country  prefer  talk  to 
work  and  the  manufacture  of  grievances  to  the  growing  of 
blades  of  grass,  and  who  imagine  that  out  of  any  and  every 
change  they  may  secure  for  themselves  an  increase  of  the 
piastres,  pice,  or  pence,  in  which  they  are  usually  deficient. 
"OXoc  K\s(f>TS5 !  *  an  old  Cypriote  peasant  said  when  he 
heard  the  names  of  the  candidates  for  whom  he  might  vote 
at  the  first  election,  so  he  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  back 
to  his  vineyard  without  having  ‘  exercised  the  franchise.’ 

All  Cypriotes  of  full  age,  who  are  assessed  for  direct 
taxation  (verghi),  and  whose  taxes  are  not  in  arrear,  are 
entitled  to  a  vote ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
candidates  for  parliamentary  honours,  who  naturally  wish  to 
magnify  their  own  importance,  not  more  than  10  per  cent, 
of  the  registered  voters  can  be  induced  to  come  up  to  the 
polling  booths.  Nine  ‘non-Mohammedans,’  seven  English, 


*  All  thieves. 
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and  three  Turks,  seems  rather  an  arbitrary  division  of  the 
ideal  ‘  House  ’ ;  but  it  was  supposed  that  the  elected  Moslems 
would  vote  with  the  English  and  official  members,  so  that, 
even  if  the  Greek  Cypriotes,  in  whose  favour  this  strange 
assembly  had  been  created,  were  to  vote  ‘  solid  ’  against  the 
Government,  a  working  majority  of  one  could  be  obtained  by 
the  casting  vote  of  the  High  Commissioner  ! 

The  forecast  as  regards  the  Greek  members  was  accurate 
enough.  After  the  first  elections  they  at  once  formed  them¬ 
selves  into  a  compact  and  pertinacious  opposition,  and  so 
continue  to  this  day.  But  the  Turks,  disgusted  with  what 
they  conceived  to  be  our  breach  of  faith  in  subordinating 
them  in  their  own  island  so  abjectly  to  their  former  subjects, 
joined  their  forces  with  those  of  the  Greeks,  and  they  have 
thus  placed  the  administration  in  the  ridiculous  position  of 
a  government  with  six  votes  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
carrying  on,  or  pretending  to  carry  on,  the  business  of  the 
country  in  the  face  of  a  regular  opposition  of  twelve  ! 

But  the  most  important  factor  in  the  fortunes  of  Cyprus 
is  that  which  is  incorrectly  and  delusively  called  the 
Turkish  Tribute.  This  unhappy  financial  question,  thorny 
as  it  was  from  the  moment  of  the  signature  of  the  final 
Convention  in  1878,  and  unsatisfactory  from  almost  every 
point  of  view,  as  we  pointed  out  in  this  Journal  over  twelve 
years  ago,  has  been  rendered  more  thorny  and  more  com¬ 
plicated  than  could  have  been  anticipated  by  the  most 
unfavourable  critic,  by  the  perverse  and  procrastinating 
policy  of  those  who  were  to  receive  the  annuity,  and  the 
ignoble  conduct  of  those  who  were  to  pay  it.  And  the 
matter  has  come  to  be  regarded,  like  the  Eastern  question, 
as  one  which  every  well-educated  Englishman  is  supposed 
not  to  be  able  to  understand.  Undisciplined  persons  are 
sometimes  found  to  make  inquiries.  But  the  official  figures 
or  explanations  that  are  supplied  from  time  to  time,  either 
in  Parliamentary  Blue  Books  or  in  the  form  of  answers  to 
questions  in  the  House  of  Commons,  are  invariably  of  the 
kind  calculated  to  give  the  smallest  possible  amount  of  in¬ 
formation  and  to  cast  the  smallest  amount  of  light  upon  the 
subject,  consistent  with  the  avoidance  of  positive  falsehood. 
For  even  the  depraved  political  conscience  of  an  under 
secretary  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  the  position  is  one  dis¬ 
creditable  to  this  country.  And  it  is  judged,  and  rightly 
judged,  that  very  few  people  will  have  the  patience,  even  if 
they  have  the  opportunity,  to  unravel  a  complicated  finan¬ 
cial  question  for  the  sake  of  a  few  peaceable  and  powerless 
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Ottoman  islanders  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  So  the  least 
that  can  be  said,  above  all  the  least  that  can  be  made  known, 
the  better.  But  the  tangled  skein  is  worth  unravelling ;  and 
the  question,  when  fairly  presented,  is  not  by  any  means  as 
hard  to  be  understood  as  official  explanations  may  suggest. 

By  the  ‘  Convention  of  Defensive  Alliance  between  Great 
‘  Britain  and  Turkey,’  commonly  known  as  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  which  was  signed  on  June  4, 1878,  it  was  agreed 
that  ‘  in  order  to  enable  England  to  make  necessary  pro- 
‘  vision  for  executing  her  engagement  [i.e.  to  join  His 
‘  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  in  defending  his  territories  by 
‘  force  of  arms]  His  Imperial  Majesty  consents  that  Cyprus 
‘  is  to  be  occupied  and  administered  by”  England.’  The 
entire  treaty  or  convention  consists  of  but  one  article  of  two 
paragraphs.  Not  a  word  was  said  about  the  revenues  of 
Cyprus  or  of  any  payment  to  the  Porte.  But  by  the 
Annex,  which  was  ‘  done  at  Constantinople  ’  some  three 
weeks  later,  on  July  1,  1878,  it  was  further  provided 
(Article  III.)  that  ‘England  will  pay  to  the  Porte  whatever 
‘  is  the  present  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  in  the 
‘  island ;  this  excess  to  be  calculated  upon  and  determined 
‘  by  the  average  of  the  last  five  years,  stated  to  be  22,936 
‘  purses,  to  be  duly  verified  hereafter  .  .  .’  The  due  verifi¬ 
cation  of  this  amount  led  naturally  to  endless  negotiation  and 
interminable  trouble.  Colonel  Biddulph,  a  staff  officer  of 
distinction,  afterwards  High  Commissioner  of  Cyprus,  was 
sent  from  Nicosia  to  Constantinople  to  endeavour  to  arrive  at 
some  conclusion.  But  Colonel  Biddulph  remained  for  months 
on  the  Bosphorus,  and  nothing  was  or  could  be  settled. 
Turkish  accounts,  kept  partly  by  island  tithe  farmers,  and 
partly  by  island  officials  at  salaries  of  a  few  shillings  a  month, 
were  not  likely  to  be  very  plain,  even  to  a  Turkish  accountant 
at  Stamboul.  And  as  Colonel  Biddulph  could  neither  speak 
the  Turkish  language  nor  even  read  the  Turkish  figures,  and 
as  it  would  have  been  contrary  to  all  the  traditions  of  Turkish 
diplomacy  to  make  plain  to  him  even  so  much  of  the  accounts 
as  might  have  been  intelligible  to  the  Constantinople  Treasury 
clerks,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  after  many  months  of  ‘  veri- 
‘  fication  ’  and  vexation.  Colonel  Biddulph  should  have  left 
Constantinople  without  having  verified  anything  beyond  the 
fact  that  an  English  artUlery  officer  is  no  match  for  a  Turkish 
defterddr. 

The  negotiations  were  continued  by  letter  from  Cyprus 
and  from  London,  and  when  the  number  of  purses  or 
piastres  that  might  be  taken  to  represent  the  surplus 


revenue  of  Cyprus  was  approximately  agreed  upon,  a  fur¬ 
ther  question  arose  as  to  the  rate  of  exchange  at  which 
the  number  of  pounds  sterling  to  be  paid  by  England  to 
Turkey  under  the  convention  should  be  calculated.  The 
currency  of  Cyprus  at  the  time  of  the  occupation  consisted 
of  cdimeh  or  inconvertible  paper  money,  metalliques  or  silver 
coins,  and  copper  piastres.  Silver  and  gold  coins  were  rare, 
and  were  not  current  in  the  usual  acceptation  of  the  term, 
but  were  purchaseable  by  a  certain  number  of  paper,  nickel, 
or  copper  piastres  at  rates  of  exchange  varying  widely  from 
day  to  day.  A  pound  sterling  might  cost,  say  on  January  1, 
1879,  250  piastres  mime,  120  piastres  metalliques,  or  160 
piastres  in  copper.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  within  three  months 
from  that  date  copper  had  risen  to  134,  while  cdime  had 
fallen  in  Constantinople  to  600,  and  in  Cyprus  to  480  to  the 
pound  sterling.  Assuming,  then,  that  the  number  of  piastres 
of  any  kind  payable  by  England  to  Turkey  to  have  been 
arrived  at,  which  might  be  assumed  rather  ‘  for  the  purpose 
‘  of  argument,’  how  many  pounds  sterling  was  the  English 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  be  called  on  to  pay  to 
Turkey  ?  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  celebrated  question,  ‘  What  is 
‘  a  pound  ?  ’  which  perplexed  the  financiers  of  1844,  was 
one  simple  and  easy  of  solution  compared  with  that  which 
was  propounded  by  the  Porte  in  1879,  ‘  What  is  a  piastre?  ’ 
And  the  answer  was  somewhat  roughly  given.* 

The  British  negotiators,  if  they  were  puzzled,  could  at 
least  afford  to  take  their  time.  The  Porte  was  immoveable, 
and,  for  once,  the  Turk  suffered  directly  from  his  procrasti¬ 
nating  and  impracticable  diplomacy.  He  refused  to  accept 
what  we  offered  in  1879.  He  refused  to  accept  what  we 
offered  iu  1880.  He  refused  again  in  1881,  and  once  more 
in  1882.  And  although  we  did  not,  after  the  fashion  of  her 
who  offered  the  Sibylline  books  to  the  Roman  monarch, 
propose  smaller  and  smaller  sums  in  each  successive  year, 

*  It  was  most  unfortunate  that  our  Englisli  administrators  did  not 
take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  abolish  piastres  in  Cyprus  alto¬ 
gether,  and  endow  the  island  with  an  English  currency  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence,  instead  of  the  hybrid  and  most  complicated  system 
that  was  then  introduced  of  English  pounds,  English  shillings,  and  non¬ 
descript  piastres  valued  at  -j  of  the  pound  sterling.  Twelve  copper 
pieces  to  a  shilling,  whether  ctdled  pence  or  piastres,  would  have  been 
lamiliar  to  Englishmen.  The  old  Turkish  piastre  would  have  been 
familiar  to  the  Cypriote.  Ten  piastres  to  the  shilling  would  have 
greatly  simplified  calculation,  and  would  have  confused  nobody ;  but 
an  English  copper  coin  of  the  value  of  1'333  of  a  penny  is  absurd. 
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we  adopted  a  still  more  heroic  treatment ;  for  we  informed 
the  Turk  in  November  1882  that  he  should  have  nothing  at 
all,  that  we  had  seized  the  entire  amount  to  his  credit  in 
the  Cyprus  treasurj' — some  187,000?. — and  that,  having  fixed 
the  amount  that  we  considered  ourselves  theoretically  bound 
to  pay  him  at  92,686?.  a  year,  we  would  order  the  Government 
of  Cyprus  to  pay  that  sum  with  exemplary  punctuality,  not 
into  the  Khazinidlieh  at  Stamboul,  but  into  the  Bank  of 
England  in  London,  for  the  benefit  of  the  English  and 
French  bondholders  of  the  1855  loan  ! 

This  was  sharp  practice,  no  doubt,  and  a  course  never 
surely  contemplated  by  English  or  Ottoman  at  the  time  of 
the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention  ;  but  it  was  not  positively 
unjust.  And  a  great  many  things  had  happened  since  July 
1878,  and  even  since  April  1880.  For  the  matter  stood  thus : 
the  annual  interest  payable  on  the  Turkish  Crimean  War 
Loan  of  1855,  guaranteed  by  England  and  France  jointly, 
amounted  in  1881  to  nearly  155,000?.  a  year,  on  account  of 
which  72,000?.  was  annually  stopped  out  of  the  Egyptian 
tribute  to  Turkey  and  paid  into  the  Bank  of  England,  leaving 
about  83,000?.  to  be  extracted,  with  moi'e  or  less  difiiculty, 
from  Turkey  direct  by  the  guaranteeing  Powers — in  practice, 
by  England.  It  is  not  clear  how  soon  after  July  1878  it 
suggested  itself  to  the  British  Treasury  or  the  British 
Foreign  Office  that  it  would  be  very  convenient  if,  instead 
of  paying  93,000?.  a  year  to  Turkey  on  account  of  Cyprus, 
and  getting  83,000?.  back  again  on  account  of  the  English 
and  French  bondholders,  we  could  make  Cyprus  hand  over 
the  93,000?.  to  the  Paymaster-General,  leaving  him  to  pay 
the  bondholders  and  account  for  the  odd  10,000?.  a  year  to 
Turkey  as  and  when  he  might  feel  disposed.  The  scheme 
at  all  events  was  fully  matured  before  1882;  and,  as  by  this 
diversion  or  conversion  of  the  sum  we  had  covenanted  to  pay 
for  Cyprus,  we  relieved  the  French  Treasury  as  well  as  our 
own  from  any  obligation  or  risk  on  account  of  the  guarantee 
of  the  1855  loan.  The  arrangement  was  no  doubt  taken  in 
Paris  and  even  in  London  to  be  very  equitable  as  well  as 
very  convenient.  It  was  not,  indeed,  so  regarded  at  Stam¬ 
boul  ;  and  although,  all  things  fairly  considered,  the  Turk 
had  no  very  solid  ground  of  complaint,  our  conduct,  if  not 
chivalrous,  was  not  positively  dishonest.  But  it  certainly 
savoured  more  of  the  moneylender  than  of  the  political 
patron.  And  it  did  not  by  any  means  tend  to  increase  our 
influence  at  the  Sublime  Porte  or  to  add  to  our  prestige  in 
the  Levant. 
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‘  The  strengthening  of  the  Empire  of  Turkey,  materially 
‘  and  morally,’  *  the  regeneration  of  Asia  Minor,  the  reform 
of  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  defence  of  Armenia,  the  developement 
of  Mesopotamia  —  all  these  things  were  cast  aside.  The 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention,  with  its  noble  possibilities  and 
Hts  vague  and  dangerous  responsibilities,  was  practically  torn 
up  and  resolved  into  a  declaration  that  England  would  do 
nothing  for  Turkey,  Christian  or  Moslem,  at  Stamboul  or  at 
Aleppo,  on  the  Tigris,  on  the  Orontes,  or  on  Lake  Van ;  that 
we  would  neither  reform  the  Turk,  nor  protect  the  Christian, 
nor  defend  the  Empire  ;  but  that  we  would  keep  Cyprus, 
and  pay  our  bondholders  as  far  as  we  could  out  of  its 
revenues.  The  policy  was  simple ;  it  was  even  cynical ;  and, 
if  it  was  unworthy  of  England,  it  is  just  possible  that 
I  Turkey  at  least  is  none  the  worse  for  our  tergiversation. 

\  But  the  case  was  far  different  as  regards  Cyprus,  whose 

interests  were  consulted  neither  in  1878  nor  in  1882.  If  the 
j  island  was  occupied  for  the  benefit  of  England,  and  if  its 

I  possession  was  supposed  to  have  been  of  any  political,  mili- 

I  tary,  or  commercial  advantage  to  this  country,  then,  of 

I  course,  it  was  and  is  just  and  right  that  England  should 

1  pay  something  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  right  of  occupa- 

*  tion.  And  this  was  no  doubt  the  view  of  those  who  nego- 

[  tiated  the  Convention  of  1878,  and  who  saw  in  Cyprus  a 

‘  place  of  arms,  a  coign  of  vantage,  and  an  imperial  outpost  ’ 
of  extraordinary  value  to  England.  And  had  the  amount  of 
1  quit  rent  been  feed  at  some  certain  sum,  say  50,000^.  or  even 

I  100,000^.  a  year,  or  whatever  could  have  been  agreed  upon, 

then  the  British  taxpayer  would  have  known  the  extent  of 
his  liabilities,  and  no  one  would  have  thought  of  suggesting 
in  after  years  that  those  liabilities  should  be  evaded  or 
I  diminished  or  transferred.  But  haste  was  the  order  of  the 

j"  day  in  1878,  and  the  future  would  seem  to  have  been  entirely 

i  disregarded  in  the  intoxication  of  the  present. 

In  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  we  set  to  work  vigoN 
ously  to  make  the  best  of  our  bargain.  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
was  appointed  High  Commissioner.  An  abundant  and  cap- 
I  able  staff,  both  civil  and  military,  went  out  to  report,  to 

I  administer,  to  develope,  to  reform.  A  brilliant  Indian  finan¬ 

cier  estimated  in  September  1878  ‘  that  the  current  revenue 
i  ‘  will  not  only  cover  the  annual  payment  to  the  Porte  and 

t  ‘  the  expenses  of  administration,  but  also  provide  for  a  fair 


*  Hansard,  ccxlii.  p.  1113.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  on  the  Anglo' 
Turkish  Convention,  August  2,  1878. 
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‘  outlay  for  roads  and  sanitary  improvements.’  *  Sir  George 
Kellner’s  estimates  have  certainly  been  falsified  by  the  result. 
He  has  himself,  no  doubt,  been  at  least  equally  disappointed 
at  the  character  of  our  administration  of  the  country. 

Sir  Thomas  Brassey,  writing  only  two  months  later,  took 
a  juster  view  of  the  situation.  ‘  It  is  impossible,’  says  he, 
‘  that  the  condition  of  Cyprus  can  materially  improve  so 
‘  long  as  it  remains  subject  to  an  annual  tribute  to  the 
‘  Ottoman  Empire.  England  should  pay  the  tribute,  remit 
‘  all  injurious  taxes,  and  make  Cyprus  a  free  port,  and  the 
‘  Hong  Kong  and  Singapore  of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean.’t 
But  even  in  July  1879  the  English  Government,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  intentions  in  July  1878,  had  consider¬ 
ably  cooled  in  regard  to  Cyprus.  There  were  larger  and 
more  burning  questions  abroad,  and  it  came  gradually  to  be 
assumed  that,  as  England  would  have  to  pay  a  tribute  to 
Turkey,  Cyprus  must  pay  a  tribute  to  England.  Which  of 
these  two  payments  is  meant  by  those  who  now  talk  glibly 
of  the  ‘  Turliish  tribute  ’  it  would  frequently  be  interesting  to 
learn.  But  the  burden  has  been  laid  upon  Cyprus,  a  legacy, 
no  doubt,  of  Turkish  times ;  and  by  whatever  name  the 
impost  is  known,  it  is,  as  Lord  Brassey  foresaw  and  foretold, 
a  burden  too  heavy  to  be  borne.  By  the  beginning  of  1880 
the  officials  in  the  island  realised  this  clearly  enough,  if  they 
had  not  done  so  earlier,  and  Sir  Eobert  Biddulph,  the  High 
Commissioner,  writing  in  June  1880,  allowed  himself  to 
‘  trust  that  some  measure  may  be  devised  for  lightening  the 
‘  burden  that  weighs  upon  the  Kevenue  of  Cyprus.’  But  the 
High  Commissioner  trusted  in  vain,  and  his  discreetly  worded 
suggestion  that  England  should  discharge  her  own  treaty 
obligations  met  with  no  response  from  Downing  Street. 

The  average  revenue  of  Cyprus  during  the  last  five  years 
has  been  about  170,000/.  It  has  fallen  as  low  (1888)  as 
145,000Z.J  It  has  never  exceeded,  and  under  present  cir¬ 
cumstances  is  not  likely  to  exceed,  195,000/.  It  needs  no 
argument  to  show  that  an  annual  payment  of  nearly  93,000/. 
as  tribute  to  Turkey  is  an  amount  entirely  incommensurate 
with  the  resources  of  the  island.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
in  no  one  year  since  the  occupation  of  Cyprus  have  the  island 


*  Correspondence,  &c.,  Cyprus,  1879,  p.  59. 
t  Times,  December  26,  1878,  p.  4. 

j  The  revenue  for  1890  was  149,000/.  The  amount  for  1891  is 
officially  estimated  at  184,000/.,  and  the  expenditure  in  the  island  at 
109,350/, 
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revenues  sufficed  to  pay  the  tribute  in  full.  The  payment 
has  only  been  made  possible  by  the  somewhat  cumbrous  and 
entirely  misleading  expedient  of  what  is  called  the  ‘  Grant 
‘  in  Aid.’  Instead  of  paying  Turkey  as  we  contracted, 
whether  it  be  in  cash  or  in  coupons,  and  leaving  Cyprus  to 
miike  the  best  of  her  own  resources  (in  which  case,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  following  table,  the  island  budget  would 
show  a  considerable  annual  surplus),  we  officially  affect  to 
consider  that  Cyprus  can,  and  does,  pay  the  amount  of  our 
liability  to  Turkey ;  and  we  make  an  annual  display  of  fic¬ 
titious  generosity  in  voting  a  small  sum  in  each  successive 
session  of  Parliament  ‘  in  aid’  of  the  so-called  deficiency  in 
the  island  revenues.  The  actual  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  Cypi-us  for  the  last  ten  years  is  officially  returned  as 
follows ; 


Ilevenue 

Expenditure 

Real  Surplus 

1879 

£ 

140,000 

149,000 

£ 

48,000 

£ 

92,000 

1880 

117,000 

32,000 

1881 

156,000 

1 1 9,000 

37,000 

1882 

164,000 

157,000 

7,000 

1883 

189,000 

120,000 

69,000 

1884 

194,000 

111,000 

83,000 

1885 

172,000 

112,000 

60,000 

188G 

172,000 

111,000 

61,000 

1887 

187,000 

110,000 

77,000 

1888 

145,000 

113,000 

32,000 

1889 

149,000 

110,000 

39,000 

Were  it  not  for  a  somewhat  decreasing  revenue — not,  all 
things  considered,  to  be  marvelled  at — this  state  of  things 
would  be  satisfactory  enough  to  a  Cypriote  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer ;  but  it  ceases  to  be  so  when  the  whole  of  his 
surplus,  and  generally  something  more,  ‘  on  account,’  is 
year  by  year  swept  away  and  carried  off  to  London  by  the 
bigger  man  at  the  British  Treasury.  It  would,  perhaps,  be 
hard  for  the  wit  of  man  to  devise  a  financial  system  more 
certain  to  ruin  any  country,  or  better  calculated  to  dis¬ 
hearten  both  tax  payers  and  tax  collectors,  the  governors 
and  the  governed,  or  to  undo  as  much  as  possible  the  good 
results  that  necessarily  follow  an  honest,  a  zealous,  and  a 
capable  administration.  For  the  more  successfully  the 
finances  of  Cyprus  are  administered,  and  the  more  pro¬ 
sperous  the  country  may  be  in  any  one  year,  the  worse  is  its 
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real  position.  For,  while  the  amount  spent  in  the  country  is 
actually  a  decreasing  quantity  as  expenditure  is  cut  down, 
the  amount  sent  out  of  and  lost  to  the  country  is  increased 
with  the  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  so  that  the 
ideal  budget  of  Cyprus  in  the  eyes  of  an  honest  and  patriotic 
Cypriote,  as  things  are  now  arranged  for  him,  would  be  one 
in  Avhich  taxation  and  expenditure  were  so  nicely  balanced 
as  to  show  a  deficit  of  exactly  92,686i.  a  year. 

In  the  ten  years  1879-1889,  the  amount  paid  by  Cyprus 
as  Turkish  tribute  was  934,187/.,  while  the  amount  of  the 
‘  Grant  in  Aid,’  paid,  or  rather  credited,  to  Cyprus  by 
England  was  296,000/.,  showing  a  balance  of  638,187/.,  or 
nearly  64,000/.  a  year  net  in  the  shape  of  interest  on  the 
Turkish  loan,  which,  however,  is  shared  by  France.  And 
yet,  because  this  64,000/.  a  year  cannot  be  increased  by 
parsimony  to  93,000/.  a  year,  Cyprus  is  commonly  taken  to 
be  a  burden  xxpon  the  English  Exchequer. 

That  the  revenues  of  Cyprus  cannot  be  increased  by  giving 
another  turn  to  the  screw  in  the  way  of  taxation,  we  may 
take  as  certain  on  the  authority  of  Lord  Kimberley,  who, 
writing  on  July  18,  1881,  after  detailing  the  twenty-four 
existing  classes  of  impost,  went  on  to  state  that  they  ‘  in- 
‘  eluded  nearly  every  known  device  for  raising  revenue,  from 
‘  the  simplest  and  most  ancient,  namely  a  poll  tax  and  a 
‘  tithe,  to  the  most  modern,  namely,  an  income  tax  and 
‘  stamps  on  the  written  transactions  of  daily  life.’  *  What 
would  have  been  difficult  in  1881  is  doubtless  completely 
impossible  in  1891,  for  the  condition  of  the  country  is  cer¬ 
tainly  less  satisfactory  than  it  was  eight  years  ago. 

Our  successful  administration  of  Egypt  during  the  last 
five  years,  which  is  known  to  the  world  at  large,  has  happily, 
and  most  justly,  added  so  much  to  our  reputation  in  the 
Levant,  that  our  poor  and  paltry  policy  in  Cyprus,  which  is 
known  but  to  a  few  interested  persons,  living  for  the  most 
part  in  a  small  world  of  their  own,  has  passed  almost  un¬ 
observed.  So  much  the  worse  for  Cyprus,  and  so  much  the 
better  for  England,  if  it  is  ever  better,  or  indeed  good,  for 
nations,  governments,  or  individuals  to  do  wrong  without 
let  or  hindrance.  A  just  retribution  is  too  often  only  de¬ 
ferred,  and  rarely  loses  intensity  by  delay. 

Various  schemes  ‘  for  the  reduction  of  the  burden  of  the 
‘  Turkish  tribute  ’  have  of  late  been  put  forward  by  well- 
intentioned  persons,  who  see  the  hardship  of  the  Cypriote’s 
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position,  but  who  forget  that  the  payment  with  which  they 
propose  to  deal — so  strangely  has  our  treatment  of  the 
question  confused  their  perception  of  meum  and  tmim — is 
one  that  England  has  bound  herself  to  make  to  Turkey.  If 
the  Four  per  Cent.  Guaranteed  Loan  of  1855  could  be  paid 
off  by  England,  says  one  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these 
financiers,  with  money  borrowed  on  English  credit  at  three 
per  cent.,  115,000^.  instead  of  155,000i.  a  year  would  suf¬ 
fice  to  pay  the  interest ;  and  as  we  have  got  the  72,000?. 
from  the  Egyptian  tribute,  the  Cyprus  tribute  might  be 
reduced  from  93,000?.  to  43,000?.  a  year,  which  would  be 
a  great  relief  to  the  island.  No  doubt  it  would.  But  these 
amateur  financiers  forget  that,  whatever  Cyprus  may  pay  to 
England,  and  whatever  Turkey  may  owe  to  anyone  else, 
England  is  bound  to  pay  Turkey  93,000?.  a  year  as  long  as 
we  remain  in  Cyprus.  We  might,  no  doubt,  purchase  the 
island  now,  as  we  might  have  done  in  1878,  for  a  good 
round  sum.  But  nobody  in  England  wants  it,  and  no 
Government  would  ask  Parliament  for  two  or  three  millions 
sterling  to  pay  for  it.  Cyprus,  of  course,  might  raise  a  loan, 
and  purchase  her  own  independence  from  the  Porte ;  but 
she  would  certainly  need  English  assistance,  which  England 
would  as  certainly  not  give  ;  and  as  the  purchase  money,  even 
if  obtainable,  would  not  necessarily  be  devoted  by  Turkey  to 
paying  off  the  guaranteed  loan  of  1855,  France,  as  one  of 
the  guaranteeing  Powers,  would  strenuously  object  to  the 
abolition  of  the  English  tribute,  which  now  relieves  her  of 
all  responsibility  to  the  bondholders,  French  and  English, 
who  duly  receive  their  half-yearly  interest  out  of  the  pay¬ 
ment  by  Cyprus  into  the  Bank  of  England,  augmented  by  a 
grant  in  aid  provided  exclusively  by  the  British  taxpayer. 

The  simplest  solution  of  the  more  modern  and  more  real 
difficulty  is  undoubtedly  to  recognise  the  fact  that  Cyprus, 
under  present  conditions,  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  of  our 
rent  or  tribute  to  Turkey,  and  that  the  island  government, 
in  case  we  choose  to  discharge  our  own  treaty  obligations, 
need  never  ask  us  for  a  penny  of  subvention  or  ‘  grant  in 
‘aid.’  West  of  Holyhead,  the  utmost  boon  that  is  asked 
for  Cyprus  would  be  taken  as  very  scant  justice.  But  a 
straightforward  admission  of  what  is  a  plain  fact  east  of 
Cape  Amauti  would  cost  us  but  a  few  thousands  a  year  and 
would  remove  an  immense  amount  of  friction  between  the 
Treasury,  the  Colonial  Office,  and  the  island  authorities; 
would  at  once  make  Cyprus  self-supporting,  loyal,  pro¬ 
sperous;  and  would  enable  the  country,  under  able  and 
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sufficient  English  administration,  to  develops  its  own  re¬ 
sources,  to  the  greater  glory  of  the  British  Empire,  out  of 
its  own  revenues.  It  would  be  liberal  treatment,  no  doubt, 
but,  above  all  things,  it  would  be  honest,  and  as  such  it  would 
carry  its  own  reward. 

To  look  a  disagreeable  situation  in  the  face  is  never  easy ; 
to  admit  a  mistake  is  perhaps  still  more  difficult.  But  it  is 
sometimes  well  to  do  so.  To  maintain,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  a  full  quart  of  liquor  does,  must,  and  shall  come  out 
of  an  ordinary  pint  pot  is  ever  fascinating  to  those  who 
habitually  deal  with  figui’es  rather  than  with  facts.  But 
it  is  not  statesmanship.  Poor,  ignorant,  and  docile  as  the 
Cypriotes  are  and  have  ever  been,  our  conduct  has  not  passed 
without  protest  in  the  island.  The  protests  have  not  always 
been  very  wise,  the  statements  not  very  exact,  the  attitude 
of  those  who  protested  not  very  imposing.  For  the  agitator 
has  been  encouraged  by  our  policy,  and  he  is  one  of  the  worst 
fruits  that  our  policy  has  borne ;  and  to  him,  as  to  more  ex¬ 
perienced  agitators  in  more  experienced  societies,  the  good 
that  we  have  done  is  less  palatable  by  far  than  the  neglect 
we  have  displayed  and  the  opportunities  that  we  have  wasted 
in  Cyprus. 

Yet  it  must  in  fairness  be  stated  that  in  every  department 
of  government,  wherever  and  whenever  money  was  not  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  operation,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  for  the  country 
that  we  have  occupied,  and  we  have  done  it  well.  And  if  we 
have  not  regenerated,  we  have  at  least  improved  Ottoman 
Cyprus,  as  the  following  particulars  will  show.  An  accurate 
and  admirable  map  of  the  island  has  been  prepared  by  two 
English  engineer  officers,  and  published  by  Messrs.  Stanford, 
in  London.  A  census  of  the  population  has  been  taken,  vital 
statistics  compiled,  meteorological  observations  recorded. 
If  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law  is  not  successful 
in  preventing  crime,  no  one  thinks  of  quoting  Publius  Syrus, 
and  the  judges  are,  at  least,  able,  high-minded,  impartial, 
and  painstaking,  and  as  such  they  are  universally  respected ; 
while  by  the  civil  courts  justice  as  well  as  law  is  brought 
within  the  reach  of  everyone.  In  the  case  of  British  sub¬ 
jects  and  of  all  foreigners  dwelling  in  the  island,  English 
law  is  administered  ;  but  to  the  Cypriotes  and  other  Ottoman 
subjects  the  Ottoman  code  is  applied  in  its  integrity.  And 
a  very  excellent  and  admirable  code  of  laws  it  is.  But  the 
procedure  and  practice  in  all  cases  is  English,  not  Turkish. 
And  in  place  of  the  old  Ddavi  and  Temyz  Courts,  indolent, 
ignorant,  dilatory,  and  corrupt,  there  are  independent  tri- 
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bunals,  presided  over  by  English  barristers  with  Christian 
and  Moslem  assessors,  administering  expeditious  and  even- 
handed  justice  to  all.  The  collection  of  the  taxes,  even  of 
the  unhappy  tithe,  is  at  once  more  certain,  more  equal,  and 
probably,  on  the  whole,  less  oppressive  than  under  the  Turk. 
An  efficient  postal  service  within  the  island  has  been  esta¬ 
blished.  The  Eastern  Telegraph  Company  affords  telegraphic 
communication  at  reasonable  rates  and  with  exemplary 
punctuality  both  within  the  island  and  with  the  outside 
world.  A  small  but  excellent  force  of  police  has  been 
organised.  It  is  well  disciplined,  well  manned,  well  dressed, 
and  well  disposed ;  and  the  island  zaptieh,  whenever  he  is 
seen,  is  now  feared  only  by  evildoers,  and  is  everywhere 
respected  by  all.  The  destruction  of  locusts  has  been 
reduced  to  a  system,  and  the  system  has  been  zealously  and 
victoriously  carried  out.  Education  has  been  extended. 
The  making  of  wine  has  been  encouraged  by  the  substitu¬ 
tion  of  a  tax  for  a  tithe.  Eoads  have  been  made  by  convict 
labour  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  larger  towns. 

But  these  slender  results  make  a  very  poor  show  when 
compared  with  what  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
giund  and  generous  policy  which  suggested  an  ‘  expenditure 
‘  in  the  developement  of  the  island  of  not  less  than  a 
‘  million  a  year  for  five  years,  with  a  return  at  best  indirect ! 

‘  Great  Britain  was  to  do  for  Cyprus  what  she  had  never 
‘  done  for  any  of  her  own  colonies  in  the  execution  of  public 
‘  works.’*  The  administration  was  to  be  ‘  costly.’  The  work 
of  developement  ‘  arduous.’  These  were  the  expectations  of 
1878.  The  reality  of  1891  we  have,  to  some  extent,  set  forth 
in  this  article.  The  catalogue  of  what  we  have  done  is  short. 
A  list  of  what  we  have  failed  to  do  might  be  made  very  long. 
But  to  say  that  we  have  done  nothing  is  as  absurd  as  to  say 
that  we  have  done  enough. 

The  spectacle  of  capable  and  high-minded  British  officers 
performing  their  duties  day  by  day  without  fear  or  favour, 
the  good  influence  of  their  home  life  and  the  presence  of 
refined  and  cultivated  English  ladies  in  the  country,  the 
very  sports  and  pastimes  of  this  new  governing  class, — these 
things  have  already  borne  fruit  in  many  parts  of  the  island. 
And  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  excellence  in  many  and 
various  directions  is  proceeding  slowly,  but  surely,  as  Eng¬ 
lish  ways  become  better  understood  and  English  manners 
better  appreciated.  In  the  early  days  of  the  occupation  there 
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was  some  little  friction  between  the  new  rulers  and  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Cypriotes.  The  officials  were  in  almost  every  instance 
able,  zealous,  active,  and  honest ;  but  they  were,  as  a  rule, 
military  men,  ignorant  of  the  languages  and  of  the  conditions 
of  the  country.  They  were  very  hard  worked,  they  had  very 
small  pay,  they  were  without  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life 
in  Europe,  and  they  enjoyed  none  of  the  luxuries  of  life  in 
India;  and  they,  like  the  Cypriotes,  were  somewhat  dis¬ 
appointed.  They  were  not  allowed  to  improve  the  country, 
so  they  did  what  they  could  to  improve  the  people.  And 
the  people  did  not  like  it.  A  greatly  exercised  Cypriote,  in 
answer  to  one  who  would  have  reassured  him  by  extolling 
the  merits  of  a  somewhat  over-zealous  military  civilian,  and 
more  particularly  his  great  experience  in  India,  expressed  a 
good  deal  in  his  reply,  ‘  Mais  nous  ne  sommes  pas  des 
‘  Zoulous !  ’ 

The  officials  had  no  money  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the 
Government;  but  everything  that  could  be  done  with  little 
or  no  expenditure  they  were  permitted  to  do,  and  they  did 
it  with  zeal.  They  were  not  allowed  to  pave  the  streets, 
but  they  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  clean  them;  they 
were  not  allowed  to  remit  taxation,  but  they  collected  what 
was  due  with  a  vigour  and  an  impartiality  that  were  alike 
offensive  ;  they  were  not  allowed  to  replant  the  forests,  but 
they  shaved  a  priest  who  cut  down  a  tree ;  they  made  new 
ordinances  about  matters  of  importance  and  new  rules  about 
trifles ;  they  imposed  fines  on  law-breakers  of  the  highest 
respectability  and  pounced  rudely  upon  small  offenders  ;  they 
galloped  about  the  country  at  an  entirely  unusual  rate  of 
speed ;  and,  above  all,  they  cared  for  no  man,  and  refused 
to  show  the  smallest  favour  to  the  most  dignified  of  Turks 
or  the  most  pertinacious  of  Greeks.  And  the  Cypriotes, 
more  especially  the  Christians,  were  entirely  unable  to 
understand  them.  The  orthodox  bishops  had  been  systema¬ 
tically  respected  by  the  Ottoman  Government,  which  had 
always  placed  a  number  of  zaptiehs  at  their  disposal  to 
assist  them  in  the  collection  of  their  dues ;  and  the  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  Christian  faithful  had  ever  been  quickened  by 
means  not  unknown  to  the  humbler  agents  of  all  Mohammedan 
Powers.  But  not  only  was  this  favour  at  once  withdrawn  by 
the  British  authorities,  but  a  well-known  bishop  was  fined 
for  some  breach  of  the  land  laws  in  his  own  diocese.  Hinc 
plurimcB  lacrymw !  Telegrams  were  constantly  despatched 
from  Larnaca  and  Limassol  to  members  of  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  and  their  political  opponents  in  London,  com- 
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plaining  of  the  ‘  tyranny  ’  of  these  English  officials,  whose 
chief  offence  was  in  reality  their  impartial,  if  over-zealous, 
administration  of  the  law,  and  their  treatment  of  rich  and 
religious  men  as  if  they  were  common  peasants. 

The  Turks  indeed,  high  and  low,  accepted  their  altered 
position  with  great  dignity,  and,  as  they  could  not  have  ex¬ 
pected  much  from  our  occupation  in  the  way  of  advantage 
to  themselves,  they  were  at  least  not  disappointed.  But 
with  the  Christians  it  was  otherwise.  They  had  expected 
impossibilities,  and  they  were  annoyed,  not  only  with  us,  but 
with  themselves,  when  they  found  themselves  undeceived. 
‘  Turkish  times  ’  became  the  ‘  good  old  days.’  The  English 
were  Othomanis  ipsis  othomaniores.  All  this  has  now  com¬ 
pletely  changed.  The  English  officials  are  perhaps  less 
zealous ;  they  are  certainly  more  experienced.  They  are 
better  able  to  understand  the  inhabitants,  and,  in  their  turn, 
they  are  better  understood.  And  it  is  safe  to  say  that  they 
command  almost  to  a  man  the  respect  and  even  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  every  reasonable  Cypriote.  The  agitator  has,  no 
doubt,  been  encouraged  by  the  existence  of  a  toy  parliament ; 
but  neither  he  nor  his  parliament  are  regarded  very  seriously 
in  the  island,  nor  is  their  presence  productive  of  any  veiy 
serious  injury  to  anyone. 

The  Cypriotes  have  unfortunately  had  but  few  facilities 
afforded  to  them  of  learning  the  English  language,  yet  they 
are  taking  advantage  to  the  utmost  of  such  opportunities 
as  are  within  their  reach  ;  and,  as  the  English  officials  are 
learning  Greek,  free  intercourse  between  the  governors  and 
the  governed,  and  the  elimination  of  that  curse  of  the  Le¬ 
vant,  the  interpreter,  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  pos¬ 
sible,  though  Cyprus,  embarrassed  with  two  native  languages, 
is  even  now  far  from  having  reached  the  Indian  standard  of 
excellence  in  this  respect.  But,  in  the  personnel  of  her  local 
administration,  Cyprus  has  been  eminently  fortunate;  and 
it  is  to  these  local  administrators,  and  to  them  alone,  that 
the  Cypriotes  have  reason  to  be  grateful  for  such  benefits  as 
we  may  have  conferred  on  the  island.  It  is  by  their  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice  that  England  is  able  to  administer  an  im¬ 
poverished  and  disappointed  country,  if  not  actually  with 
credit,  at  least  without  disgrace. 

We  have  seen  that  England  has  failed  to  regenerate 
Cyprus,  partly  because  English  statesmen  have  preferred 
theories  of  government  to  practical  assistance  or  generous 
recognition  of  responsibilities.  But,  after  all,  the  most  true, 
as  well  as  the  most  strange,  explanation  of  the  unsatisfactory 
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condition  of  Cyprus  at  the  present  day,  is  that,  in  spite  of 
its  brand-new  constitution,  in  spite  of  doctrinaires  and  dis¬ 
patches,  in  spite  of  secretaries  of  state  and  blue  books  and 
reports  and  statistics,  Cyprus  is  the  worst-governed  island  in 
the  British  dominions.  For  Cyprus  is  ruled  neither  by  its 
own  Legislative  Council,  nor  by  the  High  Commissioner,  nor 
even  by  the  Colonial  Office.  Each  one  of  these  would  take  a 
more  or  less  intelligent  interest  in  the  ultimate  as  well  as 
the  immediate  welfare  of  the  country. 

It  is  net  self-governed  like  Canada,  nor  autocratically 
governed  like  India,  nor  governed  by  the  Colonial  Secretary 
of  State.  It  is  governed  solely  by  the  Lords  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty’s  Treasury  at  Whitehall.  My  lords  know 
nothing  and  care  nothing  about  Cyprus.  It  is  scarcely  their 
business  to  do  so ;  it  is  certainly  not  their  pleasure.  Their 
business,  as  understood  or  interpreted  by  themselves,  is,  year 
by  year  and  without  a  thought  for  the  future,  to  screw  the 
Very  last  piastre  out  of  the  islanders  on  account  of  the  ‘  tri- 
‘  bute.’  If  the  Legislative  Council  desire  the  endowment  of 
a  new  school ;  if  the  High  Commissioner  proposes  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  bridge  ;  if  the  Colonial  Secretary  suggests 
the  renewal  of  a  postal  contract,  it  is  all  one.  My  lords  say 
No,  and  nothing  is  done.  When  Cyprus  was  actually  suffer¬ 
ing  from  famine ;  when  the  last  bullock  from  the  wooden 
plough  and  the  last  donkey  from  the  mud  stable  were  being 
sent  out  of  the  island,  sold  for  a  fifth  of  their  value,  to  buy 
food  for  the  day’s  necessities,  my  lords  sent  back  the  Esti¬ 
mates  of  the  Cyprus  Government  for  revision.  Taxation 
was,  if  possible,  ‘to  be  made  more  productive  ;  ’  expenditure, 
whether  possible  or  not,  to  be  reduced ;  debt,  if  necessary, 
to  be  incurred ;  but  the  tribute  was  to  be  paid  in  full,  and 
no  increase  was  to  be  expected  in  the  Grant  in  Aid.  The 
Treasury  was  not,  indeed,  entirely  insensible  to  the  sufferings 
of  the  people.  On  May  23,  1887,  my  lords  wrote  ‘  expressing 
‘  regret  ’  at  the  ‘  distress  caused  by  the  drought,’  and 
sanctioning  an  ‘  extraordinary  expenditure  of  501.  in  relieving 
‘  destitute  women  and  children  ’ — a  practical  display  of 
humanity  to  186,000  people  that  would  scarcely  have  offended 
the  late  ‘  somewhat  parsimonious  ’  Mr.  Elwes. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  Cypriotes  that  the  Home  Govern¬ 
ment  behaves  so  scurvily  in  Cyprus.  In  February  1888  the 
tithe,  or  tenth  part  of  nothing,  having  been  in  many  places 
disappointing  as  an  item  of  revenue,  my  lords  suggested 
that  among  the  various  ‘  economical  arrangements  ’  by 
which  ‘  financial  equilibrium  ’ — in  other  words,  the  due  pay- 
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ment  of  the  tribute  into  the  Bank  of  England — may  be  en¬ 
sured,  is  ‘  the  abatement  of  a  percentage  from  all  salaries 
‘  over  a  certain  sum  (afterwards  fixed  at  an  abatement  of  ten 
‘  per  cent,  on  all  salaries  of  2001.  a  year  and  upwards).  * 
This  mode  of  raising  money  was  not  perhaps  unknown  in 
unregenerate  Turkey,  but  is  characterised  by  my  lords  with 
happy  and  most  C^istian  discrimination  as  ‘rather  an 
‘  abatement  of  expenditure  than  an  addition  to  income !  ’ 

In  a  subsequent  communication-f-  my  lords  ‘  would  observe, 

‘  in  view  of  possible  protest  by  the  English  officials  in 
‘  Cyprus,  that  if  a  temporary  reduction  of  salary  be  viewed 
‘  as  taxation,  it  is  a  liability  incidental  to  all  service  under 
‘  the  State,  whether  in  Cyprus  or  elsewhere.’  The  apology 
offered  for  this  wretched  expedient  of  ‘  raising  the  wind  ’  is 
in  itself  so  extraordinary  that  it  deserves  to  be  repeated 
ipsissimis  verbis : — 

‘  The  Secretary  of  State  considers  that  such  a  reduction  would  in 
many  cases  be  a  breach  of  faith ;  but  a  State,  like  an  individual,  ought 
to  restrict  its  expenditure  to  its  income,  and  if  the  income  does  not 
suffice  for  existing  charges,  existing  charges  must  be  reduced  ;  “  breach 
of  faith  ”  in  such  circumstances  is  an  argument  which  can  only  be 
effectively  pleaded  in  a  rich,  or  at  all  events  a  solvent,  countiy.’ 

The  position  so  solemnly  advanced  by  so  high  a  financial 
authority  as  my  lords  of  the  Treasury,  that  it  is  only  the  rich 
who  need  pay  their  debts,  is  one  of  which  the  legal  is  quite 
on  a  par  with  the  moral  value,  and  would  seem  rather 
a  dangerous,  not  to  say  revolutionary,  doctrine  for  so  re¬ 
spectable  a  body  to  propound  at  any  time.  Let  us  suppose 
that  the  argument  were  pushed  just  a  little  farther,  and  in 
no  more  important  a  place  than  Cyprus.  What  are  the 
existing  charges  for  which  the  income  of  Cyprus  does  not 
suffice  ?  What  is  the  greatest,  the  most  striking,  of  existing 
charges  ?  The  only  one  from  which  Cyprus  derives  no  bene¬ 
fit  whatever  ?  Suppose  that  the  tribute  were  reduced,  as 
a  charge  on  Cyprus,  to  nothing  ?  And  is  it  a  happy  feature 
of  our  regeneration  of  our  Turkish  island  that  we  should 
seek  and  ensue  the  repudiation  of  financial  engagements  ? 
Perhaps  if  the  tribute  were  still  paid  only  to  the  Turk  an 
‘  abatement  of  expenditure  ’  might  be  enjoined  with  regard 
to  that  ‘  existing  charge,’  and  80,000L  a  year,  instead  of 
90,000?.  a  year,  remitted  to  Constantinople.  But  as  the 
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tribute  is  payable  in  London,  and  not  at  Stainboul,  an 
entirely  different  code  of  ethics  must  be  held  to  prevail. 

The  Cypriote  is  neither  independent  nor  bold,  nor  even 
fraudulent.  He  need  not  be  feared.  He  is  neither  a  voter 
nor  a  revolutionist.  He  may  safely  be  neglected.  He 
is  ignorant,  unenterprising,  submissive.  His  bread  and 
olives  do  not  form  a  very  stimulating  food.  He  detests  fight¬ 
ing.  He  as  yet  has  shown  but  little  aptitude  for  agitation, 
and  he  is  content,  as  a  rule,  to  pay  his  tithes  and  his  taxes, 
to  pacify  his  usurer,  and  to  make  the  best  of  his  poor 
foi'tunes.  But  this  is  scarcely  a  reason  why  England  should 
be  careless  of  her  national  interests  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  where  momentous  political  events  may  one  day  arise, 
or  that  she  should  be  neglectful  of  the  welfare  of  a  popula¬ 
tion  which  she  has  agreed  to  administer  and  protect. 

Had  Cyprus  fallen  into  the  hands  of  some  other  Power  not 
more  richly  endowed  than  Great  Britain,  and  with  far  in¬ 
ferior  maritime  intei’ests,  we  know  what  efforts  and  sacrifices 
would  have  been  made  to  convert  the  island  into  a  naval 
stronghold,  commanding  the  Levantine  sea,  and  the  adja¬ 
cent  coasts  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  and  to  open  it  to  the  trade 
and  traffic  of  the  world.  With  a  little  more  foresight,  and 
a  little  more  liberality,  Cyprus  might  become  a  possession 
not  inferior  in  value  to  Malta,  and  superior  to  Corfu. 
England  alone  has  chosen  to  leave  the  work  undone. 


Anx.  VIT.~A(-)H\AinN  HOAITETA.  Aristotle  on  the 

Constitution  of  Athens.  Edited  by  F.  G.  Kenyon,  M.A. 

London  and  Oxford  :  1891. 

Q IXTY  years  ago,  Neumann,  editing  the  fragments  of  Aris- 
^  to  tie’s  HoXtraat,  spoke  of  the  whole  work  as  lost  beyond 
hope  of  recovery,  unless  it  should  turn  up  in  the  form  of  a 
palimpsest.  That  the  whole  of  it  should  be  so  recovered 
was  scarcely  to  be  looked  for.  An  account  of  the  constitu¬ 
tions  of  nearly  ICO  cities  or  states  must,  even  in  the  hands 
of  the  most  concise  of  writers,  stretch  to  great  if  not  to 
vast  length,  and  it  was  no  less  a  task  than  this  which 
Aristotle  set  to  himself  as  the  justification  of  the  arguments 
and  conclusions  propounded  in  his  more  formal  treatise  on 
‘  Politics.’  We  cannot  even  say  positively  that  this  task  was 
ever  completed,  or  determine  the  scale  on  which  the  several 
descriptions  were  written,  or  whether  he  wrote,  or  intended 
to  write,  them  all  himself.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  process 
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of  tracing  the  political  history,  or  examining  the  consti¬ 
tutional  forms,  even  of  Greek  cities,  would  bring  little 
either  of  instruction  or  of  profit ;  and  these  sketches,  like 
the  rough  work  of  the  sculptor,  or  the  painter,  might  be 
left  to  pupils,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  master.  The 
share  which  each  may  have  had  in  the  work  would  have  to 
be  determined  by  patient  scrutiny,  and  sometimes  we  may 
not  be  able  to  determine  it  at  all.  But  there  was  one  state 
on  which  the  attention  of  Aristotle  would  be  fixed  with  a 
peculiar  interest,  as  presenting  a  multitude  of  problems  not 
easily  solved,  even  by  a  mind  so  profound  and  peneti’ating 
as  his  own,  and  this  state  could  only  be  Athens.  It  was 
likely,  therefore,  that  this  portion  of  his  great  work  would 
be  most  diligently  read  and  most  frequently  copied.  One  of 
the  copies  made  of  it,  on  the  reverse  side  of  a  papyrus,  has 
found  its  way  into  the  British  Museum ;  and  to  a  certain 
extent  the  hope  against  hope  expressed  by  Neumann  has 
been  realised,  we  may  say,  in  the  shape  in  which  alone  he 
thought  that  it  could  be  looked  for. 

The  recovery  of  this  manuscript  is  an  event  as  happy  as 
it  is  important.  The  treatise  itself  is  of  the  highest  in¬ 
trinsic  value,  and  the  fact  that  it  has  come  from  Egypt  is 
also  most  encouraging.  The  eyes  of  scholars  have  long 
been  turned  to  that  country  as  one  which  may  be  expected 
to  yield  up  some  few  of  the  treasures  in  which  it  was  at  one 
time  so  marvellously  rich,  and  already  the  result  is  con¬ 
siderable.  Papyri  containing  parts  of  the  ‘  Iliad,’  fragments 
of  Thucydides,  Plato,  Euripides,  Aleman,  and  other  writers, 
together  with  some  orations  of  Hyperides,  may,  with  this 
newly  found  treatise  of  Aristotle,  be  fairly  looked  upon  as 
the  earnest  of  a  richer  harvest  in  the  future.  Of  the  mode 
or  place  of  its  discovery  nothing  is  said.  The  preface  states 
simply  that  the  treatise  has  been  transcribed  from  the 
unique  text  in  the  British  Museum  papyrus  cxxxi.,  and  it  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  there  are  good  reasons  for  a 
reticence  which  no  impartial  and  unprejudiced  critics  will 
misunderstand.  To  add  to  difficulties  already  sufficiently 
great  in  the  search  for  manuscripts  which  may  still  be  pre¬ 
served  in  Egypt  or  elsewhere  would  be  indiscreet  indeed. 
In  the  present  case  assuredly  there  is  no  need  for  so  doing. 

The  success  of  the  trustees  of  the  British  Museum  in 
securing  this  great  treasure  for  the  national  library  is  a 
matter  for  sincere  congratulation.  The  skill  and  judgement 
which  they  have  shown  will,  we  do  not  doubt,  be  more 
abundantly  rewarded,  and  although  at  present  they  have 
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nothing  to  lay  before  the  world  which  equals  in  importance 
the  Constitution  of  the  Athenians,  they  promise  us  early 
publications  from  other  papyri  recently  acquired,  containing 
further  fragments  of  the  Homeric  poems,  of  Demosthenes, 
Isocrates,  and  Hyperides,  together  with  some  of  the  lost 
poems  of  the  iambographer  Herodas.  We  should  not,  in¬ 
deed,  have  ventured  to  speak  in  terms  of  congratulation 
had  we  any  ground  for  questioning  the  results  thus  far 
attained.  The  idea  of  the  recovery  of  ancient  manuscripts 
is  inseparably  associated  with  that  of  forgery;  but  in  the 
present  instance  the  question  can  be  brought  at  the  very 
outset  within  an  extremely  narrow  compass.  It  is  much  to 
know  that  at  all  events  we  are  not  dealing  here  with  a  modern 
forgery.  No  one  will  suppose  that  the  authorities  and 
expert  scholars  of  the  British  Museum  could,  as  a  body,  be 
deceived  as  to  the  age  of  a  MS.  which,  professing  to  be 
written  in  the  first  century  of  our  era,  belonged  really  to  the 
nineteenth.  The  mere  circumstances  of  its  acquisition  set 
this  point  at  rest  most  completely.  Forgers  put  forth  their 
productions  as  the  genuine  works  which  they  pretend  to  be. 
In  this  case  neither  seller  nor  buyer  had  any  notion  of  the 
value  of  the  papyrus  offered  for  sale.  In  fact,  nothing  was 
known,  even  in  the  British  Museum,  as  to  the  contents  of 
these  rolls  at  the  time  of  their  acquisition ;  and  the  idea 
that  a  modern  forger  would  allow  such  a  work  as  this 
Aristotelian  treatise  to  pass  out  of  his  hands  without  an 
adequate  consideration  is  not  to  be  entertained  for  a 
moment. 

But  if  it  be  not  a  modern  forgery,  it  may  be  a  forgery  of 
the  middle  ages,  or  of  some  earlier  century.  To  this  plea 
the  condition  of  the  manuscript  itself  appears  to  us  to  afford 
a  peremptory  answer.  It  has  been  reproduced,  in  its  actual 
state,  by  one  of  the  modern  processes  of  photography,  and 
a  copy  of  it,  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the  trustees  of  the 
British  Museum,  now  lies  before  us.  The  scholars  and  critics 
i  of  the  whole  world  may  therefore  exercise  their  ingenuity 

upon  it,  as  if  the  original  text  was  in  their  hands.  But  it 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest,  if  not  the 
oldest,  manuscript  of  a  work  of  classical  antiquity  which  has 
come  down  to  our  times. 

This  material  evidence  is  confirmed  in  a  striking  manner 
by  the  numerous  references  to  the  work  in  ancient  authors, 
all  of  which  coincide  with  the  manuscript  text  now  before 
us.  We  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  this  is  a  work  of  the 
age  of  Aristotle,  and  the  only  concession  which  we  can  be 
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called  upon  to  make  is  that  possibly  it  may  not  be  the  work 
of  Aristotle  himself,  or  of  Aristotle  alone.  Whether  it 
came  from  Aristotle  himself,  or  not,  it  was  well  known  and 
well  studied  from  the  first.  In  the  words  of  Mr.  Kenyon’s 
able  Introduction : — 

‘  It  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  in  the  first  centtiry  of  the  Christian  era  ; 
it  was  largely  used  by  Pollux  in  the  second ;  its  name  cccurs  in  a 
catalogue  of  a  library  in  the  third;  in  the  fourth  it  is  repeatedly 
cited  by  Harpocration ;  in  the  sixth  we  know,  on  the  evidence  of 
Photius,  that  it  U’as  used  by  the  rhetorician  Sopater.  On  the  other 
hand,  Photius  himself,  three  centuries  afterwards,  does  not  seem  to 
have  known  the  work  otherwise  than  in  quotations  by  early  writers ; 
and  any  references  to  it  in  grammarians  and  compilers  of  later  date 
are  probably  made  at  secondhand,  between  the  sixth  and  ninth  cen¬ 
tury  it  disappeared,  and  was  seen  no  more  until  in  this  nineteenth 
century  it  has  once  more  been  brought  to  light  ’  (p.  ix). 

The  work,  iu  short,  was  used  as  a  quarry  by  later  gram¬ 
marians  and  lexicographers,  and  in  this  fact  we  have  an 
amount  of  evidence  for  the  authenticity  of  this  treatise 
which  is  irresistible.  From  Polybius  we  learn  that  Tima;us 
referred  to  the  ‘  Politeiai  ’  as  genuine  writings  of  Aristotle, 
and  this  brings  us  to  a  time  separated  only  by  two  genera¬ 
tions  from  that  of  Aristotle  himself.  But  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  connected  with  the  extant  fragments  of  this  work  is  so 
important  that  we  give  Mr.  Kenyon’s  account  of  it  without 
curtailment : — 

‘  The  last  edition  of  Pose’s  Collection  contains  ninety -one  fragments, 
which  are  ascribed  with  more  or  less  certainty  to  the  'AOrjiaiuir  noXirua, 
in  lifty-eight  of  which  the  work  is  referred  to  by  name.  Of  these 
fifty-eight,  fifty-five  occur  in  the  MS.  now  before  us :  one  (No.  347) 
belongs  to  the  beginning  of  the  book,  which  is  wanting  in  the  MS.; 
one  (No.  423)  belongs  to  the  latter  portion  of  it,  which  is  imperfect ; 
while  one  alone  (No.  407)  differs  distinctly  from  a  passage  on  the  same 
subject  occurring  in  the  text.  Of  the  thirty-three  fragments  in  which 
the  work  is  not  named,  though  in  most  of  them  Aristotle  is  referred  to 
as  the  author,  twenty-three  occur  in  one  IMS. ;  four  (Nos.  343,  344, 
34 G,  348)  come  from  the  lost  beginning,  though  as  to  at  least  one  of 
them  it  may  be  doubted  whether  it  belongs  to  this  work  at  all ;  four 
(Nos,  354,  361,  3G4,  376)  probably  do  not  belong  to  this  work,  being 
merely  incidental  references,  which  might  occur  by  way  of  illustration 
in  any  other  writing,  as  well  as  in  a  professedly  historical  one  ;  one 
(No.  416)  belongs  to  the  mutilated  section  on  the  law  courts,  if  it  is 
for  this  work  at  all ;  while  one  (No.  358)  is  either  a  misquotation  of  a 
passage  in  the  MS.  or  a  reference  to  some  other  writing  of  Aristotle’s. 
Thus  of  the  total  number  of  ninety-one  fragments  (of  which  eighty-five 
or  eighty-six  are  probably  genuine  references  to  this  work),  seventy- 
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eight  are  found  in  the  MS.  in  its  present  condition,  and  all  the  rest, 
with  two  possible  exceptions,  are  satisfactorily  accounted  for’  (p.  xvi). 

But  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  we  have  not  ascertained  the 
date  either  of  the  MS.  or  of  the  original  work.  Happily  Ave 
may  do  both  without  any  difficulty.  Were  Ave  left  to  the 
Avriting  alone,  the  paucity  of  dates  in  the  palajography  of 
the  earlier  centuries  of  our  era  Avould  leave  us  in  uncer¬ 
tainty.  Here  Ave  have  a  date  Avhich  Ave  may  confidently 
accept  as  settling  the  age  of  the  MS.  within  the  range  of  a 
very  few  years.  The  text  of  the  Athenian  Polity  is  Avritten  on 
the  reverse  of  the  papyrus  ;  in  other  Avords,  the  papyrus  has 
been  used  for  the  second  time,  the  recto,  or  side  on  which 
the  fibres  are  laid  horizontally,  being  always  chosen  for  the 
first  Avriting,  as  allowing  the  pen  to  move  across  the  material 
with  greater  ease  and  comfort.  The  document  thus  written 
on  the  recto  of  the  papyrus,  and  in  the  contrary  direction  to 
that  of  the  Aristotle,  begins  with  the  AVords  Etous  svBsKaTov 
avTOKparopos  K-aiaapos  OvscTraaiavov  Zef^aarov  apyvpiKos 
Xoyos  ETTi/ia^ou  HoXuSeu/fous  \r)p,p.aT(ov  kui  ava\ci)p,aTcov 
T(ov  Bi  sp.ov  AiBvp,ov  A(nra(Tiou  •^^sipi^opLSvcov  cov  sivai  Xr]p,p,* 
Tov  p,i]vo5  '^s^acTTov.  The  month  here  named  Sebastos,  or 
August,  no  doubt  in  honour  of  Vespasian,  is  the  Egyptian 
month  Athur.  In  Mr.  Kenyon’s  Avords — 

‘  As  to  the  year  named,  Vespasian  Avas  proclaimed  emperor  at 
Alexandria  in  July  69  a.d.  The  Egyptian  year  began  with  Thouth, 
and,  according  to  the  usual  mode  of  dating  in  that  country,  his  second 
year  would  be  reckoned  to  begin  with  the  Thouth  next  following  his 
proclamation — i.e.  at  the  end  of  August  in  the  same  year  69  a.d.  His 
eleventh  year  would  therefore  be  that  which  began  in  August  78  a.d., 
and  in  the  following  June  he  died.  The  entries  of  the  present  docu¬ 
ment  extend  to  the  preceding  month,  Pachon  in  the  Egyptian  calendar 
beginning  on  April  26.  The  Avriting  on  the  recto  of  the  papyrus  con¬ 
sequently  belongs  to  78-79  a.d.’  (p.  xiv). 

Such  #idence  as  this  is  indisputable  for  the  age  of  the 
document  so  attested.  It  is,  further,  quite  certain  that  the 
verso  would  not  be  used  for  a  second  Avriting  so  long  as  any 
interest  or  value  adhered  to  the  writing  on  the  recto.  But 
we  may  safely  say  that  the  entries  Avould  have  lost  all  their 
importance  within  five-and-twenty  years,  and  probably  much 
sooner ;  and,  still  more,  that  the  papyrus  would  not  be 
allowed  to  remain  much  longer  unused  or  undestroyed.  We 
may  therefore  assign  the  transcription  of  the  text  of  the 
‘  Politeia  ’  to  the  end  of  the  first  century,  or  at  latest  to  the 
beginning  of  the  second.  The  date  of  the  original  work 
can  be  settled  Avith  almost  equal  accuracy.  For  the  author 
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of  the  treatise  the  Athenian  tribes  are  always  ten  in 
number;  hut  two  more  were  added  in  307  b.c.  The  work 
therefore  belongs  to  a  time  preceding  that  date.  Again,  he 
speaks  of  the  two  sacred  triremes  as  the  Paralian  and  the 
Ammonian ;  but  the  Salaminiau  trireme  was  re-named  in 
honour  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  claimed  to  be  son  of 
Ammon.  Mr.  Kenyon  is  thus  brought  to  the  conclusion 
that  this  treatise  was  ‘  written,  or  at  least  revised,’  at  the 
earliest  in  the  last  seven  years  of  Aristotle’s  life,  and  at  the 
latest  in  the  fifteen  years  after  his  death  (p.  xvii). 

Without  going  further  we  may  express  our  conviction 
that  we  have  three  facts  in  reference  to  this  treatise  which 
are  established  on  incontestable  evidence.  It  is  not  a  modern 
forgery — it  is  not  a  forgery  belonging  to  any  century  of  our 
era ;  and,  whether  it  be  the  work  of  Aristotle  himself  or 
not,  it  is  the  work  which  is  quoted  by  grammarians,  and  all 
other  later  writers,  as  the  composition  of  Aristotle  under 
the  title  which  it  now  bears.  This  fact  may  in  its  turn  be 
regarded  with  confidence  as  proving  that  it  Avas  at  least  care¬ 
fully  revised  by  the  great  master  himself,  and  thus  that  it 
carried  the  full  weight  of  his  authority  and  his  judgement. 
This  is  probably  the  safest  conclusion  which  it  may  be 
possible  to  reach,  and  it  is  enough.  The  several  statements 
made  in  it  may  be  taken  as  coming  virtually  from  himself, 
and  as  furnishing  the  last  commentary  which  Ave  are  likely 
to  obtain  from  ancient  sources  on  the  subjects  with  which 
they  deal.  Substantially  Ave  may  say  that  Ave  have  before 
us  the  Aristotelian  treatise  on  the  polity  of  the  Athenians ; 
but  the  assertion  cannot  be  made  Avithout  some  qualifica¬ 
tions.  The  manuscript  of  the  papyrus  cxxxi.  is  by  no 
means  perfect,  and  may  perhaps  be  not  altogether  trust- 
Avorthy.  Mr.  Kenyon  has  minutely  described  its  condition. 
The  opening  sentences  or  chapters  of  the  book  are  Avanting, 
and,  in  fact,  were  never  written  down  in  this  manuscript. 
Before  the  first  column  of  writing  a  blank  space  has  been 
left  to  receive  the  lacking  portions,  the  only  doubtful  point, 
as  Mr.  Kenyon  tells  us,  being  Avhether  a  larger  space  was 
left  blank  to  receive  the  commencement  of  the  work  than 
now  remains.  The  amount  of  matter  missing  is  in  all  like¬ 
lihood  not  great.  The  first  lines  of  the  Avriting  belong  to 
an  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Kylon  (Cylon),  which  the 
author  seems  to  have  regarded  as  belonging  to  a  time  earlier 
than  the  reforms  or  legislation  (whatever  they  may  have 
been)  of  Dracon.  It  is  not  likely  that  Aristotle  Avould  have 
much  to  say  about  Athens  and  Attica  in  times  earlier  still ; 
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but,  apart  from  this,  the  blank  space  on  the  papyrus  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  It  shows  that  the  missing 
sentences  or  paragraphs  were  wanting,  or  had  become 
illegible  on  the  manuscript  from  which  this  copy  was  made, 
and  that  the  owner  was  unable  to  find  the  missing  or  lost 
matter  elsewhere.  The  older  MS.  could  not  therefore  have 
belonged  to  a  great  library  like  that  of  Alexandria.  We 
can  scarcely  suppose  that  a  document  thus  imperfect  would 
have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  this  magnificent  storehouse 
of  the  world’s  literature.  It  must  therefore  have  been  pre¬ 
served  probably  among  the  rolls  of  a  small  and  perhaps 
poor  private  collection — it  may  be  in  some  remote  part  of 
the  country  ;  and  the  first  of  the  four  hands  who  have  been 
at  work  on  the  copy  now  in  the  Museum  seems  to  have  been 
that  of  the  owner,  who  wished  to  possess  the  work  for  himself. 

This  hand,  in  Mr.  Kenyon’s  opinion,  is  not  that  of  a  pro¬ 
fessional  scribe,  but  is  on  tlie  whole  very  correct  and  easy 
to  read,  wherever  the  papyrus  has  not  been  badly  rubbed. 
Having  written  twelve  columns,  varying  in  width  from  4^ 
to  11  inches,  and  containing  from  43  to  48  lines  of  close 
writing,  he  transferred  the  task  of  transcription  to  some 
one  who  was  neither  a  scholar  nor  a  man  of  good  education. 
The  ungraceful  writing  of  this  second  scribe,  disfigured  by 
a  multitude  of  mis-spellings  and  mistakes,  has  been  re¬ 
vised,  and  to  some  extent  corrected,  by  the  writer  of  the 
first  hand.  The  scribe  or  slave  so  employed  wrote  from  the 
thirteenth  to  the  twentieth  column,  each  column  containing 
from  44  to  51  lines,  and  measuidng  only  from  to  4^ 
inches  in  width.  To  the  third  hand,  which  is  semicursive 
and  much  larger  and  more  straggling  than  the  first,  belongs 
the  second  half  of  the  twentieth  column,  with  the  whole  of 
the  next  four  columns.  The  fourth  hand,  closely  resem¬ 
bling  the  first,  has  written  the  six  columns  of  the  third  roll. 
It  is  probable  that  the  four  lengths  of  the  papyrus  brought 
to  the  Museum  were  origin.illy  separate  rolls  ;  but  the  first 
of  these  lengths,  which  measured  7  feet  2h  inches,  has  been, 
for  convenience  of  mounting,  divided  into  two  pieces 
measuring  respectively  4  feet  2^  inches  and  3  feet.  This 
roll  contains  eleven  broad  columns  of  writing,  the  later  ones 
being  well  preserved,  while  the  earlier  ones  are  badly  rubbed, 
and  often  very  difficult  to  decipher.  The  second  roll,  measuring 
5  feet  5^  inches,  contains  thirteen  much  narrower  columns,  all 
in  fair  condition.  The  third,  3  feet  in  length,  and  containing 
six  broad  columns,  has  been  put  together  from  a  large  number 
of  fragments,  one  of  these  being  very  imperfect.  The  fourth 
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is  merely  fragmentary,  and  of  little  use,  the  writing  being 
miserably  defaced,  and  in  many  places  quite  illegible.  The 
last  two  lengths  may  have  been  united  in  a  single  roll, 
which  would  then  have  been  about  the  same  size  as  the 
other  two ;  but  in  this  case  the  pieces  must  have  been 
artificially  joined,  and  the  fact  that  the  fourth  roll  is  less 
in  height  by  one  inch  than  the  other  three  tells  against  this 
supposition. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that  Mr.  Kenyon  and  the 
colleagues  who  have  aided  him  have  had  no  easy  task  in  the 
transcription  of  a  manuscript  which,  to  say  the  least,  is  very 
far  from  perfect.  Much,  indeed,  has  been  done  towards  the 
restoration  of  the  text  as  it  came  from  the  author,  and  has 
been  done  on  the  whole  in  a  way  which  will  win  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  readers.*  The  amount  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  such  emendations  as  are  more  or  less  conjectural  has  in 
each  case  been  carefully  given  in  the  notes,  while  in  an  Ap¬ 
pendix  we  have  a  list  of  all  the  fragments  of  the  treatise 
which  were  previously  known  from  quotations  in  other 
authors,  and  were  brought  together  in  the  collection  of 
Valentine  Eose.  The  quotation  of  the  fragment  is  given  in 
full,  when  the  fragment  does  not  occur  in  the  MS.  now  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  public.  In  all  other  cases  a  reference  is  given 
to  the  chapter  in  which  it  is  found,  and  to  the  note  which 
deals  specially  with  it.  In  short,  the  reader  is  in  every 
case  enabled  to  form  his  own  judgement  on  every  line  in  the 
text  as  he  goes  along. 

‘  Square  brackets,’  Mr.  Kenyon  informs  us,  ‘  have  been  used  to  mark 
words  or  letters  which  have  been  supplied  where  the  manuscript  is 
illegible,  and  words  which  appear  to  have  been  accidentally  omitted 
in  the  MS.  are  supplied  between  angular  brackets.  The  few  cases 
in  which  the  reading  of  the  MS.  has  not  been  followed  in  the  text 
are  recorded  in  the  notes,  while  passages  in  which  the  MS.  reading 

*  The  publication  of  this  text  has  called  forth  from  many  quarters  a 
shower  of  suggestions  for  its  emendation  or  restoration.  Some  of  these 
are  happy.  In  page  IIG,  line  8,  we  find  8£/cap;^aipco-tas,  a  word  not  met 
with  elsewhere.  Mr.  Sandys  renmrks  that  it  is  preceded  by  the  con¬ 
junctions  Se  Kul,  of  which  the  first  syllable  is  probably  a  careless  repeti¬ 
tion.  The  excision  of  this  syllable  le.aves  us  with  the  usual  ap^aipea-La^. 
In  p.age  1 15,  line  6,  the  words  Kal  vTraiOpioi,  referring  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  Areopagus  in  cases  of  homicide,  are  preceded  by  a  word,  now 
lost,  ending  in  ai[o]i.  Mr.  Sandys  suggests  a-Koraioi.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  he  is  right.  From  Lucian,  and  from  him  only,  we  had 
learnt  that  such  cases  were  tried  not  only  in  the  open  air,  but  at  night. 
If  the  reading  suggested  be  correct,  we  have  now  the  authority  (in  this 
case  conclusive)  of  Aristotle  for  this  impressive  fiict. 
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appears  to  be  corrupt,  but  which  have  not  been  altered  in  the  text,  are 
marked  by  asterisks  ’  (p.  li). 

That  the  treatise  as  now  published  is  the  quarry  from  which 
Harpocration  and  others  drew  their  materials  there  can  be, 
and  there  is,  not  the  faintest  doubt ;  but  whether  the  text  as 
we  have  it  is  on  the  whole  in  the  condition  in  which  the 
author  left  it,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  determine.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  thing  if  no  words  or  sentences  in  it  showed  the 
handiwork  of  the  interpolator ;  and  we  cannot  say  that  all 
such  signs  are  absent.  It  is,  we  think,  impossible  that  Aris¬ 
totle  could  have  written  the  thirty-seventh  chapter  as  it  now 
stands.  The  writer  here  gives  the  two  laws  or  enactments 
by  which  the  Thirty  ensured  the  downfall  of  Theramenes, 
and  then,  having  mentioned  his  execution,  he  goes  on  to  say 
that  after  his  death  they  disarmed  all  citizens  whose  names 
were  not  found  on  the  list  of  the  Three  Thousand,  and 
indulged  in  excesses  of  cruelty  against  the  people  generally. 
We  then  read  that  ‘  having  sent  ambassadors  to  Lacedajmon 
‘  they  accused  Theramenes  and  demanded  their  aid.  Hearing 
‘  of  which  things  the  Lacedajmonians  sent  Callibios  as 
‘  Harmost  with  some  seven  hundred  men  who  came  and 
‘  garrisoned  the  Acropolis.’  There  is  no  connexion  whatever 
between  the  first  of  these  sentences  and  those  which  go 
before  them ;  and  the  coming  of  Callibios  preceded  the 
final  measures  taken  against  Theramenes.  The  writer  may 
have  been  quite  aware  of  the  true  order  of  events,  but  he  has 
not  given  it ;  or,  to  put  it  otherwise,  the  words  telling  us  ot 
the  embassy  to  Sparta  have  been  first  written  on  the  margin 
of  one  manuscript  and  then  introduced  into  the  text  of 
another.  But  it  is  not  the  habit  of  Aristotle  to  state  things 
twice  or  to  invert  the  order  in  which  incidents  have  occurred. 
Hence  we  think  that  the  words  which  end  the  fourth  chapter 
must  be  rejected  as  an  interpolation.  He  had  already  said 
in  the  second  chapter  that  the  Athenian  constitution  before 
Solon’s  time  was  oligarchical  to  the  core ;  that  the  poor,  with 
their  wives  and  children,  were  the  slaves  of  the  powerful ; 
that  the  whole  land  was  in  the  hands  of  a  few ;  that  if  the 
tillers  did  not  pay  their  rent,  tliey  and  their  children  might 
be  sold  into  slavery;  and  that  they  were  bound  in  their 
persons  to  those  who  lent  them  money.  Then,  after  having 
described  at  some  length  the  jiolity  which  he  ascribes  to 
Dracon  and  the  functions  of  the  Areopagus  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  he  adds,  ‘  And  they  were  bound  in  their 
‘  bodies,  as  has  been  said,  and  the  country  was  in  the  hands 
‘of  a  few.’  The  statement  is  quite  superfluous;  the  conjunc- 
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tion  does  not  link  it  with  the  preceding  sentence,  which  is 
concerned  with  a  wholly  different  subject,  and  the  form  ‘  as 
‘  has  been  said  ’  shows  clearly  that  it  is  a  marginal  comment 
made  by  some  one  who  wished  to  impress  the  fact  on  his 
memory. 

We  have  a  similar  form  in  the  seventh  chapter,  where  we 
are  told  that  Dracon  ranged  the  citizens  in  four  classes 
according  to  their  property,  KaOdtrsp  Bipprjro  kuI  tTporepov,  the 
reference  clearly  being  to  the  fourth  chapter,  in  which  the 
distinctions  of  Pentacosiomedimnians,  Hippeis,  and  Zeugitai 
are  spoken  of  as  older  than  the  time  of  Dracon.  Harpo- 
cration,  who  cites  this  passage,  gives  it  without  these 
parenthetical  words.  By  Plutarch  this  division  is  ascribed 
directly  to  Solon,  and  by  Aristotle  *  Solon  is  connected 
with  these  classes,  although  he  is  not  said  distinctly  to  have 
created  them.  Hence  Mr.  Kenyon  says  that,  if  the  present 
passage  stood  alone,  the  suspicion  that  the  words  were  inter¬ 
polated  would  be  very  strong.  If  the  text  as  we  have  it  was 
also  the  text  before  Harpocration,  it  might  be  thought  that 
the  latter  assigned  no  weight  to  the  statement  of  Aristotle 
on  this  point ;  but  Mr.  Kenyon  also  speaks  of  it  as  possible 
that  the  interpolation  (if  it  be  one)  is  due  to  some  one  who 
noticed  the  mention  of  the  property  classes  in  the  description 
of  the  Draconian  constitution,  so  that  while  the  fact  of  the 
pre-existence  of  the  classes  remains  the  same,  the  mention 
of  it  in  this  particular  sentence  would  disappear.  ‘  This,’ 
he  thinks,  ‘  would  relieve  Harpocration  from  the  charge  of 
‘  inaccurate  or  garbled  quotation ;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact 
‘  that  the  MS.  is  certainly  much  earlier  than  the  date  of 
‘  Harpocration,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  a  very  safe  explana- 
‘  tion  ’  (p.  19).  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  age  of  Vespasian 
precedes  that  of  Harpocration  by  two  centuries ;  but  it  is 
possible,  and  even  likely,  that  in  the  MS.  used  by  the  latter 
the  words  may  not  have  been  found. 

We  approach  more  difficult  ground  when  we  meddle  with 
considerations  of  style  in  reference  to  the  genuineness  of  any 
given  work.  We  can  point  out  likeness,  and  assign  due  weight 
to  the  fact.  We  can  also  point  out  unlikeness ;  but  we  may 
easily  go  astray,  if  we  attempt  to  enforce  positive  conclusions 
from  such  premisses.  All  students  of  Aristotle  in  such  of  his 
extant  works  as  we  may  confidently  accept  as  genuine  will 
have  a  very  definite  idea  of  his  modes  of  judgement  and  forms 
of  expression.  They  w'ill  have  their  opinion  of  his  discern- 
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inent  and  his  powers  of  comparison  and  distinction,  of  the 
clearness  of  his  thought  and  the  strength  which  often  im¬ 
parts  dignity  and  even  solemnity  to  his  language.  But  they 
will  not  ascribe  to  him  much  of  the  fancy  or  the  ardour  or 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  poet,  and  very  little  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  and  vehemence  of  the  orator.  Still  less  will  they 
attribute  to  him  the  diflfuseness  and  repetitions  which  are 
the  stumbling-blocks  of  poorer  minds.  But  these  impres¬ 
sions  are  far  from  harmonising  with  the  expressions  of  one 
whom  we  might  suppose  to  be  so  good  a  judge  as  Cicero. 
The  great  Latin  orator,  whose  language,  if  the  term  can  be 
applied  to  the  utterances  of  mortal  man,  may  be  spoken  of 
as  wellnigh  faultless,  attributes  to  that  of  Aristotle  a 
charm  falling  little  short  of  his  own.  To  what  books,  we 
are  tempted  to  ask,  could  he  be  referring  when  he  speaks  of 
the  style  of  Aristotle  as  jltimen  orationis  aureum,  and  of 
Aristotle  himself  as  endowed  with  incredibili  quadam  quum 
copia  turn  etiam  suavitate  dicendi9  Not  much  splendour 
and  grace  of  language  is  to  be  found  in  the  treatise  now 
before  us.  All,  perhaps,  that  may  be  safely  said  is  that  the 
style  of  this  book  is  less  severe  and  more  flowing  than  that 
of  any  portions,  for  instance,  of  the  ‘  Ethics  ’  or  the  ‘  Politics,’ 
and  that  it  betrays  a  tendency  to  run  into  details  when  these 
details  are  even  insignificant  and  sometimes  almost  irrele¬ 
vant.  In  Mr.  Kenyon’s  judgement,  ‘  the  style  of  this  treatise 
‘  is  in  sufficient  accordance  with  that  of  Aristotle  as  we 
‘  know  him  elsewhere  and  supports  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
‘  genuine  work  of  his  ’  (p.  xvii).  There  is  no  need  to  question 
this  conclusion.  We  have  already  expressed  our  assurance 
that  this  is  the  work  referred  to  by  Plutarch  and  Harpocra- 
tion  as  coming  frpm  Aristotle ;  and  if  it  be  not  in  every 
part  his  handiwork,  we  do  not  doubt  that  in  every  part  it 
has  his  sanction  and  fully  expresses  his  mind. 

What  then  should  be  our  attitude  towards  such  a  book  as 
this  ?  The  authority  of  Aristotle  is  great,  but  he  dealt  with 
what  we  may  call  a  universe  of  facts,  and  had  to  set  in  order 
an  appalling  and  almost  boundless  mass  of  materials.  So 
far  as  he  was  able  to  carry  out  his  designs,  he  has  treated 
every  subject  with  consummate  fitness,  and  it  is  for  his  readers 
to  form  their  judgement  as  to  the  truth  or  the  error  of  his 
conclusions.  To  take  any  other  course  would  be  mere 
servility ;  and  to  none  would  servility  be  more  abhorrent 
than  to  Aristotle  himself.  The  weight  which  his  name 
must  carry  in  the  world  of  thinkers  is  a  thing  wholly 
different  from  the  authority  which  is  to  be  assigned  to  his 
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sepai-ate  statements.  These  have  to  be  examined  and  judged 
in  reference  to  the  particular  matters  with  which  he  is  deal¬ 
ing  ;  and  in  the  region  of  history  the  value  of  his  utterances 
must  depend  wholly  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  evidence 
at  his  command  and  the  use  which  he  may  make  of  his 
materials.  The  most  marvellous  natural  powers,  the  most 
determined  industry  in  the  use  of  them,  and  the  most  con¬ 
scientious  resolution  to  get  at  the  truth  in  all  things,  will  not 
make  a  man  independent  of  the  conditions  under  which  he 
is  compelled  to  work.  The  lifetime  of  Aristotle  belongs  to 
the  age  of  the  Macedonian  Philip  and  his  great  son  Alexander, 
of  Demosthenes  and  Timoleon.  For  his  own  age  and  that 
immediately  preceding  it  his  authority  would  carry  weight 
precisely  in  proportion  to  the  proof  which  his  writings 
might  furnish  that  he  had  carefully  looked  into  the  matters 
of  which  he  undertook  to  treat ;  and  for  something  like  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  preceding  his  own  time  he  would 
have  the  guidance  of  a  written  literature  and  of  contem¬ 
porary  historians.  But  for  nearly  the  whole  of  this  time  he 
would  (speaking  roughly)  have  access  to  no  materials  which 
were  not  also  at  the  command  of  men  like  Herodotus, 
Thucydides,  and  Xenophon.  With  the  first  two  of  these 
writers  he  would,  in  all  that  belongs  to  the  early  political 
history,  whether  of  Athens  or  any  other  Hellenic  city,  stand 
at  a  manifest  disadvantage,  as  being  nearly  two  centuries 
more  distant  from  many  of  the  events  of  which  he  speaks. 
But  neither  they  nor  he  had  for  still  earlier  times  any 
written  literature  to  appeal  to  or  to  build  upon.  For 
Aristotle,  as  for  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  the  story  of 
these  earlier  ages  could  be  got  in  the  last  resort  only  from 
oral  tradition ;  and  for  the  means  of  making  himself 
acquainted  with  the  fortunes  and  the  -character  of  the 
Pisistratids,  for  example,  it  would  be  absurd  to  place 
Aristotle  and  Thucydides  on  a  level.  Thucydides  may  be 
regarded  as  their  contemporary ;  and  it  is  clear  that  he 
stood  in  a  close  personal  relation  to  the  family.  His  sympa¬ 
thies  were  largely  on  their  side  ;  and  his  scrutiny  of  all  the 
information  which  he  could  get  about  them  was  of  the  most 
searching  kind.  From  his  words  we  infer  that  he  subjected 
his  informants  (and  he  sought  out  all  who  were  forthcoming) 
to  the  most  searching  scrutiny.  It  was  obviously  out  of  the 
power  of  Aristotle  to  do  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  supposing  that  he  had  for  the  age  of  Solon  or 
Cleisthenes  any  documents  or  any  evidence  which  was  in¬ 
accessible  to  Thucydides.  Of  these  two  statesmen,  Solon 
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was  born  about  a  century  and  a  half  before  the  battle  of 
Marathon ;  and  even  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Marathon 
the  written  literature  of  the  Greeks  was  almost  in  its  earliest 
infancy.  If  on  the  supposed  acts  or  measures  of  either  of 
these  men  Aristotle  expresses  a  judgement  at  variance  with 
that  of  Thucydides,  if  he  inverts  or  alters  the  order  of  facts 
stated  by  him,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  we  can  avoid  giving  the 
greater  weight  to  the  words  of  the  historian.  For  any  new 
facts  which  Aristotle  may  bring  to  our  notice  we  must  have 
the  evidence  on  which  they  rest ;  for  differences  of  opinion 
we  must  have  the  grounds  on  which  the  conclusions  of  the 
later  writer  are  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  the  earlier.  But 
there  are  other  reasons,  not  less  cogent,  which  should  render 
us  extremely  cautious  in  committing  ourselves  unhesitatingly 
to  the  utterances  of  either.  A  man  who  wrote  in  sympathy 
with  Sparta,  or,  we  may  say,  with  the  Dorian  mind  (if  Sparta 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  representative  of  all  the  cities  of 
the  Dorian  world),  could  not  possibly  write  in  sympathy  with 
Athens,  except  in  so  far  as  Athens  was  oligarchic.  Such  a 
writer  would  in  fact  find  no  satisfaction  in  the  Athens  of 
Aristeides  and  Themistocles,  of  E  phial tes  and  Pericles,  and 
would  begin  to  breathe  freely  only  when  he  came  to  dwell 
on  the  action  of  the  oligarchical  clubs  after  the  disaster  of 
Syracuse. 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  for  the  age  of  Pisistratus 
and  the  times  which  preceded  it  there  was  no  evidence 
accessible  to  Aristotle  beyond  that  which  had  been  reduced 
to  writing  by  men  like  Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  or  which 
had  been  subjected  for  a  long  series  of  generations  to  the 
varying  influences  and  modifications  of  oral  tradition.  Such 
evidence  would  have  lost  much  or  all  of  its  original  value. 
But  if  Aristotle  does  not  mention  these  traditions,  we  are 
scarcely  justified  in  assuming  their  existence,  nor  can  we 
put  out  of  sight  some  other  causes  which  would  probably 
affect  the  value  of  his  judgement  on  the  political  conditions 
of  times  anterior  to  the  battle  of  Marathon.  To  Solon,  for 
example,  the  great  Athenian  orators  ascribed  a  number  of 
institutions  and  measures  with  which  he  can  have  had 
nothing  to  do ;  and  in  describing  these  institutions  terms 
were  used  the  connotations  of  which  had  been  largely 
modified  during  the  interval  which  separated  the  Persian 
wars  from  the  days  of  the  Macedonian  Philip.  We  may 
readily  understand  that  it  would  be  difficult,  if  not  impos¬ 
sible,  for  an  orator  like  Demosthenes  to  keep  constantly 
fixed  in  his  mind  the  fact  that  the  meaning  of  words  like 
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debt,  credit,  interest,  slavery,  freedom,  boundary,  landmark, 
mortgage,  had  become  modified  during  the  last  two  or 
three  centuries  immediately  preceding  his  own.  In  short, 
we  cannot  fail  to  see  that  the  accounts  of  Solonian  legis¬ 
lation  given  by  the  Attic  orators  cannot  be  received 
without  hesitation,  unless  they  are  borne  out  by  something 
like  contemporary  testimony.  It  cannot  be  otherwise  with 
the  statements  even  of  so  keen  a  critic  and  so  sagacious  a 
judge  as  Aristotle. 

It  thus  becomes  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
determine,  so  far  as  it  may  be  practicable  to  do  so,  both  the 
amount  of  the  new  information  imparted  to  us  in  the 
present  treatise  and  also  its  weight.  Mr.  Kenyon  is  fully 
aware  of  the  gravity  of  these  two  considerations,  and  in 
his  introduction  he  makes  an  effort  to  answer  these  ques¬ 
tions,  which  we  should  have  welcomed  more  heartily  had  it 
been  more  self-consistent.  As  we  read  it,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  far  he  means  to  confine  himself  to  a  simple 
recapitulation  of  the  utterances  of  Aristotle,  or  how  far  he 
purposes  to  express  his  own  judgement  or  opinion  on  the 
several  matters  hei’e  treated  of.  We  hear  much  of  the 
authority  of  Aristotle,  of  his  impartiality  in  the  use  of  his 
materials,  and  of  the  rashness  of  going  counter  to  his  con¬ 
clusions.  To  all  these  propositions  we  at  once  assent.  But 
we  must,  at  all  events,  know  the  sources  of  his  information, 
and  the  trustworthiness  of  his  informants ;  and  when  we 
have  done  this,  we  shall  have  to  ascertain  whether,  and 
how  far,  there  were  any  causes  which  might  affect  the  im¬ 
partiality  or  the  truth  of  his  judgements  without  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  his  being  conscious  of  the  fact.  Aristotle  is  indis¬ 
putably  great  as  a  thinker,  in  the  fullest  and  highest  sense 
of  the  word ;  but  he  himself  would  have  been  the  last  to 
wish  that  any  should  follow  him  blindly.  After  some  re¬ 
marks  on  the  later  phases  of  Athenian  polity,  which  it  is 
not  altogether  easy  to  understand,  Mr.  Kenyon  says  that 
‘  the  only  point  which  concerns  us  here  is  that  the  evidence 
‘of  Aristotle  on  such  a  matter  is  no  unimportant  addition 
‘  to  our  knowledge  of  the  subject’  (p.  xlix).  In  the  same 
page  he  says  again  that  ‘  on  the  merits  of  Aristotle  as  an 
‘  authority  it  is  not  necessary  to  dwell.’  But  whatever  his 
authority  may  be,  it  is  clear  that,  if  we  are  to  measure  it  for 
ourselves,  we  must  know  something  of  the  materials  or 
evidence  on  which  each  of  his  judgements  was  founded.  In 
point  of  fact  they  are  largely  questioned,  and  in  some  in¬ 
stances  altogether  set  aside,  by  Mr.  Kenyon  himself,  while 
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of  the  materials  employed  by  Aristotle  he  confesses  not 
seldom  that  he  knows  nothing.  The  following  is  one  of 
many  passages  which  tend  to  show  that,  if  we  speak  strictly 
of  the  constitutional  history  of  Athens,  the  newly  recovered 
treatise  leaves  us  pretty  much. where  we  were  before : — 

‘  Of  the  authorities  used  in  his  task  he  tells  us  little,  almost  nothin/^. 
It  is  certain  that  he  was  acquainted  with  both  Herodotus  and 
Thucydides.  Herodotus  he  quotes  by  name,  and  in  another  passage 
he  mentions  for  the  purpose  of  correction  a  narrative  which  is  identical 
with  that  of  Thucydides  (ch.  18).  For  the  period  of  Solon  he 
evidently  used  Solon’s  own  writings,  from  which  he  makes  considerable 
quotations.  But  for  the  rest  there  seems  to  be  nothing  to  show  what 
his  sources  were.  Only  from  the  detailed  way  in  which  he  describes 
the  constitution  of  Draco  or  Cleisthenes,  from  the  precise  dates  which  are 
so  frequently  given  in  his  narrative  (which  enable  us  to  fix  several 
events  with  an  exactness  hitherto  impossible),  it  is  clear  that  he  did 
not  rest  upon  tradition  alone,  but  was  making  use  of  written  records 
of  some  kind  or  another.  Fortunately  it  is  not  of  so  much  importance 
to  identify  his  actual  sources  as  in  the  case  of  such  an  author  as 
Plutarch.  Aristotle  took  care  to  sift  his  evidence  for  himself  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  be  done  by  posterity ;  and  when  he  clearly  and 
positively  states  a  fact  his  statement  is  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside  ’  (p.  1). 

These  are  perplexing  words.  There  may  be  no  wish  to 
set  aside  his  statements  at  all ;  but  because  Aristotle  was  a 
dispassionate  and  impartial  critic,  it  is  surely  rash  to  assume 
the  existence  of  written  works  of  which  he  makes  no  men¬ 
tion,  and  of  which  no  one  else  knew  anything.  To  be  of 
the  least  value  these  works  must  have  been  older  than  the 
days  of  Herodotus  and  Thucydides;  and  yet  there  is  no 
trace  of  them  in  these  pages  or  anywhere  else.  If,  again, 
Aristotle  mentions  only  for  correction  a  narrative  which  is 
given  by  Thucydides,  this  is  proof  that  he  did  not  regard 
that  historian  as  one  to  be  followed  implicitly ;  and  yet  in 
the  preceding  page  Mr.  Kenyon  speaks  of  the  authority  of 
Thucydides  as  beyond  suspicion  (p.  xlix).  Abundance  of 
detail,  again,  in  a  narrative  is  no  sort  of  proof  that  the 
narrative  is  either  genuine  or  trustworthy.  It  may  be  a 
record  of  actual  fact;  it  may  be  mere  fiction,  as  not  a 
few  such  narratives  in  the  early  history  of  Home  most 
assuredly  are. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  disparagement  to  the  genius  and 
wisdom,  the  learning  or  impartiality  of  Aristotle,  if  we  allow 
the  possibility  that  in  such  a  work  as  this  some  of  his  state¬ 
ments  may  even  mislead  us  ;  and  we  have  to  remember  that 
although  the  book  is  undoubtedly  Aristotelian,  we  are 
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composition  of  Aristotle  himself,  or  has  more  than  his 
general  approval  and  sanction.  Of  mere  details  of  the 
Athenian  constitution  we  had  already  no  lack,  and  the 
additions  here  made  to  them  are  not  overwhelmingly  large. 
What  we  desire  to  understand  more  clearly  and  fully  is  the 
position  of  Athens  in  the  Hellenic  world,  the  real  points  of 
difiference  between  its  constitution  and  that  of  other  Ionian 
and  still  more  of  the  Dorian  cities.  We  wish  to  see  the 
real  nature  of  the  struggle  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and 
again  between  the  Hektemorians  and  their  masters,  brought 
out  in  a  complete  picture  by  one  who  lived  at  the  time,  or 
had  immediate  access  to  contemporary  material.  We  doubt 
whether  Aristotle  had  access  to  such  materials  ;  indeed,  we 
feel  sure  that  he  had  not,  and  with  the  great  Athenian 
statesmen  he  had  not  the  sympathy  without  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  even  to  understand  their  motives  and 
their  aims.  Mr.  Kenyon  himself  admits  that  ‘  Aristotle 
‘  is  only  describing  the  mechanism  of  government.  What 
‘we  miss  throughout  the  treatise,  and  especially  in  the 
‘  second  part  of  it,  is  any  discussion  of  the  spirit  and  prin- 
‘  ciples  of  the  Athenian  constitution’  (p.  xlvii).  A  for¬ 
midable  demand  is  nevertheless  made  on  us  when  in 
another  passage  we  are  invited  to  regard  this  work,  so  far 
as  it  has  been  recovered  for  us,  ‘  as  an  assistance  to  the 
‘  reconstruction  of  the  history  of  a  country  in  which  we  are 
‘  so  deeply  interested  as  Athens  ’  (p.  xlix).  Perhaps  Mr. 
Kenyon  may  not  attach  to  the  word  reconstruction  the  usual 
meaning,  which  would  imply  that  the  historians  of  ancient 
and  modern  times  who  have  dealt  with  Athenian  constitu¬ 
tional  history  have  hitherto  dealt  with  it  to  little  purpose, 
or  have  been  hopelessly  at  sea.  It  seems  a  hard  thing  to 
say  or  to  imply  this  of  such  work  as  Mr.  Grote’s.  But  in 
truth  we  fail  to  reconcile  the  statements  of  Mr.  Kenyon  in 
one  page  with  his  own  statements  made  elsewhere.  Thus 
we  are  told  that 

‘  With  the  fall  of  the  Areopagus  the  last  check  on  the  autocratic  rule 
of  the  democracy  was  removed,  and  from  this  moment  Aristotle  dates 
the  deterioration  of  the  tone  of  Athenian  politics.  It  is  marked  by  the 
rise  of  the  demagogues — men  who  depended  for  the  retention  of  their 
power  on  their  ability  to  please  the  varying  tastes  of  the  popular 
assembly.  As  soon  as  it  became  necessary  for  statesmen  to  think,  not 
what  is  best  for  the  interests  of  the  State,  but  what  will  be  popular 
with  the  majority,  the  character  of  politics  and  of  public  life  must 
be  lowered.  The  decline  was  hastened  by  the  drain  on  the  best 
material  of  Athens  caused  by  the  constantly  recurring  foreign  wars 
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and  expeditions,  in  which,  according  to  Aristotle,  the  incapacity  of 
generals  of  excellent  family  but  no  military  experience  led  to  the 
loss  every  time  of  two  or  three  thousand  of  the  flower  of  the  army  ’ 
(p.  xxxix). 

The  period  of  which  Mr.  Kenyon  is  speaking  is  clearly  the 
interval  which  separates  the  Persian  war  from  the  oligar¬ 
chical  revival  which  followed  the  great  disaster  at  Syracuse. 
By  the  fall  of  the  Areopagus  is  meant  not  less  clearly  the 
final  curtailment  of  its  powers  by  the  reforms  which  bear  the 
name  of  Ephialtes ;  and  yet  it  is  not  easy  to  see  of  what 
events  the  last  sentence  which  we  have  quoted  is  meant  to  be  a 
picture.  The  words  represent  with  sufiicient  exactness  the 
meaning  of  the  statements  made  in  the  twenty-sixth  chapter 
of  the  treatise.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  here,  as  elsewhere, 
Aristotle  tells  us  nothing  as  to  his  authority  for  these  state¬ 
ments,  that  from  the  events  of  which  he  speaks  he  was 
separated  by  about  a  century  and  a  half,  and  that  his  account 
is  absolutely  irreconcilable  with  that  of  Thuc3"dides.  From 
the  latter  we  have,  it  is  true,  only  a  sketch  of  the  history 
of  this  time  ;  but  instead  of  a  long  catalogue  of  continuous 
disasters  caused  by  inefficient  commanders,  the  record  of  this 
time,  so  far  as  it  is  given  to  us  by  Thucydides,  exhibits  in  its 
rush  of  events  and  its  startling  changes  a  picture  of  astonish¬ 
ing  and  almost  preternatural  energy.  But  indeed  it  can 
scarcely  be  said  that  Aristotle  in  this  treatise  dates  the 
deterioration  of  Athenian  political  life  from  the  moment  of 
the  fall  of  the  Areopagus.  Among  the  various  constitutional 
changes  or  developements  of  which  he  gives  the  series  in 
chapter  41,  he  mentions  the  period  between  the  reforms  of 
Ephialtes  and  the  establishment  of  the  Four  Hundred  after 
the  Sicilian  expedition  as  one  in  which  the  city  under  the 
influence  of  the  ‘  demagogues  ’  made  many  serious  mistakes 
in  the  effort  to  maintain  its  supremacy  at  sea  (p.  106). 
But  this  verdict  is  directly  contradicted  by  Aristotle  himself 
in  the  twenty-third  chapter,  where  we  are  told  that  after  the 
overthrow  of  Xerxes  the  internal  administration  of  Athens 
was  good  and  admirably  suited  to  the  time ;  that  their 
military  experience  won  for  them  a  high  reputation  through¬ 
out  the  Hellenic  world ;  and  that  they  were  enabled  to 
establish  their  maritime  supremacy  in  spite  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians  (p.  66).  Having  said  this,  the  writer,  be  it  Aristotle 
or  one  of  his  pupils,  goes  on  to  tell  us  that  the  Athenians  at 
this  time  were  guided  by  Aristeides  and  Themistokles,  the 
latter  being  not  only  illustrious  as  a  statesman  but  with  a 
i-eputation  for  integrity  far  beyond  that  of  his  contemporaries 
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generally.  We  are  not  concerned  to  account  for  these  in¬ 
consistencies  ;  we  simply  point  them  out. 

But  again  Mr.  Kenyon  speaks  of  Aristotle  as  saying  that 
the  time  of  the  so-called  fall  of  the  Areopagus  was  ‘  marked 
‘  by  the  rise  of  the  demagogues  ’ — in  other  words,  that  up  to 
this  time  there  were  no  demagogues,  and  that  Athens  was 
not  thus  far  plagued  with  men  ‘  who  depended  for  the  reten- 
‘  tion  of  their  power  on  their  ability  to  please  the  varying 
‘  tastes  of  the  popular  assembly,’  and  still  more  clearly  as 
declaring  that  Pericles  was  ‘  the  first  of  the  demagogues  to 
‘  whom  Athens  owed  her  ruin  ’  (p.  xl).  The  author  of  this 
treatise  does  not  say  so.  What  he  tells  us  is  that  as  long 
as  the  public  life  of  Pericles  lasted,  the  constitutional 
administration  of  Athens  was  fairly  good,  but  that  it  changed 
for  the  worse  after  his  death,  the  reason  given  for  this 
being  not  a  mistaken  maritime  policy,  but  simply  the  fact 
that  the  demagogue  who  came  after  him  was  a  man  not 
admitted  to  the  society  of  gentlemen.  This  may  be  a 
reference  to  Kleon;  but  if  it  be,  Mr.  Kenyon’s  words  are 
strangely  inapplicable  to  him.  We  are,  however,  emphati¬ 
cally  told,  not  only  that  Pericles  was  not  the  first  Demagogos, 
but  that  from  the  earliest  times  the  Demagogoi  had  been 
invariably  gentlemen.  We  know  no  other  word  which  may 
adequately  describe  the  eircsiKsh ;  but  we  have  especially 
to  note  that  Solon  and  Pisistratos,  Cleisthenes,  Xanthippos, 
and  Miltiades,  Themistocles  and  Aristeides,  Ephialtes  and 
Kimon  are  with  Pericles  placed  together  in  the  one  class  of 
iirisiKsis,  in  spite  of  the  intensity  of  the  political  differences 
which  distinguished  them  through  life  (ch.  xxviii.  p.  77). 
But  whatever  these  demagogues  may  have  been,  is  it  possible 
to  speak  of  any  of  them  as  deliberately  setting  themselves 
to  please  the  varying  tastes  of  the  popular  assembly? 
Could  it  be  said  of  Pericles,  whose  whole  political  life 
may  rather  be  described  as  a  prolonged  effort  to  induce  the 
Athenians  to  do  their  duty,  when  to  do  their  duty  was  the 
most  irksome  and  repulsive  task  that  could  be  forced  upon 
them  ?  Can  it  be  said  of  Kleon,  coarse  and  brutal  as  he  may 
have  been,  when  in  all  that  is  told  us  of  him  he  appears 
rather  as  bullying  and  browbeating  the  Demos  than  pan¬ 
dering  to  their  tastes  and  whims  ?  Can  it  be  said  even  of 
Nikias,  although  he  is  often  charged  with  bringing  about 
the  great  enterprise  which  fatally  jeopardised  the  strength 
and  even  the  life  of  the  city?  The  charge  is  not  true. 
Ill-judged  though  he  was,  and  disastrously  superstitious 
though  he  may  have  been,  he  honestly  thought  that  the 
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expedition  was  a  folly,  if  not  a  crime,  and  he  plainly  told  the 
people  so.  It  was  only  their  insistence  which  led  him  so 
to  expand  the  scale  of  the  undertaking  as  to  make  failure,  if 
there  should  he  hiilure,  overwhelming.  Indeed,  there  has 
seldom  been  a  charge  urged  against  a  whole  body  of  men 
with  so  little  of  force  and  truth.  It  is  not  true  even  of 
Cleophon,  for  whose  judicial  murder  the  oligarchs  or 
Eupatrids  were  responsible,  although  the  writer  of  this 
treatise  speaks  of  him  as  cajoling  the  people  to  secure  a 
momentary  gratification  (ch.  xxviii.  p.  79).  On  the  strength 
of  this  statement  Mr.  Kenyon  speaks  of  the  ‘criminally 
‘  light-hearted  ecclesia  ’  as  voting  the  I’efusal  of  the  Spartan 
offer  of  peace  in  obedience  to  his  ‘  drunken  braggadocio.’ 
For  this  charge  he  has  to  a  certain  extent  the  authority  of 
the  writer  of  the  present  treatise,  who  tells  us  that  Cleophon 
went  to  the  assembly  drunk  and  in  his  corslet,  and 
there  spoke  against  the  peace  unless  the  Spartans  should 
surrender  all  cities  taken  from  Athens.  But  it  is  singular 
that  Aristotle,  if  it  be  Aristotle,  places  this  incident 
after  the  battle  of  Arginusse  instead  of  after  the  battle 
of  Kyzikos.  In  an  excellent  note  (p.  92)  Mr.  Kenyon 
contends  that  Aristotle  is  right,  and  we  have  no  wish 
to  gainsay  his  words ;  but  in  the  same  chapter  he  has 
to  charge  Aristotle  with  serious  inaccuracy  in  speaking  of 
ten  generals  as  being  executed  after  the  battle  of  Arginusae, 
instead  of  six.  But  mere  justice  compels  the  admission 
that,  whenever  the  incident  spoken  of  by  Aristotle  may  have 
taken  place,  Cleophon  with  all  his  faults  does  not  deserve 
this  treatment.  If  the  embassy  from  Sparta  be  that  of 
Endios  (and  it  can  scarcely  have  been  any  other),  he  was 
perfectly  justified  in  denying  the  assurance  of  the  envoy  that 
Sparta  was  not  much  hurt  or  distressed  by  the  war.  The 
intercepted  despatch  of  Hippocrates  was  sufficient  proof  to 
the  contrary.  But  it  was  also  well  known  that  if  Sparta 
would  accept  terms  herself,  she  was  quite  unable  to  coerce 
her  allies.  These  fears  were  real ;  but  as  for  the  assertion 
that  Cleophon  as  a  demagogue  belonged  to  a  class  which 
made  a  profit  of  the  troubles  of  the  people,  this  had  been  a 
libel  in  the  days  of  Kleon,  and  was  an  absurdity  now. 
Athens  was  no  longer  receiving  the  riches  of  other  lands ; 
her  reserved  fund  had  long  since  been  exhausted;  her 
revenues  by  revolt  after  revolt  had  dwindled  almost  to 
nothing,  and  her  fleets  were  able  to  carry  on  the  war  only 
by  a  system  which  had  become  little  better  than  organised 
plundering.  We  have  no  wish  to  defend  Cleophon.  If  he 
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felt  bound  to  oppose  the  offers  of  Endios,  he  was  bound  to 
state  clearly  the  basis  on  which  Athens  might  treat  for  peace 
without  indignity.  Not  doing  so,  he  signally  failed  of  his 
duty. 

But  Cleophon  was  not  an  Eupatrid ;  and  Mr.  Kenyon 
seems  scarcely  to  see  that,  although  Aristotle  was  beyond 
doubt  perfectly  convinced  of  the  truth  of  all  his  utterances, 
he  had  not  the  smallest  sympathy  with,  and  therefore  could 
not  possibly  understand,  the  nature  of  the  influences  which 
had  given  shape  to  the  polity  of  Athens  from  the  days  of 
Solon  downwards.  The  course  taken  by  all  the  Athenian 
reformers  without  exception  was  one  which,  if  it  had  not 
been'  resisted,  would  in  the  end  have  ensured  the  growth  of 
a  Greek  nation,  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  But  it  was 
resisted  with  all  the  fierce  vehemence  of  which  a  highborn 
nobility  taking  its  stand  on  religious  sanctions  was  capable. 
The  spirit  of  the  Athenian  polity  offended  the  fundamental 
instincts  of  the  ancient  oligarchy  in  every  city.  Hence 
many  of  those  institutions,  which  were  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  developement  and  efficiency  of  this  polity,  appeared 
to  him  mere  blots  or  mistakes  or  abuses  still  more  reprehen¬ 
sible.  It  is  clear  that  in  this  light  Aristotle  regarded  the 
disbursement  of  public  moneys  in  return  for  services  done  to 
the  state.  He  does  not  say  it  in  so  many  words ;  but  all 
his  language  implies  that  Athens  was  little  better  than  a 
hive  of  lazy  drones  who  lived  in  comfort  on  incomes  obtained 
from  the  public  purse ;  and  Mr.  Kenyon  seems  to  give  his 
countenance  to  those  representations.  It  was,  however,  an 
Eupatrid  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  lineage,  who 
seems  to  be  in  Mr.  Kenyon’s  eyes  among  the  worst  off'enders 
in  promoting  this  state  of  things.  It  was  his  counsel,  as 
the  author  of  this  treatise  asserts  (ch,  xxiv.  p.  67),  that  the 
people  should  become  what  possibly  we  may  call  absentee 
landlords  by  leaving  their  country  houses  and  crowding 
into  the  city,  where  they  would  find  themselves  the  masters 
of  the  state, 

‘  while  they  could  count  on  making  their  living  by  the  payments 
given  hr  service  in  the  army,  or  in  garrisons,  or  for  other  public 
duties.  This  was  the  beginning  of  that  system  of  living  on  the  public 
purse  which  was  carried  to  such  lengths  by  the  later  demagogues  in 
their  competition  for  popular  favour,  whereby,  even  before  payment 
was  introduced  for  service  in  the  Ecclesia,  upwards  of  twenty  thousand 
persons  were  receiving  money  from  the  public  treasury  ’  (p.  xxxvii). 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  in  the  text  Aristotle  makes  use  of 
the  word  rps^scdai,  which  seems  to  warrant  Mr.  Kenyon’s 
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phrase  ‘  living  on  the  public  purse,’  in  the  sense  seemingly 
that  they  had  no  other  income  than  that  which  they  thus 
received.  But  of  these  20,000  persons,  according  to  Aristotle 
himself,  all  except  six  thousand  dicasts,  or  jurymen,  and  the 
Council  of  Five  Hundred,  were  heavy-armed  soldiers,  archers, 
cavalry,  troops  garrisoning  the  docks  or  the  city,  men  on 
frontier  duty,  crews  of  guardships  or  of  the  vessels  which 
collected  the  tribute  of  the  allied  cities  of  the  Confederation, 
together  with  jailers  and  other  city  officials.  What  is  there 
in  all  this  to  warrant  the  sweeping  language  of  Mr.  Kenyon? 

‘  The  populace  subsisted  now  [after  the  death  of  Pericles]  on  the 
public  purse.  Pericles  had  instituted  payment  for  service  in  the 
law-courts,  and  when  the  Peloponnesian  invasions  drove  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Attica  within  the  walls  of  the  capital,  and  everyone  was 
receiving  pay  either  as  juror  or  as  soldier  or  as  magistrate,  the  control 
of  the  state  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  least  captable  but  numerically 
largest  section  of  the  democracy,  and  of  those  who  were  best  able  to 
tickle  its  fancies  or  gratify  its  greed.  The  Athens  of  the  early  days 
of  the  Confederacy  of  Delos,  in  which  the  aristocratic  and  democratic 
elements  were  not  unequally  blended  in  the  constitution,  was  capable 
of  empire :  but  the  Athens  of  the  unmitigated  democracy  was  not  ’ 
(p.  xli). 

But  the  Athens  of  which  Aristotle  is  speaking  in  this 
passage  as  feeding  or  maintaining  20,000  of  her  citizens 
was  actually  the  Athens  of  the  early  days  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  the  fact  of  her  so  keeping  them  could  not  be  the  cause 
of  her  incapacity  for  empire  at  a  later  time.  We  are  sorry 
to  be  compelled  to  take  exception  to  so  many  of  Mr. 
Kenyon’s  statements ;  but  we  should  be  glad  to  know  who 
were  the  statesmen  who  made  a  habit  of  tickling  the  fancies 
of  the  people  or  of  gratifying  its  greed.  It  is  really  neces¬ 
sary  to  know  their  names,  and  to  have  instances  of  the  faults 
or  crimes  thus  imputed  to  them.  We  know  neither  their 
names  nor  their  deeds  ;  nor,  indeed,  does  Aristotle  in  this 
treatise  tell  us  that  there  were  any  such.  But  still  more 
seriously  must  we  ask  whether,  and  how  far,  the  system  of 
payment,  thus  reflected  upon  by  Aristotle,  was  and  is  wrong. 
On  what  principle  are  soldiers  and  sailors  to  be  called  out 
for  active  service,  to  be  used  and  dismissed  without  pay  ? 
Whether  this  pay  was  too  small  or  too  great  is  another  matter, 
and  one  into  which  we  cannot  enter  here.  But,  in  fact, 
English  soldiers  and  sailors,  English  judges  and  jurors, 
English  jailers  and  witnesses,  are  all  paid,  inadequately  it 
may  be,  but  paid  in  some  degree  nevertheless.  Nor  were 
Athenian  citizens  called  upon  to  sit  every  day  in  the  law 
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courts,  or  every  day  to  attend  the  assembly,  and  when  their 
attendance  was  not  needed  they  were  not  paid.  Why  then 
is  Athens  to  be  blamed  for  the  system  itself,  unless  Great 
Britain  is  to  be  blamed  also  ?  The  numbers  employed  in 
each  or  all  of  these  services  may  have  been  too  many  or  too 
few,  and  their  pay  may  have  been  excessive  or  inadequate. 
These  are  matters  of  detail.  But  what  grounds  have  we 
for  quarrelling  with  the  principle  ?  It  seems  a  hard  thing 
to  pronounce  Athenians  unfit  to  rule,  and  unfit  to  govern 
themselves,  because  they  acted  upon  a  principle  recognised 
and  carried  out  by  every  state  in  Christendom. 

We  have  said  enough  to  show  that  this  treatise  on 
Athenian  polity  is  one  which  must  be  handled  with  great 
care  and  caution.  It  abounds  with  details ;  but  the  details 
are  most  full  often  where  they  seem  to  be  least  needed.  A 
long  section  (chapters  xxix.  xxx.)  is  devoted  to  the  description 
of  a  constitution  drawn  up  after  the  suppression  of  the 
Council  of  Four  Hundred,  but  not  acted  upon.  The  terms 
of  the  convention  made  after  the  deposition  of  the  Thirty 
are  given  with  unnecessary  minuteness,  and  this  remark 
applies  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  whole  narrative  of  the 
Pisistratid  usurpation  and  tyranny.  It  is  clear  that  the 
subject  had  a  special  interest  for  the  writer,  and  his 
account  of  this  time  runs  into  anecdotes  which  cannot  be 
regarded  as  essential  to  a  description  of  the  polity  of 
Athens.  Thus  we  have  the  story  of  Phye,  on  the  first  re¬ 
storation  of  Pisistratos,  given  in  apparent  unconsciousness 
of  its  absurdity,  and  the  personal  characteristics  of  Pisis¬ 
tratos  himself  are  dwelt  upon  with  manifest  satisfaction. 
Whence  did  Aristotle  obtain  such  information  as  we  had 
not  possessed  about  this  time  before  the  discovery  of  this 
treatise  ?  All  that  we  can  say  is  that  the  friendly  feeling 
of  Thucydides  for  the  family  of  Pisistratos  is  more  marked 
even  than  his  own;  that  the  age  of  the  Pisistratids  pre¬ 
ceded  that  of  Aristotle  by  more  than  two  centuries ;  that 
Thucydides  had  no  written  records  before  him,  but  obtained 
his  knowledge  by  carefully  sifting  the  oral  testimony  of 
those  who  professed  to  be  acquainted  with  the  story ;  and 
therefore  that  in  this  respect  Aristotle  could  have  no  ad¬ 
vantage  over  the  historian.  Distance  of  time  places  him 
still  more  at  a  disadvantage  when  he  comes  to  deal  with  the 
work  of  Solon.  The  changes  ascribed  to  the  latter  are 
beyond  doubt  the  most  momentous  in  the  constitutional 
history  of  the  Athenian  people  ;  but  it  cannot,  we  think,  be 
said  that  this  treatise  helps  us  to  understand  them  more 
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clearly.  We  remain,  indeed,  after  reading  it,  mucli  wliere 
we  were  before.  He  tells  us  that  before  Solon’s  time  the 
polity  was  oligarchical  in  every  respect,  that  the  poor 
{Trivrjres)  were,  with  their  wives  and  children,  slaves  to  the 
rich,  and  were  called  Pelatai,  or  Hektemoroi;  that  they 
tilled  the  land  of  their  masters  for  a  rent  of  one- sixth,  and 
in  case  of  failure  to  pay  might  with  their  families  be  sold 
into  slavery  ;  that  they  were  bound  to  those  who  lent  them 
money  on  the  security  of  their  bodies,  and  that  in  political 
life  they  had  no  share  whatever  (ch.  ii.  p.  3) ;  that  Solon 
put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  lending  on  this  security ;  that 
‘  he  made  laws  and  cuttings  off  of  debts,  both  public  and 
‘  private,  which  they  call  the  Seisachtheia,  as  having  shaken 
‘  off  the  burden  ’  (ch.  vi.  p.  15),  and  that  he  subsequently 
carried  out  the  work  of  increasing  {av^r/criv)  the  weights,  the 
measures,  and  the  coinage  (ch.  x.  p.  27).  As  to  most  of 
these  points  he  had  the  contemporary  testimony  of  Solon 
himself ;  but  can  we  conclude  that  Aristotle  and  Solon  say 
the  same  thing,  and  in  substance  agree  together?  The 
former  speaks  not  only  of  peasants  and  their  masters,  but 
of  persons  who  lent  money  on  the  bodies  of  these  peasants, 
the  latter  being  therefore  bound  to  pay  the  rent  due  to 
their  masters,  and  also  the  money  advanced  by  lenders,  the 
security  for  both  being  the  same.  He  does  not  say  in 
terms  that  the  masters  and  the  lenders  were  the  same,  but 
Plutarch,  who  also  quotes  the  lines  of  Solon,  speaks  of 
Daneistai  who  lent  money  which  they  knew  could  not  be 
repaid,  and  which  they  counted  on  recovering  with  large 
profits  by  the  sale  of  the  debtor  and  his  family.  Is  this 
credible?  Is  it  intelligible?  According  to  Aristotle  the 
tillers  of  the  ground,  with  their  families,  were  in  bondage 
to  their  masters,  who  could  sell  them  in  the  event  of  their 
failing  as  Hektemoroi.  Whether  their  liability  was  for 
one-sixth  or  five-sixths  of  the  produce  we  cannot  positively 
determine;  but  what  is  quite  certain  is  that  the  masters 
would  never  have  allowed  their  own  security  to  be  tampered 
with  or  infringed.  The  idea  of  their  suffering  any  one  else, 
on  pretence  of  loans,  to  come  in  and  seize  their  property 
is  a  sheer  absurdity.  The  hypothesis  of  a  class  of  usurers 
or  lenders  distinct  from  the  landowners  is,  therefore,  scat¬ 
tered  to  the  winds ;  nor  is  the  notion  of  mortgage  on  land, 
backed  by  the  security  of  the  bodies  of  the  bonewers,  less 
ridiculous.  The  bodies  of  the  borrowers  were  already  the 
property  of  the  landowners,  and  except  by  the  owners  land 
cannot  be  mortgaged.  In  mortgaging  land  the  free  tenant 
has  no  more  right  of  action  than  the  slave.  With  this  state 
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of  things  it  is  hard  to  connect  or  reconcile  what  Aristotle 
says  of  the  Seisachtheia,  or  the  cutting  off  of  debts,  public 
and  private.  What  he  says  about  the  av^rjais,  or  increasing 
of  the  coinage  and  the  weights  and  measures,  has  seemingly 
nothing  at  all  to  do  with  it.  With  later  writers  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  coinage  became  a  debasing  of  the  currency ; 
but  why  or  to  what  purpose  the  coinage  should  be  debased, 
if  all  debts  of  whatsoever  kind  had  been  wiped  out,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  understand.  Indeed,  the  abolition  of  all  in¬ 
debtedness,  of  every  class,  at  the  same  moment,  is  not  a 
whit  less  unintelligible.  Mr.  Kenyon  seems  to  speak  con¬ 
fidently  of  the  fact  that  ‘  all  debts,  public  and  private,  were 
‘cancelled’  (p.  xxv).  Elsewhere  he  says  that  ‘the  aris- 
‘  tocracy  ’  (i.e.,  the  masters  or  owners  of  the  enslaved  people) 
dreaded  ‘  the  loss  of  whatever  money  they  had  out  on  loan 
‘  at  the  time  of  the  Seisachtheia  ’  (p.  xxvii).  But  if  this  was  all 
that  they  had  cause  to  fear,  then  the  Seisachtheia  was  not 
a  cancelling  of  all  debts,  public  and  private,  but  simply  the 
nullifying  of  certain  contracts  on  the  ground  of  their  ille¬ 
gality  or  their  iniquity. 

But  of  all  this  Solon  himself  says  nothing;  and  it  is 
clearly  impossible  to  comprehend  the  condition  of  things 
with  which  he  had  to  deal,  if  we  fail  to  understand  what  he, 
the  reformer  and  lawgiver,  had  to  say  about  his  own  work. 
His  description  unquestionably  brings  before  us  a  state  of 
profound  misery.  Those  who  were  in  power  were  violent 
robbers,  and  of  the  tillers  of  the  land  many  were  sold  into 
foreign  slavery  or  kept  in  chains.  Then  in  an  indignant 
appeal  he  calls  the  Black  Earth  to  bear  witness  to  what  he 
had  done.  He  declares  that  he  had  found  the  earth  itself 
enslaved,  and  that  he  had  made  her  free  by  taking  away  the 
landmarks  (opot),  which  had  been  fixed  up  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  It  is  indispensably  necessary  to  know  what  these 
opoi  were,  and  what  their  abolition  meant.  That  they  can 
have  been  mortgage  marks,  as  some  have  supposed,  with  the 
amount  of  the  loan  inscribed  upon  them,  is,  of  course,  under 
the  circumstances  detailed  by  Solon,  altogether  impossible. 
If  the  tillers  of  the  land  received  any  loans,  they  received 
them  from  their  masters  whose  property  they  were;  and 
that  the  owner  should  publish  particulars  relating  to  these 
loans  for  the  benefit  of  passers-by,  it  is  ludicrous  to  suppose. 
Whatever  the  word  opos  may  mean  here,  it  must  have  the 
same  meaning  when  Solon  speaks  of  himself  as  a  Horos 
between  two  contending  armies, — a  landmark  not  to  be 
touched  or  thrown  over.  The  testimony  of  Solon  taken  by 
itself  is  perfectly  clear.  These  boundary  stones  were  the 
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marks  of  the  religious  ownership  of  the  Eupatrids.  In  theory 
none  but  those  who  belonged  to  the  family  {ysvos  or  gens), 
who  shared  its  sacrifices,  and  in  whose  veins  ran  the  blood 
of  the  founder  whom  they  revered  as  their  god,  could  venture 
to  pass  them ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  earliest 
times  the  practice  was  as  strict  as  the  theory.  All  who  did 
not  belong  to  the  yhos  or  family  were,  of  necessity,  excluded 
also  from  the  Phratria  or  the  collection  of  houses  (the  clan), 
from  the  Phyle  or  tribe,  the  group  of  the  clans  with  their 
houses,  and  finally  also  from  the  Polls,  the  gathering  of  the 
tribes.  Thus  without  the  link  of  blood  none  could  have  any 
political  rights,  not  even  any  personal  freedom  or  any  appeal 
to  law.  Tbe  bond  throughout  was  religious ;  and  the  out¬ 
siders  could  be  rescued  from  their  slavery  only  by  giving 
them  an  interest  in  the  land  on  which  they  lived,  and  by 
devising  or  re-adapting  a  classification  of  the  whole  people 
which  should  not  affect  the  religious  distinctions  of  the 
Eupatrids.  The  Solonian  legislation  notoriously  did  not 
touch  the  existing  tribes,  phratries,  and  houses,  as  such. 
But  neither  did  that  of  Cleisthenes.  In  the  Solonian  state 
the  wealthiest  Pentacosiomedimnos  remained  ineligible 
for  all  oflBces,  unless  he  also  belonged  to  a  tribe.  The  only 
change  was  that  the  most  highborn  Eupatrid  became  like¬ 
wise  ineligible  to  office  if  his  property  failed  to  reach  a 
certain  standard.  As  to  Cleisthenes,  all  that  he  did  was  to 
establish  a  set  of  new  tribes  which  were  to  be  independent 
of  the  old  tribes  and  their  organisation.  But  the  old 
religious  order  was  never  done  away  with  ;  and  the  religious 
feeling  of  the  Phratries  was  fearfully  and  fatally  roused 
after  the  battle  of  Argiiiusse.  Within  these  limits  the  work 
of  Solon  seems  to  have  been  confined;  but  later  writers, 
naturally  enough,  attached  to  the  terms  used  in  describing 
it  meanings  which  the  words  had  come  to  bear  in  their  own 
day,  and  so  ascribed  to  Solon  enactments  of  which  he  says 
nothing  and  seems  to  know  nothing. 

We  must  forbear  from  going  further  into  this  question,  or 
to  enter  on  the  multitude  of  subjects  with  which  this  newly 
recovered  treatise  deals.  They  must  all  be  examined 
minutely  and  dispassionately.  Whatever  the  results  may 
be  they  must  have  a  high  value.  The  work  itself  is  one  of 
the  deepest  interest,  and  will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all 
historical  scholars.  We  have  attempted  here  only  to  measure 
the  degree  of  authority  which  statements  of  Aristotle  ought 
to  carry  in  the  field  of  Athenian  constitutional  history.  It 
would  be  premature  at  present  to  attempt  anything  more. 
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the  chart  of  English  history  there  are  some  conspicuous 
blanks.  They  represent  periods  concerning  which  we 
have  almost  no  contemporary  records  to  appeal  to,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  nineteen  miserable  years  of  Stephen’s  reign,  or 
where  the  records  are  obviously  defective  and  have  probably 
been  intentionally  destroyed,  as  appears  to  be  true  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Mary ;  or  they  indicate  that,  however 
voluminous  may  be  the  documentary  sources  at  our  disposal, 
historians  have  as  yet  failed  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
material  ready  to  their  hands.  In  all  these  instances  we 
are  left  comparatively  in  the  dark,  and  have  to  content  our¬ 
selves  as  best  we  can  with  flimsy  and  half  traditional  narra¬ 
tives  of  events  whose  importance  we  cannot  estimate  until 
fresh  light  has  been  thrown  upon  them.  In  the  meantime 
we  have  to  submit  to  be  ignorant  for  a  while  of  the 
meaning  of  great  movements  which,  if  we  could  trace 
their  source  and  follow  them  to  their  results,  might  help 
ns  to  the  solution  of  many  important  problems. 

Among  these  blanks,  these  unexplored  areas,  not  the 
least  noticeable  is  that  which  covers  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  The  history  of  those  years 
remains  still  unwritten,  not  because  the  materials  are 
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inaccessible  or  meagre,  but  simply  because  the  man  has 
not  yet  appeared  to  gather  up  the  many  clues  and  to  weave 
them  into  a  harmonious  whole.  Hence  our  knowledge  of 
these  years  is  fragmentary  and  incomplete.  The  Irish  rebel¬ 
lion  ;  the  last  great  naval  expedition  to  the  West,  in  which 
Drake  and  Hawkins  perished ;  the  Cadiz  and  the  Island 
voyages ;  the  rise  and  progress  of  Puritanism ;  not  to  speak 
of  the  immense  developement  of  our  commerce, — these  things 
have  been  left  to  writers  of  monographs  and  partisans  to 
deal  with  after  their  fashion ;  and,  all  things  considered, 
such  writers  have  not  spared  themselves  trouble,  or  handled 
their  several  briefs  without  skill  or  without  success.  But 
the  man  of  genius  with  something  more  than  a  faculty  for 
research,  the  historian  gifted  with  philosophic  breadth  of 
view  and  the  power  of  correlating  the  forces  which  sway  the 
moral  world ;  the  historian  who  can  track  events  to  their 
causes  and  detect  the  laws  at  work  to  which  phenomena  are 
to  be  referred,  and  can  discern  the  tortuous  currents  which 
ripple  and  eddy  and  help  to  determine  the  direction  and 
the  rate  at  which  the  main  stream  flows  along, — such  an 
historian,  qualified  to  deal  with  the  later  years  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  not  yet  arisen.  We  have  still  to  wait. 

Meanwhile  it  startles  and  puzzles  those  who  are  ignorant 
of  what  was  going  on  in  the  generation  that  grew  up 
after  the  wrecking  of  the  Armada,  to  find  James  I.  in  the 
very  first  year  of  his  reign  confronted  by  a  House  of 
Commons  determined  to  stand  upon  their  privileges ; 
pestered  .  by  a  host  of  self-asserting  clergy  with  their 
Millenary  Petition  in  their  hands,  and  threatened,  almost 
frightened,  by  conspiracies  and  intrigues  among  the 
Romanists  such  as  culminated  in  the  ghastly  Gunpowder 
Plot.  No  student  or  scholar  of  the  calibre  of  Hallam  or 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford  has  seriously  set  himself  to  trace 
the  developement  of  those  ideas,  sentiments,  and  convictions 
which  had  begun  to  operate  upon  our  forefathers  since  the 
great  upheavals  which  the  despotism  of  Henry  VIII.  had 
occasioned,  or  to  show  how  they  acted  from  within  under 
new  conditions,  and  how  the  England  of  the  Tudors  grew 
so  rapidly  into  the  England  which  the  Stuarts  were  called 
upon  to  govern  and  with  which  they  knew  not  how  to  deal. 
This  much,  however,  is  plain  enough  to  us :  that  things  had 
been  moving  steadily  along  in  one  direction,  tending  ^ways 
towards  the  great  bourne  of  Freedom — freedom  of  labour, 
freedom  of  tr^e,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  thought. 
That  way  the  great  flood  was  setting.  Only  one  fantastic 
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current  was  being  mechanically  forced  along  to  turn,  if 
possible,  the  main  stream  backward.  Rome  had  set  herself 
to  stem  the  resistless  waves  of  progress.  How  futile  the 
attempt  was,  and  how  incomparably  stupid  were  the 
methods  employed,  we  in  England  have  only  lately  thought 
it  worth  our  while  to  enquire,  and  are  only  now  beginning 
to  understand. 

It  is  hardly  more  than  eighteen  years  since  Father  Morris 
issued  the  first  of  that  remarkable  series  of  volumes  which 
appeared  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Troubles  of  our  Catholic 
‘  Forefathers.’  The  narratives  of  exciting  adventure,  of 
heroic  self-sacrifice,  of  romantic  incidents,  hairbreadth 
escapes,  of  hideous  tortures  infiicted  and  savage  cruelty 
endured  in  the  prisons  or  at  the  scaffold,  could  not  fail  to 
attract  attention  and  stimulate  curiosity.  Father  Morris’s 
book  came  upon  most  readers  as  a  new  revelation.  It  was 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  a  great  change  passed  over  many 
minds.  Sympathy  was  awakened  for  the  devoted  emissaries 
of  the  ‘  old  religion  ’  who  had  persisted  in  their  propa- 
gandism,  holding  their  lives  in  their  hands  with  such 
stubborn  courage ;  and  the  conviction  grew  that  these  Jesuit 
fathers  were  not  so  bad  as  they  had  been  painted.  Nay, 
they  deserved  to  be  held  in  honour  as  devoted  confessors  and 
martyrs  for  the  faith  which  they  laboured  to  resuscitate  or 
to  keep  alive.  While  the  ‘  Troubles  ’  were  coming  out  in 
quick  succession,  another  labourer  in  the  same  field  was  at 
work.  Mr.  Foley’s  first  volume  of  ‘  Records  of  the  English 
‘  Province  of  the  Society  of  .Tesus  ’  appeared  in  1877.  It 
increased  our  surprise ;  that  surprise  was  not  lessened  as 
this  series  went  ou  growing  in  bulk,  and  showed  us  how 
much  there  was  to  know  about  the  labours  of  the  Jesuits 
among  us  in  the  perilous  times,  and  how  considerable  had 
been  the  success  which  they  had  met  with  among  some 
classes  of  the  community.  The  impression  produced  by 
these  books  upon  the  reading  public  was,  however,  a  false 
one.  People  had  learnt  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  who  came 
over  to  England  had  exercised  a  great  influence  and  had 
done  a  great  deal,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Jesuits  had  done  everything.  It  never  occurred  to  them — 
how  were  they  to  know  it  ? — that  other  men  had  laboured  and 
these  had  entered  into  their  labours.  Earnest  and  con¬ 
scientious  Catholics,  whose  fathers  had  suffered  in  their 
persons  and  their  estates  for  generations,  began  to  be  a  little 
sore  at  all  this  glorification  of  an  order  which  had  never 
been  without  its  enemies  even  among  the  faithful ;  they 
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resented  this  arrogant  ignoring  of  any  work  which  had  not 
been  done  by  the  followers  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  they  felt 
that  the  time  had  come  for  letting  the  world  know  that  the 
Catholic  priests  who  had  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  from  the  first,  and  had  continued  in  occupation 
of  the  field,  had  been  Seculars,  not  Kegulars ;  in  fact,  that 
the  Jesuit  fathers  have  never  been  more  than  a  very 
insignificant  contingent  of  the  Roman  hierarchy  in  England. 

The  publication  of  the  first  volume  of  the  ‘  Records  of  the 
‘  English  Catholics  under  the  Penal  Laws,’  edited  by  the 
Fathers  of  the  London  Oratory,  in  1877,  was  the  first  im¬ 
portant  protest  against  the  assumption  implied  in  the  some¬ 
what  boastful  attitude  which  the  Jesuits  had  taken  up.  It 
was  followed  by  a  second  volume,  in  1882,  containing  the 
letters  and  memorials  of  Cardinal  Allen,  each  volume  being 
prefaced  by  a  learned  and  very  able  historical  introduction 
by  Dr.  Knox,  who  lived  only  just  long  enough  to  look 
through  the  last  sheets  of  the  volume.  The  loss  of  so 
learned  and  ripe  a  scholar  as  Dr.  Knox  has  hitherto  been 
felt  to  be  irreparable,  and  the  further  publication  of  these 
records  has  been  suspended,  though,  we  trust,  only  tem¬ 
porarily.  The  two  series,  without  being  professedly  an¬ 
tagonistic,  are  yet  very  different  in  their  tone.  Mr.  Foley’s 
records  of  the  ‘  Society  of  Jesus  ’  are  concerned  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  with  the  doings  of  the  English  Jesuits,  and  may 
almost  be  said  to  have  a  flavour  of  sectarianism  about  them. 
The  records  of  the  ‘  English  Catholics  ’  take  a  very  much 
wider  and  more  comprehensive  view,  and  cover  the  whole 
field  over  which  the  operations  of  the  Roman  clergy  extended, 
from  the  days  when  the  earliest  penal  laws  were  placed  upon 
the  statute  book.  If  those  records  had  been  kept  with  any¬ 
thing  approaching  to  the  minuteness  which  characterises 
the  Jesuit  documents,  their  bulk  would  exceed  Mr.  Foley’s 
collection  more  than  tenfold ;  and,  all  things  considered, 
it  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  that  we  are  never  likely  to 
be  overwhelmed  with  such  a  portentous  mass  of  evidence  to 
appeal  to. 

Roman  Catholicism  in  England  dates  from  the  accession 
of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  throne.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
of  Common  Prayer  and  Service  of  the  Church  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  on  April  28,  1559,  and  received  the  Queen’s 
assent  a  few  days  later.  By  that  Act  the  saying  of  the  mass 
according  to  the  Roman  ritual,  whether  in  public  or  private, 
subjected  the  celebrant  to  forfeiture  of  goods  for  the  first 
offence,  and  to  imprisonment  for  life  for  any  subsequent 
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repetition  of  the  misdemeanour.  Before  the  Act  of  Uni¬ 
formity  was  passed  Parliament  had  already  prepared  the 
way  for  it  by  decreeing  that  the  queen  was  supreme  head  of 
the  Church  in  England,  ‘  as  well  in  all  spiritual  things  and 
‘  causes  as  temporal.’  It  followed  from  this  tremendous 
delegation  of  ecclesiastical  powers  that  in  England  the 
despotism  of  the  sovereign  over  the  Church  was  incompar¬ 
ably  more  absolute  and  unfettered  than  it  was  over  the 
State ;  and  the  first  exercise  of  those  powers  by  Elizabeth 
was  when  she  dictated  to  her  people  how  divine  service 
was  in  future  to  be  carried  on.  The  old  ritual  was  sternly 
proclaimed  to  be  illegal.  It  was  necessary  that  something 
should  be  substituted  in  its  place.  The  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  offered  itself  at  once  as  a  convenient  stop¬ 
gap.  To  be  sure,  more  than  six  years  had  passed  since 
this  Prayer  Book  had  been  in  use,  but  that  mattered  little  ; 
it  was  something  to  swear  by,  it  became  the  cry  of  a 
party.  One  side  cried  out  for  the  ‘  Mass,’  the  other  cried 
for  the  ‘Prayer  Book.’  If  we  go  on  to  ask  how  many 
churches  in  England  possessed  a  copy  of  the  book,  or  had 
ever  possessed  one,  before  the  Act  of  Uniformity  came  into 
force ;  how  many  of  the  clergy  had  ever  used  it ;  how  many 
of  the  laity  had  ever  seen  it,  we  shall  find  such  questions 
very  difficult  to  answer ;  and,  in  so  far  as  we  can  get  any 
trustworthy  replies,  they  will,  perhaps,  be  rather  astonishing. 
This  much,  however,  we  do  know — that  the  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.,  of  which  we  have  lately  heard  so  much,  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  come  into  use  on  November  1,  1552,  and  the 
king  died  just  eight  months  later.  What  had  been  going 
on  in  the  interval  that  elapsed  between  1549  and  1552, 
during  which  time  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  service  books 
had  been  carried  out  with  very  varying  degrees  of  thorough¬ 
ness  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  that  it  would  be,  again, 
very  difficulty  to  say.  The  pillage  of  the  churches  during 
those  three  years  was  mere  unblushing  robbery.  What  was 
saleable  was  taken ;  what  was  valueless  was  left.  If  an  old 
service  book  had  silver  clasps,  or  some  real  or  sham  jewels 
on  the  binding,  it  was  tossed  into  the  general  horde ;  if  it 
was  a  well-used,  battered  volume,  and  so  unsaleable,  it  was 
not  worth  taking — let  it  stay !  Strype  expressly  tells  us 
that  the  number  of  service  books  which  survived  the  raids 
of  1549  was  very  large,  and  that  they  were  ‘  produced  again, 
‘  and  came  to  light  under  Queen  Mary.’  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI.  was  rigorously  proscribed  during  those  six 
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years  of  her  reign,  and  that  here  at  home,  within  the  four 
seas,  it  had  never  made  any  way.  It  seems  pretty  certain 
that  there  were  large  areas  up  and  down  the  country  where 
there  had  been  little  or  no  change  in  the  service  of  the 
churches,  and  the  English  Liturgy  had  never  been  used 
when  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  passed.  Even  in  dioceses 
where  much  plunder  offered  itself  to  the  greedy,  instances 
not  a  few  occur  among  the  presentments  made  at  arch¬ 
deacons’  visitations  of  the  roods  still  remaining  in  the 
churches,  of  no  Bible  or  homilies  having  been  provided  by 
the  churchwardens,  and  of  the  significant  entry,  ‘  No  books.’ 
All  these  things  are  noticeable  even  late  in  Queen  Elizabeth’s 
reign.  In  Wales  it  is  obvious  that  the  English  Prayer 
Book  would  have  been  at  least  as  unintelligible  as  a  Latin 
one.  In  Lancashire  and  Cornwall  the  feeling  was  strong  in 
favour  of  the  old  way  and  against  the  new  way.  The 
parish  priests  were  in  most  cases  left  to  go  on  in  their  own 
fashion.  They  carried  their  people  with  them,  and  no  one 
complained. 

When  the  Mass  was  brought  back  again,  the  great  body 
of  the  nation  was  overjoyed  at  the  return  to  the  old  ritual. 
But  almost  at  the  same  moment  that  she  won  the  favour  of 
her  people  by  showing  them  that  her  religious  convictions 
and  prejudices  were  in  sympathy  with  theirs,  Mary  com¬ 
mitted  her  first  great  blunder  by  her  stern  banishment  of 
the  martied  clergy  from  their  preferments.  Though  the 
mandage  of  the  clergy  had  been  declared  unlawful  in  the 
Six  Articles  of  1539,  and  had  first  been  made  lawful  in 
November  1548,  yet  clandestine  matrimonial  alliances  had 
been  entered  into  extensively  during  the  sixteenth  century. 
When  the  Act  of  1548  came  into  force,  not  only  did  a  large 
*  number  of  clergy  take  to  themselves  wives,  but  many  others 
publicly  acknowledged  themselves  to  be  already  husbands 
and  fathers.  Five  years  later — less  than  five  years — these 
newly  married  clergy  were  extensively  driven  out  from  their 
benefices,  and  their  places  supplied  by  celibates.  The  feel¬ 
ings  of  the  middle  classes  were  outraged.  They  coxild  not 
but  be  outraged  by  this  slur  cast  upon  the  husbands  of  their 
daughters.  That  was  a  loss.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  a  gain  in  this  respect — that  the  ranks  of  the  parochial 
clergy  were  extensively  recruited,  partly  from  the  survivors 
of  that  large  body  of  monks  who  had  been  driven  out  of 
their  houses  sixteen  years  before,  partly  by  fresh  ordinations 
which  the  bishops,  all  of  one  mind,  had  in  their  own  hands. 

These  ‘  Queen  Mary’s  priests,’  as  they  were  called  in  Eliza- 
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beth’s  times,  all  had  their  faces  turned  Homewards.  They 
had  been  brought  up  upon  the  old,  they  hated  the  new, 
doctrines.  An  English  Prayer  Book  was  to  them  an 
abomination.  To  forbid  them  saying  their  Mass  was  to  cut 
them  off,  they  thought,  from  communion  with  the  great 
body  of  the  faithful,  the  Church  Catholic.  To  translate  into 
the  vulgar  tongue  words  which  the  usage  of  a  thousand  years 
had  hallowed  till  they  had  become  something  more  than  words, 
this  was  to  degrade  the  awful  act  of  adoration  into  a  mere 
form  of  speech,  in  which  the  language  mocked  the  worship¬ 
per  with  a  pretence  of  explaining  the  significance  of  that 
which  was  in  its  essence  a  mystery.  The  elaborate  cere¬ 
monial  which  in  the  course  of  ages  had  become  familiar  to 
all  who  presented  themselves  at  the  sacrament  of  the  altar 
seemed  to  these  men  essential  even  in  its  minutest  details. 
The  very  language  employed,  imperfectly  understood,  or  not 
understood  at  all,  spoke  out  as  with  authority  ;  there  was  a 
tone  of  awfulness  in  the  sound.  The  prostrations  and  genu¬ 
flexions,  the  changes  of  position  and  attitude,  the  cup  with¬ 
held  from  all  but  the  privileged  few,  and  the  mystic  wafer 
granted  to  all,  the  incense  fumes  rising  heavenward  and 
filling  the  air  with  a  strange  fragrance  :  all  these  things  had 
got  to  be  regarded  not  only  as  so  many  appeals  to  the  faith¬ 
ful,  through  the  vehicle  of  figure  and  symbol:  they  had 
come  to  be  reckoned  essential  parts  of  the  opus  operandum, 
each  one  of  which  contributed  its  quota  towards  making  the 
sacrament  an  effectual  means  of  grace  to  all  who  assisted  at 
it.  To  take  away  all  the  pomp  and  movement  from  the 
celebration  of  the  supreme  eucharistic  sacrifice,  to  tell  men 
bluntly  that  there  was  little  or  no  mystery  in  the  matter, 
and  that  all  these  appeals  to  the  eye  and  ear  were  hence¬ 
forth  to  be  forbidden  as  superstitious,  shocked  and  horrified 
devout  and  earnest  persons  who  had  been  brought  up  all 
their  lives  with  very  different  views.  Were  they  to  submit 
to  this  terrible  Act  of  Uniformity — to  submit  or  to  rebel? 

The  queen  had  played  her  first  card.  Then  she  waited, 
CecD,  her  great  minister,  watching  the  game.  For  the  next 
eleven  years  (1558-1570),  says  Mr.  Law,  ‘  the  history  of  the 
‘  Boman  Catholic  Church  in  England  is  a  blank.’  Nay,  not 
quite  a  blank.  To  begin  with,  the  houses  of  the  nobility 
were  privileged,  and,  as  the  odious  system  of  espionage 
which  prevailed  so  widely  in  the  after  time  had  not  yet 
begun  to  work,  the  private  chapels  in  the  great  houses  were 
served  by  many  priests  who  found  a  shelter  in  these  safe 
retreats.  It  is  an  exaggeration  to  assert  that  ‘  some  nine 
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*  thousand  parish  priests  were  content,  with  good  or  bad 

*  consciences,  to  read  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and  to 
‘  preserve  their  livings.’  All  over  the  country  there  were 
priests  wandering  about  who  were  secretly  oflSciating  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  old  ritual,  receiving  confessions  from  such  as 
sought  them  out  and  contributed  to  their  necessities,  saying 
mass  upon  portable  altars  in  upper  chambers,  acting  as 
schoolmasters  and  tutors  ostensibly,  but  discharging  their 
priestly  functions  at  comparatively  little  risk  among  the 
country  gentry  who  afforded  them  protection.  Yorkshire 
swarmed  with  them ;  in  Wales  they  could  always  find  a 
safe  retreat ;  in  Norfolk  the  squirearchy  were  their  friends 
almost  to  a  man.  As  late  as  1596  the  number  of  ‘  Queen 
‘  Mary  priests  ’  was  estimated  by  a  very  competent  authority 
at  between  forty  and  fifty,  and  this  after  forty  years  of 
worrying,  and  hunting,  and  banishing,  and  death  from 
natural  causes  levying  his  annual  tribute  from  among  the 
sick  and  aged.  It  is  clear  that  the  priests  who  stood  out 
against  using  the  Prayer  Book  must  have  counted  by  hun¬ 
dreds.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the  Catholic  and  non- 
conforming  party,  these  men  were  the  salt  of  the  earth.  As 
long  as  they  made  no  mischief  and  were  not  aggressive  in 
their  tone,  they  were  tolerated  after  a  fashion.  The  rod 
was  ready  for  use,  however,  at  any  moment.  It  hung  up 
there  in  the  sight  of  all  men  who  had  eyes.  None  could 
say  how  soon  it  might  be  taken  down. 

So  things  had  been  going  on  for  eleven  years,  when,  in 
November  1569,  the  senseless  outbreak  known  as  the 
‘  Northern  rebellion  ’  began.  It  was  all  over  in  six  weeks  : 
all  except  the  savage  retribution  which  continued  to  be  dealt 
out  to  such  as  were  implicated  in  it.  ‘  Mass  priests  ’  not  a 
few  were  among  the  sufferers,  how  many  we  cannot  tell. 
Six  months  later,  on  May  15,  1570,  the  Bull  of  Pius  V., 
pronouncing  the  sentence  of  excommunication  upon  Queen 
Elizabeth,  was  nailed  by  an  unknown  hand  to  the  door  of  the 
Bishop  of  London’s  palace.  At  last,  after  more  than  eleven 
years’  waiting,  the  pope  had  made  his  move.  Undoubtedly 
he  had  forced  the  queen’s  hand.  She  waited  till  winter  was 
passed,  then  she  met  the  challenge.  Parliament  was  sum¬ 
moned,  and  assembled  on  April  2,  1571.  Forthwith  a  statute 
was  passed  enacting  that  ‘if  any  person  after  the  1st  of  July 
‘  next  coming  shall  use  or  put  in  use  in  any  place  within 
‘  the  realm  any  bill,  writing,  or  instrument  .  .  .  obtained 
‘ .  .  .  from  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ...  he  shall  suffer  pains 
‘  of  death  ...  as  in  cases  of  high  treason.’  But  there  wag 
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something  more  than  this.  The  bill  went  on  to  enact  that 
‘  if  any  person  after  the  same  Ist  of  July  shall  take  upon 
‘  him  to  absolve  or  reconcile  any  person  ...  or  if  any  shall 
‘  willingly  receive  and  take  such  absotution,’  he  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  pains  and  penalties  as  in  the  other  case. 
That  is  to  say,  any  Catholic  priest  venturing  to  exercise  his 
priestly  functions  did  so  with  his  life  in  his  hands,  and  any¬ 
one  receiving  absolution  from  such  priest  was  subject  to  all 
the  terrors  of  the  law. 

At  this  point  a  brief  retrospect  will  be  necessary  to  enable 
us  to  understand  the  course  of  events  during  the  decade  that 
followed  upon  the  issuing  of  the  Bull  of  Excommunication. 

Queen  Mary  died  on  November  17,  1558.  Before  Elizabeth 
could  be  crowned  the  oath  of  allegiance  must  be  taken  by 
the  bishops  and  all  who  held  office  in  the  realm.  That  oath 
contained  a  formal  recognition  of  the  queen  as  supreme  head 
of  the  Church  in  England.  The  bishops  refused  it  to  a  man. 
The  coronation  was  fixed  for  January  15  notwithstanding  ; 
and  at  the  last  moment  one  bishop,  Watson  of  Lincoln,  gave 
way.  Note  that  at  the  coronation  of  Queen  Elizabeth  mass 
was  said  according  to  the  old  ritual,  as  it  was  again  when 
Parliament  opened  ten  days  later.  A  most  strange  and 
unaccountable  mortality  had  of  late  seriously  thinned  the 
ranks  of  the  episcopate.  Within  a  few  weeks  of  Elizabeth’s 
accession  nine  sees  had  become  vacant ;  there  remained  only 
twelve  bishops  in  England,  eleven  of  whom  had  taken  up 
a  position  of  decided  hostility  to  the  queen’s  policy.  The 
ground  which  they  took  up  had  been  exactly  the  same  ground 
which  Bishop  Fisher  had  stood  upon  twenty- four  years  before, 
and  for  adhering  to  which  he  was  barbarously  murdered.  Of 
the  eleven  protesting  prelates  eight  were  deprived  of  their  sees, 
three  escaped  to  the  continent  and  died  as  exiles.  Their  example 
in  refusing  the  oath  was  followed  with  a  noble  self-sacrifice 
by  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  learned  ecclesiastics  in  the 
land.  Twelve  deans  of  cathedrals,  fifty  prebendaries,  twelve 
archdeacons,  and  fifteen  masters  of  colleges  in  the  universities 
threw  up  their  preferments  or  were  deprived.  Of  the  beneficed 
clergy  who  were  driven  out  no  sufficient  records  have  been 
preserved.  As  to  the  unbeneficed,  they  had  nothing  to  lose, 
and  no  oath  was  tendered  to  them.  The  exiles  received  a 
generous  welcome  from  the  Catholics  abroad,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  contingent  of  them  settled  at  Louvain,  where  they 
became  the  leading  spirits  of  the  university  there,  and 
attracted  round  them  a  number  of  young  Englishmen  who 
came  for  instruction  at  their  hands. 
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Foremost  among  them  all,  not  only  for  his  sacred  learning, 
but  for  an  irresistible  charm  of  manner  and  a  graceful 
earnestness  which  made  his  personal  influence  unbounded, 
was  William  Allen,  a  Lancashire  man  of  gentle  birth  and 
considerable  private  means,  who  had  been  principal  of 
St.  Mary’s  Hall  in  the  University  of  Oxford,  and,  on  the 
oath  being  tendered  to  him,  had  resigned  his  post  and  crossed 
over  to  Flanders.  In  the  year  1567  Allen  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  Rome  in  company  with  a  certain  Dr.  Vendeville,  who  was 
full  of  a  project  for  starting  missions  among  the  heathen  on 
a  large  scale.  The  pope  (Pius  V.)  gave  him  but  scant 
encouragement,  and  the  two  friends  returned  to  Belgium 
having  effected  nothing.  Vendeville  was  Professor  of  Canon 
Law  in  the  new  University  of  Douai,  in  Artois,  which 
Philip  II.  had  founded  in  1562,  and  of  which  Dr.  Richard 
Smith,  the  ejected  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford, 
was  chancellor.  No  man  could  be  in  daily  communication 
with  Allen  for  months  without  feeling  the  power  of  his 
extraordinary  personal  influence;  and  by  the  time  that 
Vendeville  had  got  back  to  Douai,  discouraged  and  out  of 
heart  by  his  reception  at  Rome,  he  was  more  than  half 
inclined  to  give  up  his  larger  missionary  scheme  and  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  something  more  practicable.  Why  should 
he  not  take  up  the  cause  of  England,  and  ally  himself  with 
his  friend  in  his  endeavours  to  deliver  heretic  England  from 
the  dangers  that  threatened  it  in  the  near  future  ?  To  an 
earnest  Romanist  these  dangers  appeared  to  be  very  grave. 
Elizabeth  had  now  been  on  the  throne  for  ten  years.  The  old 
priests  were  already  beginning  to  die  off ;  the  difficulties  which 
they  experienced  in  exercising  their  functions  were  increasing. 
In  the  country  villages  the  people  were  becoming  familiarised 
with  the  English  Prayer  Book ;  the  mass  was  becoming  more 
and  more  a  thing  of  the  past.  Among  the  gentry,  indeed, 
there  was  still  a  sullen  dislike  of  the  new  and  a  somewhat 
stubborn  adherence  to  the  old.  But  when  it  had  come  to 
this,  that  the  Roman  priest  had  to  hide  himself  among  a 
privileged  few,  and  to  be  passed  from  house  to  house  as 
occasion  offered ;  when,  too,  it  was  evident  that  in  England 
there  could  be  no  more  ordinations,  and  that  the  universities 
were  recovering  from  the  large  secessions  which  had  followed 
upon  the  legislation  of  1559,  and  toleration  was  less  and  less 
talked  of  as  possible;  it  must  have  become  plain  to  the  beaten 
side  that  it  was  only  a  question  of  time  when  England  would 
find  itself  Protestant  from  end  to  end.  The  Catholic  faith 
and  the  Catholic  ritual  would  die  out  if  some  great  sacrifices 
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were  not  soon  made,  and  some  aggressive  action  were  not 
soon  set  on  foot. 

On  Michaelmas  Day  1568  Dr.  Allen  opened  his  famous 
college  at  Douai.  It  was  started  on  a  small  scale,  but  the 
vigorous  and  effective  support  which  Dr.  Vendeville  had  by 
this  time  determined  to  afford  soon  got  for  it  the  funds  which 
enabled  it  to  extend  its  operations,  and  Allen’s  own  means 
were  ungrudgingly  devoted  to  the  object  he  had  in  view. 
That  object  was  to  provide  a  seminary  for  the  training  of 
priests  who  should  be  sent  to  act  as  ‘  missioners  ’  among  the 
faithful  in  England.  They  were  to  go  forth  as  ‘propa- 
‘  gandists,’  to  revive  the  faith  of  the  lukewarm,  to  instruct 
those  who  were  out  of  the  way,  to  celebrate  the  mass,  to 
receive  confessions  and  absolve,  to  be  witnesses  for  the  truth 
as  defined  by  Eome  and  the  Council  of  Trent,  to  show 
England  that  she  was  not  forsaken  and  need  not  despair. 
All  this  was  Allen’s  first  and  principal  aim,  but  there  was 
more  behind.  The  Catholic  gentry  in  England  had  by  this 
time  already  begun  to  feel  sorely  the  pressure  of  the  law. 
It  became  harder  and  harder  for  them  to  provide  education 
for  their  sons.  The  supply  of  Catholic  priests,  who,  since 
the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  acting  as  private  tutors 
in  the  great  houses,  was  steadily  falling  short;  the  new 
grammar  schools  were  presided  over  for  the  most  part  by 
scholars  with  a  strong  Protestant  bias.  At  the  universities, 
especially  at  Cambridge,  the  new  Puritanism  was  in  the 
ascendant ;  and  in  any  case  no  young  man  could  proceed  to 
a  degree  without  being  tendered  the  objectionable  oath  of 
supremacy  enforced  as  rigidly  as  ever.  Allen’s  college, 
though  primarily  a  theological  seminary,  offered,  besides,  an 
education  of  a  high  class  to  English  gentlemen  who  desired 
for  their  sons  a  training  school  abroad  where  they  might 
learn  foreign  languages.  It  supplied  a  want  which  had 
been  felt  for  long.  It  is,  however,  with  the  college  as  a 
theological  seminary  and  the  centre  of  the  new  propagandism 
that  we  are  now  concerned.  As  long  as  Allen  himself  was 
exercising  his  government,  his  enthusiasm  communicated 
itself  to  others.  The  college  had  great  difficulties  to  contend 
with  from  its  first  foundation.  Scarcely  a  year  had  passed 
since  its  opening  when  the  great  Northern  rebellion  broke 
out,  and  mass  was  said  in  Durham  Cathedral ;  then  came 
the  excommunication  of  the  queen,  then  the  new  penal 
statute.  In  1578  the  adherents  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
drove  out  the  English  from  Douai,  and  the  college  was 
transferred  to  Eheims,  where  it  continued  to  carry  on  its 
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operations  till  1593,  when  it  was  re-established  in  its  old 
quarters. 

So  carefully  did  Dr.  Allen  watch  over  the  training  and 
discipline  of  his  early  scholars,  that  not  till  five  years  had 
elapsed  was  a  single  ‘  missionary  ’  sent  over  to  England  to 
carry  on  his  perilous  labours.  Tn  1574  the  first  priests  went 
forth.  They  were  a  little  band  of  four ;  all  young  men  of  gentle 
birth  ;  they  were  all  captured  and  thrown  into  gaol  before  they 
had  been  many  months  in  England;  they  were  all  subsequently 
banished  from  the  country,  and  all  returned  again  to  run 
the  same  risks  as  soon  as  an  oppprtunity  offered  itself.  By 
the  middle  of  1580  the  college  liad  sent  out  more  than  a 
hundred  of  these  missionary  priests,  and  the  welcome  they 
met  with  and  the  liberality  that  was  exhibited  in  providing 
for  their  support  perplexed  and  provoked  Cecil,  who  still 
hesitated  to  put  the  Penal  Acts  in  force. 

Meanwhile  the  very  success  of  Allen’s  experiment  during 
the  first  years  of  the  college  life  at  Douai  brought  with  it 
dangers  and  difficulties  not  a  few.  Guileless  and  chivalrous 
himself,  he  was  easily  imposed  upon ;  and  the  largeness  of 
his  hospitality,  with  the  offer  of  free  education  and  few 
questions  asked,  brought  in  only  too  many  volunteers,  who 
were  very  undesirable  accessions  to  the  number  of  students. 
Allen  began  to  feel  that  he  had  more  than  he  could  manage. 
In  1570  a  new  college  affiliated  to  the  Douai  seminary,  and 
to  which  certain  very  ancient  endowments  of  a  much  older 
foundation  were  transferred,  was  opened  at  Eome.  It  was 
known  as  the  English  College.  It  was  a  very  luckless  place 
from  the  first.  To  begin  with,  the  first  rector  was  a  fiery 
and  passionate  Welshman,  clearly  ‘  a  most  incompetent 
‘  ruler,’  as  Mr.  Law  calls  him — exactly  the  wrong  man  for  the 
place.  Dr.  Maurice  Clenock  (that  was  his  name)  had  only 
a  single  qualification,  if  it  may  be  esteemed  such :  he  had 
been  bishop-elect  of  Bangor  in  Queen  Mary’s  time.  For 
the  rest,  he  appears  to  have  had  no  natural  gifts,  no  learn¬ 
ing,  and  no  love,  and  was  a  fierce  partisan  in  favour  of  his 
own  countrymen  (the  Welsh),  who,  attracted  perhaps  by 
the  fact  of  a  prelate  of  their  own  blood  and  their  own 
tongue  being  in  high  position  at  the  papal  court,  had  mus¬ 
tered  in  some  force  at  Rome,  and  now  came  swarming  into 
the  newly  founded  college.  It  looks  as  if  no  great  con¬ 
fidence  was  felt  that  Clenock  would  be  able  to  manage  matters 
wisely,  for  two  Italian  Jesuits  were  associated  with  the  rector 
to  take  part  in  the  administration  of  the  college,  the  one  as 
‘  procurator,’  the  other  as  ‘  prefect  of  studies ;  ’  and  Cardinal 
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Moroni  was  appointed  protector  or  ‘visitor,’  to  whom  dis¬ 
putes,  should  any  arise,  were  to  be  referred.  The  disputes 
came  all  too  soon.  The  Welsh  rector  favoured  and  pam¬ 
pered  the  clique  of  Welsh  students,  who  straightway  began 
to  behave  with  outrageous  insolence ;  they  were  evidently  an 
ignorant  set  of  vulgarians,  who  ought  never  to  have  been 
there.  A  violent  feud  ensued.  Clenock  was  at  last  deposed, 
and  his  place  was  filled  by  a  Jesuit  Father,  Alfonso 
Agazzari. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  the  Fathers  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus  began  to  interfere  openly  in  English  affairs,  whether 
abroad  or  at  home. 

So  far  from  the  ‘  Roman  ’  College  improving  under  the 
government  of  its  Jesuit  rectors,  its  discipline  and  reputa¬ 
tion  continued  for  many  years  to  be  a  disgrace  to  all  con¬ 
cerned  with  it.  The  students,  after  the  effacement  of  Dr. 
Clenock ’s  Welsh  contingent,  averaged  between  forty  and  fifty 
in  number;  they  were,  for  the  most  part, young  Englishmen, 
sons  of  the  Romanist  gentry  at  home,  and  fairly  supplied  with 
funds  for  their  maintenance.  Almost  from  the  outset  they 
became  divided  into  two  factions — the  one  more  or  less 
pledged  to  become  ‘  tame  and  passive  instruments  of  a  Jesuit 
‘  faction,  for  the  conquest  of  their  country  by  Spanish  arms 
‘  and  for  its  conversion  to  the  faith  by  the  methods  of  the 
‘  Inquisition ;  ’  the  other  consisting  of  honest  and  zealous 
Catholics,  prepared  to  make  great  sacrifices  for  ‘  reducing  ’ 
England  to  the  right  way,  but  abhorring  the  thought  of  sub¬ 
jecting  their  fatherland  to  the  sway  of  Philip  II.  or  any 
foreign  power.  They  had  given  up  much ;  they  were  ready 
to  give  up  more — anything,  indeed,  except  their  patriotism. 
The  result  was  that  there  was  chronic  rebellion,  almost 
anarchy.  The  details  of  the  extraordinary  story  may  be 
read  in  Mr.  Law’s  learned  introduction,  and  a  very  odious 
and  scandalous  story  it  is.  Before  the  college  had  been 
opened  three  years  a  reaction  set  in  against  the  Jesuits,  and 
a  feeling  grew  up  that  they  had  less  desire  to  labour  for  the 
conversion  of  England  than  for  the  aggrandisement  of  their 
own  order.  In  point  of  fact,  five  of  these  young  men  were 
enticed  (it  was  said)  to  join  the  society,  and  were  thus  lost 
to  the  English  mission.  It  began  to  be  asked,  what  had 
these  Jesuits  done  that  they  should  take  upon  themselves  to 
dictate  to  others  ?  Why  had  they  not  sent  any  of  their  own 
fathers  to  engage  in  the  work  which  the  seminarists  of 
Douai  and  Rheims  had  begun  to  do  so  bravely  and  at  such 
tremendous  risks  ?  Were  they  to  be  only  talkers  where  it 
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was  safe  to  talk  :  mere  agitators,  who  shrank  from  making 
great  ventures,  leaving  to  others  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day  ? 

It  is  at  this  critical  point  that  we  first  hear  of  Robert 
Parsons.  He  was  now  thirty-three  years  of  age  (1579) ;  he 
had  joined  the  Society  of  Jesus  in  1675 ;  he  had  been  or¬ 
dained  priest  three  years  later ;  he  was  now  exercising  some 
office  in  the  Roman  College,  but  as  yet  he  was  comparatively 
unknown.  Robert  Parsons  was  no  common  man ;  he  had 
been  Fellow  and  tutor  of  Balliol,  and  had  acquired  consider¬ 
able  reputation  at  Oxford ;  but  he  was  domineering,  aggres¬ 
sive,  and  vehemently  disliked  by  the  Fellows  of  the  college 
and  other  graduates  in  the  university,  and  in  1574  was 
violently  ejected  from  his  fellowship,  and  in  the  natural 
course  of  things  drifted  to  Rome.  He  was  now  in  the  first 
fervour  of  his  zeal  and  enthusiasm.  That  it  was  ardent  and 
genuine  there  can  be  no  doubt.  In  a  letter  which  he  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Allen  on  March  30,  1679,  he  writes  strongly 
advocating  that  the  Jesuit  fathers  should  take  part  in  the 
English  mission,  and  offering  himself  as  one  of  those  who 
should  be  sent  out.  ‘For,’  he  explains,  ‘seeing  I  have 
‘  offered  myself  a  good  while  ago  to  the  mission  of  the 
‘  Indies,  and  cannot  obtain  it,  it  may  be  God  will  have  me 
‘  go  to  this  other.*  Allen  gladly  accepted  the  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  set  himself  without  delay  to  act  upon  it.  On 
April  14,  1580,  the  Jesuit  mission  was  determined  upon, 
and  Campion  and  Parsons  were  appointed  to  lead  the  way. 
With  them  was  to  go  Goldwell,  the  Marian  Bishop  of  St. 
Asaph. 

To  the  student  of  this  period  of  our  history  no  question, 
among  the  many  which  present  themselves,  is  more  per¬ 
plexing  than  why  the  Roman  pontiffs  showed  such  a  stub¬ 
born  reluctance  to  provide  any  adequate  organisation  for 
the  Catholic  priests  pursuing  their  perilous  work  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  want  of  anything  in  the  shape  of  discipline  or 
subordination  among  these  unfortunate  men  made  them 
mere  scattered  ‘  items,’  with  no  cohesion,  no  concerted 
action,  no  sense  of  belonging  to  any  corporation  other  than 
that  Church  which,  in  their  view,  had  its  seat  at  Rome.  As 
officers  of  this  militant  Church  they  were  the  mere  sentinelles 
perdues,  sent  out  to  shift  for  themselves  in  an  alien  country, 
which  had  revolted  from  the  sovereign  pontiff,  and  would  be 
recovered  some  day.  Meanwhile,  they  were  left  to  fight  the 
great  battle  each  on  his  own  responsibility,  each  at  his  own 
risk.  More  than  twenty  years  had  gone  hy,  and  the  priests 
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felt  more  and  more  every  year  that  their  position  was  be¬ 
coming  untenable,  impossible.  They  wanted  bishops  to 
guide  and  govern  them ;  leaders  and  commanders,  to  whom 
they  might  go  for  orders,  for  counsel,  direction,  and  moral 
support.  They  called  for  them ;  they  petitioned  for  them, 
with  one  accord  and  without  a  dissentient  voice.  The  popes, 
one  after  another,  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  their  cry.  Astute 
politicians  of  the  Elizabethan  age  wondered,  but  were  by 
no  means  sorry  ;  and  they  who  have  looked  into  the  matter 
with  the  eyes  of  evangelical  Anglicans  have  thankfully  and 
confidently  pronounced  that  this  desertion  of  the  Roman 
clergy  was  the  result  of  ‘judicial  blindness.’  Now,  in 
this  year  (1580)  it  seemed  at  last  that  the  English  priests 
were  to  have  a  real  bishop  to  rule  over  them.  Unhappily, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  was  a  good  deal  past  seventy, 
infirm,  weak  in  health,  and  an  utterly  unfit  person  to  face 
the  kind  of  life  which  any  missionary  bishop  must  make  up 
his  mind  to  who  should  set  foot  upon  English  soil.  He  got 
no  farther  than  Rheims,  where  he  fell  ill,  and  was  forthwith 
summoned  back  to  Rome.  The  two  Jesuit  fathers.  Parsons 
and  Campion,  with  a  Jesuit  lay  brother  and  four  of  Allen’s 
seminary  priests,  went  on  their  way  without  him.  The 
English  priests  were  not  going  to  have  a  bishop  after  all. 
No  ;  instead  of  episcopal  supervision  and  control,  they 
were,  it  seems,  to  be  handed  over  to  the  Jesuit  fathers  ;  and 
it  is  very  safe  to  assert  that  the  Catholic  priests  in  England 
had  but  the  very  vaguest  notion  of  who  and  what  these 
Jesuits  were,  still  less  could  they  have  understood  or  sus¬ 
pected  what  was  meant  by  their  being  subordinated  to 
Jesuit  supervision  and  dictation. 

Until  Father  Parsons  landed  at  Dover  on  June  11,  1580, 
no  Jesuit  had  ever  been  seen  in  England.  Ignatius  Loyola 
had  been  dead  just  twenty-five  years,  and  two  of  his  original 
associates  in  founding  the  Society  of  Jesus  were  still  alive. 
Loyola  during  his  lifetime  had  admitted  only  a  single  Eng¬ 
lishman  into  the  order,  a  lad  of  nineteen,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing  but  that  his  name  was  Thomas  Lith,  and  that  he 
was  admitted  to  the  novitiate  in  June  1555.  During  the 
next  ten  years  six  more  Englishmen  entered  the  order,  two 
of  them  being  men  of  some  mark — Jasper  Haywood,  for¬ 
merly  Fellow  of  All  Souls’,  and  Thomas  Darbyshire,  who 
had  been  archdeacon  of  Essex  and  a  canon  of  St.  Paul’s. 
In  the  next  decade  about  the  same  number  of  English 
recruits  joined  the  society ;  three,  and  three  only,  were 
scholars  of  any  reputation — Parsons,  Campion,  and  Henry 
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Garnet.  When  the  Jesuit  mission  to  England  started  there 
were  not  thirty  English  Jesuits  in  the  world. 

It  is  necessary  to  emphasise  this  fact  because  our 
historians,  even  those  of  high  repute,  have  evidently  been 
ignorant  of  it,  and  hence  have  spoken  of  the  English  Jesuits 
as  if  they  were  numerically  a  formidable  body.  As  late  as 
1593  no  more  than  thirty  Jesuit  fathers  were  Englishmen, 
of  whom  six  were  moving  about  among  us  at  large,  and  one, 
William  Weston,  was  in  prison  at  Wisbech.  Five  years 
later  their  numbers  had  increased  to  fourteen ;  two  were  in 
prison,  three  had  died,  and  six  had  been  barbarously  executed. 
The  recall  of  Bishop  Goldwell  and  the  powers  conferred 
by  Gregory  XIII.  had  put  the  two  Jesuits,  Parsons  and 
Campion,  in  an  entirely  novel  position  with  reference  to  the 
English  Catholics.  Campion  at  once  sank  into  comparative 
insignificance  and  confined  himself  to  the  work  of  preaching, 
writing,  and  printing  with  extraordinary  energy  and  bold¬ 
ness.  It  was  otherwise  with  Parsons  ;  he  gave  himself  all 
the  airs  of  a  papal  legate.  And,  among  other  audacious 
acts,  he  summoned  a  synod  of  the  Catholic  priests,  which 
assembled  at  Southwark  in  July  1580,  at  which  he  produced 
his  instructions.  It  is  evident  that  the  long  forbearance  of 
Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  had  produced  a  false  impression 
upon  the  Catholic  party  at  home  and  abroad.  The  ferocious 
Act  which  had  passed  through  Parliament  ten  years  before 
had  remained  almost  a  dead  letter.  The  excommunication 
had  provoked  no  exhibition  of  severity :  the  seminary 
priests  had  come  in  and  were  at  work ;  the  few  who  were 
captured  were  simply  banished,  only  to  return.  The  Ultra- 
montanes  might  have  been  forgiven  for  believing  that 
Elizabeth  was  afraid  to  strike,  and  that  all  this  menacing 
legislation  was  little  more  than  brag.  It  was  not  long 
before  they  were  rudely  undeceived.  In  December  1581 
Edmund  Campion  was  executed,  and  Parsons  had  slipped  out 
of  the  country,  never  to  return.  When  the  year  1582  opened 
there  was  not  a  single  Jesuit  father  at  large  from  the 
Cheviots  to  the  Channel.  Like  every  other  attempt  to  force 
from  Elizabeth  concessions  which  she  had  determined  never 
to  make,  the  Jesuit  mission  of  1580  only  ended  in  forcing 
her  exactly  in  the  contrary  direction.  It  was  papal 
aggression  which  made  toleration  impossible  during  the 
Elizabethan  era,  and  which,  in  fact,  delayed  its  acceptance 
as  a  national  duty  for  wellnigh  three  hundred  years.  Mere 
toleration  the  Secular  priests,  if  left  to  themselves,  would 
have  accepted  with  thankfulness  ;  but  toleration  the  Jesuit 
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fathers  rejected  with  scorn.  With  them  it  was  supremacy 
or  nothing. 

When  the  rumours  of  an  invasion  of  England  by  Eoman 
emissaries,  with  some  picked  scholars  and  disputants  at  their 
head,  came  from  over  the  sea,  and  tidings  were  brought  in 
of  the  movements  of  this  new  and  strange  band  of  preachers 
who  were  going  to  do  so  much,  the  queen’s  advisers  set 
themselves  to  take  such  steps  as  ordinary  prudence  dictated. 
Hitherto  the  few  remaining  Marian  ecclesiastics  who  had 
refused  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and  had  quietly  submitted 
to  take  the  consequences  of  their  obstinacy,  had  been  treated 
with  some  consideration.  They  were,  indeed,  kept  in  confine¬ 
ment,  but  they  had  in  most  instances  been  treated  rather 
as  prisoners  on  parole,  and  committed  to  the  custody  of 
persons  who  were  responsible  for  their  safe  keeping,  but 
whose  interest  it  was  to  make  their  captivity  as  tolerable  as 
it  could  be  made  under  the  circumstances.  Now,  however, 
it  was  deemed  advisable  to  treat  these  unfortunate  men 
with  more  rigour.  There  was  at  Wisbech  in  Cambridge¬ 
shire  an  old  residential  castle  belonging  to  the  see  of  Ely, 
which  Bishop  Morton  had  restored  to  something  of  its 
ancient  magnificence  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  By  one  of  those  infamous  acts  of  spoliation  which 
were  only  too  frequent  at  the  time,  Wisbech  Castle  was 
taken  away  from  Bishop  Cox  towards  the  end  of  his  life 
and  quietly  appropriated  by  the  queen.  Wisbech  Castle 
was  a  convenient  stronghold  where  state  prisoners  might  be 
securely  kept;  for  it  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and 
a  deep  moat,  and  within  the  precincts  there  were  four  acres 
of  meadow  and  garden  ground.  ‘  When  the  country  was 
‘  alarmed  at  the  threatened  invasion  of  the  papal  con- 
‘  federates  ’  Wisbech  Castle  was  fixed  upon  as  a  place  of 
custody  for  such  of  the  most  influential  recusants  as  had 
long  been  under  surveillance.  Among  them  were  Watson, 
the  Marian  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  now  the  only  survivor  of  the 
Catholic  prelates ;  Feckenham,  the  last  Abbot  of  West¬ 
minster;  Dr.  Young,  the  ejected  Master  of  Pembroke 
College,  Cambridge ;  Dr.  Wood,  who  had  been  Queen 
Mary’s  confessor ;  and  some  half  a  dozen  others,  all  appar¬ 
ently  men  of  gentle  birth,  or  who  had  occupied  a  good 
social  position,  and  to  whom  some  consideration  was  shown. 
They  were  all  free  from  any  suspicion  of  disloyalty,  and 
were  all  sufferers  for  conscience’  sake  and  for  that  alone. 
The  prisoners  at  Wisbech  were  liberally  supplied  with  money 
by  their  friends  outside,  and  they  kept  up  a  kind  of  collegiate 
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life,  with  their  own  kitchen,  buttery,  and  table.  They  appear 
to  have  maintained  a  considerable  establishment,  which 
was  much  to  the  profit  of  the  townsmen  of  Wisbech,  while 
at  the  same  time  the  keeper  of  the  castle  made  his  account 
by  them  and  found  them  the  source  of  a  large  income.  But 
most  of  them  were  men  past  middle  life,  and  they  soon  began 
to  die  off — Dr.  Young  shortly  after  his  incarceration, 
Feckenham  and  the  bishop  in  1585.  Gray,  the  keeper, 
began  to  be  anxious,  and  he  applied  to  Walsingham  to  send 
him  some  more  of  ‘  the  best  priests,’  that  is,  such  as  could 
pay  well,  as  the  first  had  done.  It  was  easy  enough  to  grant 
his  request ;  the  difficulty  about  this  time  was  to  find  room 
in  the  gaols  for  the  priests  that  were  being  brought  in  from 
every  quarter.  In  1585  seventy-two  of  them  were  taken  out  of 
their  prisons  and  shipped  abroad,  no  one  knew  exactly  where ; 
for  the  execution  of  twenty-three  in  seven  years  had  begun  to 
produce  its  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  and  Elizabeth  wisely 
feared  such  a  revulsion  of  feeling  as  had  followed  upon  the 
persecution  in  her  sister’s  days.  Accordingly,  in  1586  Gray  was 
gratified  by  the  arrival  of  a  considerable  contingent  of 
Catholic  prisoners  able  to  pay  their  charges,  increasing  the 
number  of  his  ‘  commoners  ’  to  between  thirty  and  forty, 
and  among  them  William  Weston,  the  last  Jesuit  father, 
who  had  been  captured  by  the  pursuivants  in  July,  and  had 
been  made  ‘  prefect  of  the  English  mission  ’  at  a  time  when 
he  was  the  only  Jesuit  father  at  large  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fact  deserves  notice  as  showing  that  the  design  of 
putting  all  the  Secular  priests  under  the  direction  and  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Jesuits  had  never  been  abandoned.  The  intention 
evidently  was  to  treat  the  whole  body  of  Catholic  priests  in 
England,  variously  estimated  at  from  three  to  five  hundred 
in  number,  as  mere  scattered  members  of  a  collegium,  with 
a  Jesuit  father  as  their  director,  master,  and  head.  The 
Secular  priests  were  in  fact  to  be  treated  as  an  auxiliary 
force  officered  by  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

Just  three  weeks  before  Weston’s  apprehension  two  other 
Jesuits  had  managed  to  effect  a  landing — Henry  Garnet, 
who  was  executed  eighteen  years  later  for  his  alleged  com¬ 
plicity  in  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  and  Robert  Southwell,  the 
gentle  and  devout  poet,  who  deserved  a  better  fate  than  he 
met  with  at  last. 

On  Weston’s  incarceration  Garnet  was  nominated  as  prefect, 
and  Weston’s  authority  came  to  an  end.  But  Weston  was 
not  the  man  to  submit  to  be  effaced  with  a  good  grace.  If 
he  could  no  longer  exercise  his  dictatorial  powers  in  the 
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larger  sphere,  he  would  at  any  rate  try  to  rule  in  a  lower 
one ;  and  in  very  truth  that  society  of  Catholic  prisoners  at 
Wisbech  Castle  sorely  needed  some  one  to  rule  over  them. 
They  were  a  very  motley  company  by  this  time.  With  the 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  the  Abbot  of  Westminster,  the  Master 
of  Pembroke  College,  and  Queen  Mary’s  domestic  chaplain, 
who  had  now  died  off,  there  had  passed  away  the  courtly 
manners,  the  dignity,  and  the  habitual  self-respect  which  had 
characterised  the  life  at  Wisbech  in  its  first  years.  The 
newcomers  were  by  no  means  all  gentlemen  ;  they  were  not 
all  priests ;  there  were  scamps  among  them,  and  their  speech 
and  conduct  were  not  always  above  suspicion  or  reproach. 
Father  Weston  was  himself  a  fervent  pietist ;  indeed,  he  was 
an  ascetic.  He  lived  the  life  of  a  saint,  besieging  heaven 
with  his  prayers  and  battling  with  the  fiends  who  gibbered  and 
mocked  and  tore  at  him  as  he  wrestled  with  them  in  horrible 
conflict  in  the  darkness  of  the  night,  while  he  scourged  himself 
upon  his  knees.  He  was  grieved  and  shocked  at  the  laxity,  the 
coarseness,  the  noise  and  brawls  and  irreligion  that  he  saw 
around  him.  He  set  himself  the  task  of  working  a  reform, 
and  gathered  about  him,  it  seems,  a  select  few  who  respected 
his  character  and  submitted  themselves  to  his  influence. 
They  were  Father  Weston’s  set ;  and  if  that  had  been  all  it 
would  have  been  no  worse  than  happens  in  many  a  large 
college  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  where  the  more  thought¬ 
ful  and  religious  men  keep  themselves  to  themselves  and 
have  little  to  do  with  the  idle  and  dissipated  young  fellows 
whom  they  meet  every  day  in  hall  and  chapel.  For  a  time 
things  went  on  smoothly  enough.  But  there  was  trouble 
coming. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Catholic  gentry  during  Queen 
Elizabeth’s  reign  must  have  contributed  very  largely  to  sup¬ 
port  the  hundreds  of  priests  who  were  widely  scattered  over 
the  country,  and  many  of  whom  were  always  to  be  found  in 
prison,  where  they  had  to  be  kept  by  their  friends  unless 
they  were  left  to  starve.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
the  sixteenth  century  it  was  nobody’s  business  to  keep  a 
prisoner  alive.  The  prison  warden  had  to  see  that  the 
wretched  creatures  committed  to  his  custody  did  not  escape, 
and  he  had  to  produce  them  on  demand,  alive  or  dead.  If 
they  paid  him  well  for  their  board,  he  was  willing  enough 
to  get  them  what  they  asked  for ;  if  they  were  penniless, 
the  sooner  they  were  out  of  his  way  the  better.  The  priests 
had  made  many  friends,  and  collections  were  made  for  them 
on  a  very  liberal  scale  among  their  faithful  sympathisers. 
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The  gatheringa  were  made  with  so  much  secrecy  that  we 
know  little  or  nothing  of  the  way  in  which  the  distribution 
was  managed ;  but  the  time  came  when  something  like 
regular  organisation  of  the  collecting  and  distributing  the 
alms  of  the  Catholics  became  necessary,  and  when  the 
management  of  the  funds  would  require  to  be  left  in  the  hands 
of  some  few  accredited  persons  who  might  safely  be  trusted 
to  deal  with  them.  The  question  would  always  present 
itself  who  those  persons  were  to  be.  Who  should  they  be 
but  the  Jesuit  fathers  ?  These  astute  and  highly  trained 
diplomatists,  picked  men  all  of  them,  academics  of  high 
culture  and  polished  manners  for  the  most  part,  could  not 
help  being  welcome  to  the  recusant  gentry  ;  could  not  help 
being  accepted  as  the  natural  superiors  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  the  seminary — good  and  worthy  men,  it  might  be  zealots, 
who  were  risking  their  lives  and  enduring  real  hardships 
every  day  for  their  convictions,  but,  as  a  rule,  half  taught 
plebeians  and  poor  substitutes  even  for  the  ‘  Queen  Mary’s 
‘  priests,’  who  were  now  becoming  scarce.  The  fathers  of 
the  Society,  who  continued  to  creep  in  stealthily  after  1538, 
were  no  ordinary  men.  Henry  Garnet’s  career  proves  him 
to  have  been  a  person  of  extraordinary  sagacity,  caution,  and 
administrative  ability.  Moving  about  from  place  to  place 
under  various  disguises  and  many  aliases,  he  kept  up  a  cer¬ 
tain  state  when  opportunity  offered ;  he  had  his  horses  and 
his  servants,  his  house  in  London,  and  his  intelligencers 
always  on  the  watch  to  warn  him  against  danger;  he  went 
in  and  out  among  some  of  the  greatest  and  wealthiest, 
hunted,  but  only  caught  at  last  after  eighteen  years  of  ac¬ 
tivity,  though  a  price  was  set  upon  his  head.  John  Gerard, 
again,  who  came  over  in  1588,  just  after  the  scattering  of 
the  Armada,  was  another  of  those  magnetic  geniuses  whose 
power  of  persuasion  and  whose  irresistible  personal  charms 
were  phenomenal.  The  story  of  his  career  is  one  of  the 
most  curious  romances  in  English  history.*  His  command¬ 
ing  stature,  his  audacity,  his  conversational  powers,  his 
many  accomplishments,  his  unfailing  adroitness,  his  won¬ 
derful  nerve  which  enabled  him  to  bear  the  agony  of  the 
rack  and  yet  to  divulge  nothing,  his  escape  from  the  Tower 
and  almost  joyous  return  to  the  old  labours  and  perils — all 
contributed  to  make  him  a  power  among  the  Catholics. 
Such  as  he  and  Garnet,  and  the  shrewd  and  indefatigable 

*  See  ‘  The  Life  of  Father  John  Gerard,’  by  Rev.  John  Morris,  S.  J. 
Third  edition.  Burns  &  Oates.  1881. 
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Holtby,  whose  field  of  operations  was  in  the  north  of  Eng¬ 
land,  could  not  help  being  the  leading  and  moving  spirits  of 
the  Catholic  missioners :  rule  and  influence  were  theirs  by 
right ;  they  must  have  come  to  them  whether  they  had 
sought  them  or  not.  And  they  did  come  accordingly. 
Gradually,  silently,  and  inevitably  the  alms  of  the  faithful 
were  very  largely  placed  under  their  control,  and  were  evi¬ 
dently  left  to  their  disposal.  Of  course  there  was  discontent, 
and  the  murmurs  grew  louder.  When  Cardinal  Allen  (he 
had  been  made  a  cardinal  by  Sixtus  V.  in  1587)  died  in 
1594,  and  whatever  influence  he  had  exercised  in  keeping 
the  peace  among  the  two  sections  of  the  English  priests 
came  to  an  end,  the  smouldering  embers  of  jealousy  and 
heartburning  broke  out  into  flame,  and  the  Catholic  priests 
in  England,  with  their  supporters  on  this  side  or  on  that, 
became  sharply  divided  into  two  hostile  factions. 

The  war  began  among  the  prisoners  at  Wisbech.  Father 
Weston  had  no  sooner  been  admitted  to  the  castle  than  he 
at  once  asserted  himself  and  claimed  precedence  over  all  the 
other  prisoners.  There  was  one  among  them,  at  any  rate, 
who  was  not  by  any  means  likely  to  submit  without  protest. 
This  man  was  Dr.  Christopher  Bagshaw.  Bagshaw  was  a 
man  of  family,  proud,  passionate,  and  combative ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  learning  and  of  undoubted  sincerity  and  earnest¬ 
ness.  Even  from  his  boyhood  he  had,  it  seems,  been  at  bitter 
feud  with  Parsons.  When  an  undergraduate  at  Balliol,  it  is 
said  that  Parsons,  then  dean  of  the  college,  had  administered 
a  flogging  to  the  young  fellow  for  some  breach  of  discipline. 
Bagshaw  never  forgave  the  chastisement,  and  when  he 
eventually  succeeded  to  a  Fellowship,  and  became  a  person¬ 
age  at  Oxford,  he  managed  to  pay  off  the  old  score,  and  was 
the  prime  mover  in  the  expulsion  of  Parsons  from  the  uni¬ 
versity  in  1574.  Eight  years  later  Bagshaw,  too,  felt  that 
his  position  at  Oxford  as  a  conscientious  Catholic  was  no 
longer  tenable,  and  he  left  England  and  took  himself  to 
Rheims,  bringing  with  him  ‘  the  reputation  of  an  able  mau 
‘  and  a  good  Greek  scholar.’  A  little  later  he  was  sent  to 
Rome,  and  already,  in  1584,  he  had  made  himself  con¬ 
spicuous  by  taking  up  an  attitude  of  antagonism  to  the 
Society  of  Jesus  and  their  policy.  The  truth  is,  he  knew 
Parsons  too  well,  and  trusted  him  too  little,  to  think  of  sail¬ 
ing  in  the  same  boat  with  his  old  antagonist.  On  being 
apprehended  and  sent  to  Wisbech,  Dr.  Bagshaw  had  been  at 
once  granted  a  certain  precedence,  and  sat  at  the  head  of 
the  table  in  the  hall.  When  Weston  arrived,  the  Jesuit 
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claimed  the  chief  place.  Bagshaw  disputed  the  claim.  The 
matter  was  settled  by  the  two  sitting  side  by  side.  If 
Weston  had  his  following  among  the  prisoners,  Bagshaw 
was  not  likely  to  be  left  without  those  who  looked  to  him 
for  support.  Between  the  two  sets  there  could  be  little 
cordiality. 

Seven  years  went  by.  If  the  confinement,  the  absence  of 
all  amusement,  all  interest  in  life,  and  all  definite  duties  and 
employments  gradually  told  upon  the  morale  of  the  prisoners, 
it  was  only  what  was  to  be  expected,  only  what  was  inevi¬ 
table.  At  Christmas  time  in  1594  there  was  some  boisterous 
merrymaking  in  the  castle — harmless  mummeries,  but  not 
quite  the  sort  of  horseplay  becoming  priests.  The  stricter 
men  were  shocked  and  offended.  This  kind  of  thing  must 
stop.  Weston  and  his  clique  issued  their  protest,  and 
it  ended  by  their  forming  themselves  into  a  close  society, 
who  bound  themselves  to  observe  certain  rules  of  discipline 
and  to  live  a  life  of  devotion  and  of  mutual  counsel  and 
encouragement.  The  next  step  was  to  separate  themselves 
altogether  from  the  rest  of  the  prisoners.  They  set  up 
their  own  kitchen  and  their  own  brewhouse,  refused  to  sit 
at  the  same  table  with  the  ungodly  set,  and,  as  far  as 
possible,  kept  themselves  apart.  Of  course  they  were  re- 
w.arded  by  hearing  themselves  charged  with  hypocrisy,  pre¬ 
sumption,  and  spiritual  pride.  They  could  have  but  one 
head,  and  their  head  could  be  none  other  than  Father 
Weston,  whom  they  elected  to  be  their  ‘  agent,’  a  title,  one 
would  have  thought,  which  need  not  have  offended  anyone. 

But  this  setting  up  an  exclusive  society  in  Wisbech  Castle, 
with  a  Jesuit  father  at  its  head,  was  felt  to  be  something 
very  much  more  than  ‘  a  tempest  in  a  teapot ;  ’  it  was 
symptomatic  of  deep-seated  mischief,  which  had  been 
going  on  outside  as  well  as  inside  the  prison  walls.  When 
the  scandal  of  such  a  schism  as  this  came  to  be  talked 
about,  and  the  minority,  who  looked  upon  Dr.  Bagshaw  as 
their  leader,  lifted  up  their  voices  against  the  slight  put 
upon  themselves  and  the  calumnies  and  slanders  which  such 
a  measure  was  sure  to  set  in  motion  against  them,  Weston 
referred  the  matter  to  Garnet,  who  at  first  supported  his 
own  order.  But  here,  again,  the  assumption  of  these  Jesuits 
made  sober  men  of  the  old  school  ask  themselves  what  they 
were  coming  to.  The  English  college  at  Rome  had  by  this 
time  become  nothing  else  but  a  Jesuit  seminary,  whose 
students  were  vehemently  suspected  of  un-English  sentiment, 
and  its  rectors  and  lecturers  known  to  be  in  close  relations 
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with  the  King  of  Spain.  It  could  not  be  forgotten  that, 
when  Bishop  Goldwell  was  unable  to  cany  out  his  intention 
of  crossing  the  Channel  in  1581,  Father  Parsons  had  quietly 
stepped  into  his  place  and  had  acted  as  if  he  were  the 
bishop’s  substitute.  A  little  later  the  whole  Catholic 
‘  mission  ’  had  been  placed  under  a  Jesuit  ‘  prefect,’  and 
Father  Garnet  had  been  acting  in  that  capacity  for  seven 
years.  Now  there  was  a  new  departure,  and  in  the  great 
state  prison,  where  a  much  larger  number  of  Catholic  priests 
were  living  together  than  in  any  other  place  of  resort  in  the 
island,  here  was  a  new  religious  order  set  up,  with  a  Jesuit 
father  at  its  head,  and,  again,  with  a  novel  title.  The  whole 
body  of  Roman  Catholics  in  England,  lay  and  clerical,  was 
seriously  disturbed  at  this  crisis.  For  a  year  Father  Garnet 
obstinately  adhered  to  his  decision.  Hints,  and  something 
stronger  than  hints,  were  thrown  out  that  the  recalcitrant 
priests  should  be  starved  into  submission,  and  that  their 
supplies  from  the  general  fund  should  be  cut  off.  Charges 
of  the  most  outrageous  kind  were  recklessly  flung  about  on 
this  side  and  on  that,  the  greater  number  of  which  are  either 
plainly  false  or  quite  incredible.  It  takes  some  little 
familiarity  with  the  scurrilous  literature  of  the  sixteenth 
century  to  enable  us  to  realise  how  in  those  days  angry  men 
knowingly  and  audaciously  lied  without  hesitation  or  com¬ 
punction  when  it  was  expedient  to  discredit  an  opponent  or 
to  injure  a  cause.  All  this  is  very  unsavoury  reading,  and 
Mr.  Law  has  dealt  with  it  very  judiciously,  holding  the 
balances  with  a  steady  hand.  The  first  act  of  this  curious 
drama  ends  with  the  pacification  of  November  6, 1595,  when, 
by  the  advice  of  Garnet,  Father  Weston  laid  down-  his 
‘  agency,’  and,  as  Dr.  Bagshaw  tells  us,  he  ‘  and  his  friends 
‘  returned  to  us  again  and  took  their  commons  with  us  in  the 
‘  common  hall  as  before  their  breach  made  they  were  accus- 
‘  tomed.’ 

The  dissensions  at  Wisbech,  though  healed  to  all  appear¬ 
ance,  had  produced  their  effect  outside.  The  Catholic  priests 
had  by  this  time  become  alarmed ;  they  foresaw  that 
‘  master  Garnet  would  shortly  after,  as  well  by  M.  Weston’s 
‘  example  in  Wisbech,  as  also  by  the  example  of  the  Jesuits’ 
‘  government  of  the  seminary  at  Rome,  challenge  and  take 
‘  unto  himself,  ere  it  were  long,  the  prelacy  and  government 
‘  of  all  the  priests  in  England.  For  the  preventing  whereof 
‘  .  .  .  they  thought  it  convenient  to  devise  certain  orders  for 
‘  a  “  General  Association  ”  amongst  all  Secular  priests,’  and  to 
send  a  ‘  most  humble  petition  to  the  Pope’s  Holiness  .  .  . 
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‘  to  grant  unto  them  that  they  might  have  some  bishop  or 
‘  suffragan  here,  as  he  had  yielded  heretofore  to  our  brethren 
‘  in  Ireland.’* 

In  the  absence  of  organisation  and  any  episcopal  control 
among  the  Secular  priests,  the  scheme  of  a  General  Asso¬ 
ciation  among  themselves  was  a  well-conceived  measure, 
and  it  had  probably  emanated  from  the  brain  of  Dr. 
Bagshaw.  But  again  the  Jesuits  were  astute  enough  to 
outwit  their  less  wary  opponents.  The  priests  were,  in  one 
respect,  before  their  age ;  they  contemplated  an  organisa¬ 
tion  which  should  be  representative  in  its  constitution, 
and  from  which  the  monarchical  element  (except  so  far  as 
the  papal  supremacy  in  its  most  absolute  form  was  taken 
for  granted)  was  almost  wholly  eliminated.  How  could 
it  be  otherwise  when  bishops  were  denied  them?  The 
association  was  to  have  had  two  branches — one  in  London, 
the  other  in  Lancashire.  Its  affairs  were  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  management  of  a  functionary  to  be  called  the  ‘  father,’ 
aided  by  two  assistants  and  a  secretary,  all  to  be  elected 
by  a  majority  of  the  members.  Their  duties  were  to 
administer  the  funds  of  the  society,  to  assign  relief  to  its 
indigent  brethren,  to  procure  permanent  missions  for  the 
clergy,  and  generally  to  raise  the  character  and  restore  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  to  labour  by  all  proper 
means  for  the  edification  of  each  and  all.  Especially  was  its 
aim  to  resist  the  attempts  of  the  Jesuits  to  acquire  pre¬ 
dominance,  and  to  discountenance  disloyal  publications  and 
plots  against  the  crown.  Such  an  important  combination 
could  not  long  escape  the  knowledge  of  Father  Parsons  and 
his  adherents  at  Rome  and  Madrid.  It  was  clear  enough  by 
this  time  that,  as  long  as  Clement  VIII.  was  pope,  no  bishop 
would  be  sent  to  England.  ‘  The  notion  of  a  poor  bishop 
‘  wandering  in  disguise  and  hiding  in  garrets  seemed  to  be 
‘  repugnant  to  the  papal  sense  of  dignity.’  On  the  other 
hand,  to  allow  the  English  priests  a  choice  in  the  selection 
of  their  superiors,  whether  bishops  or  not,  was  fatal  to 
Jesuit  ascendency.  Parsons,  in  what  he  seems  to  have 
regarded  as  a  moment  of  inspiration,  saw  a  way  out  of  the 
difficulty. 

If  the  liberty  of  election  of  a  chief  officer,  call  him  what 
you  pleased,  were  peremptorily  denied  to  the  Seculars,  and 
if  such  chief  officer  were  denied  episcopal  consecration, 
though  invested  with  all  but  episcopal  authority  and  dignity. 
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the  Jesuits  might  still  manage  to  secure  the  appointment  for 
some  nominee  of  their  own,  and  would  virtually  be  supreme 
while  using  their  puppet  for  their  own  ends.  The  pope 
approved  the  suggestion,  and  on  March  7,  1598,  letters 
were  despatched  to  the  Eev.  George  Blackwell,  a  Secular 
priest,  who  had  all  along  opposed  the  association,  and  was  a 
prominent  supporter  of  Father  Weston  and  his  Jesuit  friends. 

The  choice  of  Blackwell  to  fill  the  newly  erected  ofiSce  was 
discreetly  made.  He  was  a  man  of  fifty,  held  in  great  respect 
by  the  English  Catholics.  He  had  been  a  Fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  and  had  resigned  and  retired  to  the  conti¬ 
nent  twenty-four  years  ago  ;  he  had  come  back  to  England, 
and  had  endured  hardness  in  more  ways  than  one ;  he  had 
had  his  hairbreadth  escapes,  had  been  apprehended  and 
thrown  into  gaol,  had  managed  to  be  released ;  was  a  gentle¬ 
man  and  a  ripe  scholar.  His  character  was  above  suspicion  ; 
but,  as  one  of  his  old  friends  said  while  speaking  of  him, 
‘  Honores  mutant  mores,’  and  Father  Parsons  had  formed 
a  correct  estimate  of  his  nominee.  Moreover,  there  was  a 
private  letter  sent  to  the  archpriest  with  his  credentials, 
ordering  him  to  ‘take  counsel  with  the  superior  of  the 
‘  Jesuits  ’  in  all  matters  which  might  emerge  that  were  of 
serious  importance.  The  letters  reached  Blackwell  in  May 
1598,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  taking  action  upon  them.  The 
Secular  clergy  were  taken  completely  by  surprise ;  but  it 
was  not  long  before  they  began  to  understand  their  position. 
The  canon  lawyers  among  them  pointed  out  that  here,  again, 
was  an  instance  of  a  new  office  created  under  an  old  name. 
Such  an  archpriest  as  this  had  never  been  heard  of  before  in 
the  whole  history  of  the  Christian  Church :  one  who,  though 
still  no  more  than  a  priest,  was  invested  with  a  jurisdiction 
and  authority  not  one  whit  less  formidable  than  that  exer¬ 
cised  by  the  most  powerful  bishops ;  nay,  who  could,  if  he 
so  wished  it,  enforce  obedience  to  his  mandates  by  cutting 
off  the  supplies  and  suspending  from  his  sacerdotal  functions 
any  recalcitrant  priest,  starve  him  into  submission,  and  prac¬ 
tically  excommunicate  him.  Fortunately  for  the  Seculars, 
there  was  an  irregularity  in  Blackwell’s  appointment.  The 
pope  had  sent  no  bull  or  breve  as  part  of  the  archpriest’s 
credentials.  The  great  body  of  Secularists  forebore  from 
paying  their  homage;  they  resolved  to  appeal  to  Eome, 
according  to  the  ancient  method  of  proceeding ;  and  in  the 
meantime  they  declined  to  accept  Blackwell  as  their 
superior.  Two  priests,  who  were  held  in  very  high  esteem  by 
their  brethren,  and  indeed  by  the  whole  body  of  Catholics  in 
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England,  were  despatched  to  Rome  to  act  as  the  spokesmen 
of  the  appellants;  but  they  were  inadequately  furnished 
with  money,  and  they  did  not  carry  with  them  the  docu¬ 
ments  which  might  have  imperilled  their  lives  if  they  had 
been  caught  on  this  side  of  the  water,  and  which  yet  were 
asked  for  as  essential  proofs  of  their  being  deputed  to  act 
for  others  when  they  showed  themselves  at  the  papal  court. 

The  two  priests  were  both  men  of  family :  Dr.  William 
Bishop  was  the  heir  to  a  considerable  estate  in  Warwick¬ 
shire,  which  he  made  over  to  his  younger  brother  when  he  fled 
from  Oxford  and  joined  the  exiles,  about  the  middle  of  the 
queen’s  reign ;  William  Charnock  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy 
Lancashire  gentleman  ;  and  both  had  given  many  a  proof  of 
their  earnestness,  zeal,  and  sincerity.  They  had  hardly 
arrived  in  Rome  before  they  fell  into  the  clutches  of  Parsons, 
who  was  watching  for  them.  They  were  at  once  appre¬ 
hended  and  confined  in  the  Roman  College,  of  which  Parsons 
was  by  this  time  the  rector ;  they  were  kept  from  all  inter¬ 
course  with  one  another,  denied  the  use  of  pens  and  paper, 
and  treated  with  a  coarse  brutality  of  insult,  such  as  only 
Parsons  could  be  guilty  of  when  he  was  enraged.  After 
months  of  humiliation  and  spiteful  annoyance  the  two  priests 
were  brought  to  trial  for  presuming  to  come  to  Rome  with¬ 
out  the  requisite  credentials,  and  on  April  21,  1599,  they 
were  sentenced  to  banishment.  Bishop  to  Paris,  and 
Charnock  to  Lorraine.  A  fortnight  before  the  sentence 
was  passed  the  archpriest’s  appointment  was  confirmed  by  a 
papal:  brief  in  due  form,  and  the  Seculars  in  England  were 
given  over  into  Blackwell’s  hands  to  rule  them  with  a  rod  of 
iron. 

Parsons  had  won  the  day  and  gained  his  point,  and  yet 
the  struggle  was  not  ended.  It  was  just  when  the  Jesuits 
seemed  to  be  assured  of  their  position  as  a  dominant  force, 
to  whose  dictation  all  the  Catholic  priests  must  yield  obedi¬ 
ence  and  unquestioning  submission,  that  the  tide  turned.  It 
was  the  archpriest  himself  who  spoilt  their  game.  The 
Secular  priests  accepted  the  papal  brief  as  a  settlement  of 
the  dispute,  and  loyally  prepared  to  make  the  best  of  it.  If 
Blackwell  had  been  content  to  forget  the  past  and  to  exer¬ 
cise  only  a  little  forbearance  towards  his  late  opponents,  it 
is  impossible  to  conjecture  what  might  have  been  the  result, 
or  how  the  course  of  English  history  might  have  been 
affected.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  Blackwell,  not  content 
with  having  his  own  position  assured  for  the  future,  forth¬ 
with  called  the  appellants  to  account  for  their  opposition  in 
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the  past ;  he  denounced  them  all  as  ‘  schismatists,’  and 
required  from  each  that  he  should  humble  himself  to  the 
dust,  confess  his  crime,  and  ask  for  pardon.  The  vindictive 
character  of  the  man  displayed  itself  in  fierce  denuncia¬ 
tions  and  in  acts  of  severity  which  could  not  be  borne. 

‘  For  more  than  three  years  from  this  time,’  says  Mr.  Law, 

‘  little  short  of  anarchy  reigned  in  the  missionary  camp.  .  .  . 

‘  All  proposals  to  submit  the  question  in  dispute  to  arbitra- 
‘  tion,  all  overtures  of  peace  except  upon  his  own  terms, 

‘  were  contemptuously  rejected  by  Blackwell.’  When  the 
aggrieved  priests  sought  and  obtained  from  the  theological 
faculty  of  the  Sorbonne  a  decision  in  their  favour,  Blackwell 
forbade  any  priest,  under  pain  of  suspension,  or  any  layman, 
under  pain  of  interdict,  to  defend  that  decision.  Never  in 
the  worst  days  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny  had  an  English  pre¬ 
late  so  trampled  upon  his  clergy  or  treated  them  with  more 
violence  and  scorn.  The  wretched  priests  affirmed  in  ex¬ 
press  terms  ‘  that  the  Jesuitical  persecution  begun  against 
‘  us  is  much  more  grievous  unto  us  than  that  which  we  are 
‘  subject  unto  from  the  State ;  ’  and  this  though  the  prisons 
were  crowded  with  them :  more  than  thirty  priests  in 
Wisbech  Castle ;  more  than  fifty,  it  is  said,  at  one  time 
shut  up  in  the  castle  at  York. 

Driven  to  despair,  at  last  they  resolved  on  appealing  a 
second  time  to  Kome.  Their  former  ill  success  had  taught 
them  a  lesson ;  this  time  they  acted  with  caution  and  wis¬ 
dom.  Two  statements  of  their  grievances,  giving  a  clear 
and  temperate  account  of  the  facts  which  hitherto  had  been 
kept  from  the  knowledge  of  the  pope  and  the  cardinals, 
were  drawn  up  in  Latin,  the  one  by  Bagshaw,  the  other  by 
a  worthy  priest  named  John  Mush,  and  both  were  sent  to 
Borne ;  and  just  at  the  right  moment  fortune  favoured  them 
in  a  quite  unexpected  manner.  In  the  meanwhile,  all  Eng¬ 
land  was  stirred  by  the  scandal  and  the  clamour.  Not  the 
least  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Law’s  book  is  the  elaborate 
Bibliographical  Appendix,  in  which  we  are  furnished  with 
notices  of  no  less  than  twenty-one  books,  some  of  them  of 
considerable  bulk,  which  were  published  between  1601  and 
1603,  and  were  extensively  read  at  home  and  abroad.  They 
have  all  become  volumes  of  excessive  rarity,  and  it  would 
probably  be  as  difficult  to  make  a  complete  collection  of 
Caxton’s  or  Wynkyn  de  Worde’s  books  as  to  procure  copies 
of  all  these  obscure  and  forgotten  Apologies,  Exposures, 
Declarations,  and  Discourses.  Mr.  Law  has  done  well  in  re¬ 
printing  Dr.  Bagshaw’s  ‘  True  Relation ;  ’  but  we  much 
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doubt  whether  it  would  ever  be  worth  while  to  unearth  the 
great  bulk  of  these  coarse  and  passionate  diatribes  ;  sj^ecial- 
ists  alone  would  care  to  read  them  now.  To  oblivion  they 
were  consigned  long  ago;  in  oblivion  let  them  remain. 
That  there  were  readers  by  the  hundred  and  the  thousand 
who  were  excited  enough  to  absorb  this  mass  of  print  and 
to  pore  over  it  greedily  and  furiously  during  the  last  three 
or  four  years  of  the  sixteenth  century  is  in  itself  a  fact  of 
no  little  significance  ;  and  the  inferences  which  may  be  drawn 
from  that  fact  are  many,  and  they  will  vary  according  to 
the  prejudices  or  the  points  of  view  of  those  who  ponder  it. 

While  this  shower  of  books  was  falling  heavily  upon  the 
land,  and  Anglican  bishops  and  clergy  were  watching  the 
strange  game  with  wonder,  and  the  Puritans  were  jubilant 
with  mockery  and  scorn,  and  statesmen  and  politicians 
looked  on  warily — silent,  but  alert — things  came  to  a  crisis 
with  the  appellants,  and,  as  usual,  in  consequence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen. 

The  ‘  stirs  at  Wisbech  ’  had  become  matters  of  notoriety, 
and  they  caused  so  much  scandal  and  wrath  to  the  outside 
world  that  the  Government  was  at  last  compelled  to  intervene. 
In  reply  to  a  sharp  rebuke  sent  down  to  the  keeper  of  the 
prison,  he  replied  that  it  was  pi’actically  impossible  for  him 
to  exercise  stricter  discipline  over  his  prisoners,  because  the 
influence  of  certain  powerful  and  important  personages  was 
more  than  he  could  resist  or  control.  Hereupon  an  order 
was  sent  down  that  thirty-six  of  the  unfortunates  should  be 
marched  off  to  Framlingham  in  Suffolk,  and  be  confined  in 
the  castle  there  under  another  gaoler.  The  greater  number 
of  them  were  at  the  time  under  the  censure  of  the  arch¬ 
priest,  and  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  prohibit  all  Catholics 
from  sending  them  alms.  From  the  beginning  of  Lent  to 
the  end  of  July  1601  we  learn  that  they  had  not  received 
a  single  farthing,  though  no  less  a  sum  than  nine  thousand 
pounds  had  been  contributed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry 
during  the  previous  three  years  to  the  general  fund  for  the 
support  of  the  sufferers.  The  most  worthy  and  respected 
among  them  was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Bluet,  who  had  been 
a  clergyman  in  the  diocese  of  Exeter  during  Queen  Mary’s 
time,  and  had  now  been  in  captivity  more  than  twenty 
years;  he  must  have  been  by  this  time  about  seventy 
years  of  age,  and,  although  Parsons  goes  out  of  his  way  to 
revile  him  with  his  usual  scurrility,  he  seems  to  have  been 
a  man  of  learning  and  piety,  whose  consistent  opposition  to 
the  Jesuit  party  had  caused  him  to  be  regarded  as  a  leader 
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among  the  appellants.  Indeed,  for  several  years  he  had 
been  the  treasurer  of  the  fund  supplied  to  the  Wisbech 
prisoners,  and  had  administered  it  fairly  and  prudently. 
The  outlook  now  for  him  and  his  friends  was  very  serious ; 
something  must  be  done.  Bluet  obtained  leave  of  absence 
for  ten  days  from  the  keeper,  and  started  off  to  London  with 
the  object  of  taking  counsel  with  some  of  the  richer  and 
more  moderate  Catholics  and  pleading  before  them  the 
cause  of  the  oppressed.  He  had  not  been  in  the  city  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  he  hardly  knew  which  way  to  turn. 
He  bethought  him  of  one  of  his  old  friends  now  confined  in 
one  of  the  London  gaols,  and  he  obtained  access  to  him,  and 
found  seven  other  priests  sharing  his  room.  The  joy  of 
recognising  the  old  man  was  too  much  for  their  prudence, 
and  one  of  the  priests  cried  out  in  his  delight,  ‘  It  is  Father 
‘  Bluet !  ’  and  they  gathered  round  him.  But  the  gaoler  at 
the  open  door  had  heard  the  name,  which  was  by  this  time 
a  name  that  was  known  far  and  wide.  ‘  Bluet  of  Wisbech  ?  ’ 
he  asked.  ‘  Yes,  Bluet  of  Wisbech,’  was  the  ready  answer, 
for  their  delight  at  seeing  him  had  banished  all  reserve. 
Bluet  did  not  lose  his  head,  but  straightway  sent  off 
a  messenger  to  Bancroft,  Bishop  of  London,  informing  him 
that  he  had  come  on  leave  of  absence,  and  that  he  was 
prepared  to  explain  the  object  of  his  journey.  Bancroft  sent 
for  him,  and,  having  heard  his  story,  and  perhaps  struck  by 
the  simplicity  and  candour  of  the  old  man,  befriended  him, 
and  soon  brought  him  into  the  presence  of  the  queen.  The 
strong  and  vehement  protest  that  the  Secular  priests  were 
loyal  to  her  person  and  abhorred  the  thought  of  treasonable 
plots  and  any  concern  in  Spanish  intrigue  (with  which  the 
Jesuits  might  be  and  were  implicated,  but  which  the  Secular 
priests  detested  and  opposed),  seems  to  have  come  as  a  revela¬ 
tion  to  Elizabeth.  At  any  rate,  never  till  this  moment  does 
she  seem  to  have  understood  how  broad  the  line  was  which 
separated  the  one  party  of  English  Catholics  from  the  other. 

The  report  which  Bluet  gives  of  this  remarkable  interview, 
and  of  the  vigorous  speech  of  the  queen,  to  which  no  one 
ventured  to  reply,  caxTies  the  impression  of  genuineness 
upon  its  every  line.  Of  the  truth  of  the  incidents  related 
there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for,  six  weeks  later.  Bluet,  with  three 
other  priests,  set  out  for  Rome,  having  been  permitted  to 
solicit  alms  from  the  English  Catholics  in  London  and  else¬ 
where,  and  having  succeeded  so  well  in  their  appeal  that 
they  started  with  about  a  thousand  pounds  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  the  journey.  Technically  they  left  the  country 
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as  banished  men,  and  this  diplomatic  caution  occasioned 
them  many  difficulties  in  the  course  of  their  journey  and 
much  delay ;  but  they  arrived  safely  at  Rome  on  February  14, 
1602,  and  this  time  their  appeal  to  the  pope  was  not  made 
in  vain.  They  that  wish  to  follow  the  cause  of  that  intricate 
and  wearisome  process  of  intrigue  and  litigation  which 
followed  may  read  it  elaborately  drawn  out  in  Mr.  Law’s 
introduction.  The  end  of  it  all  was  that  the  pope  issued  his 
brief  on  October  12,  which  in  substance  settled  the  dispute 
as  between  the  Jesiiits  and  the  Secular  clergy  in  favour  of 
the  latter.  All  the  books  that  had  been  written  on  one  side 
or  the  other  were  prohibited  and  condemned.  The  arch¬ 
priest’s  jurisdiction  was  recognised  and  confirmed,  but  in 
future  three  Secular  priests  were  to  be  appointed  as  his 
assistants ;  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  archpriest  was 
forbidden  to  communicate  the  affairs  of  his  office  to  the 
Jesuits,  whether  to  their  provincial  prefect  or  any  other 
member  of  the  Society. 

From  that  day  to  this  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits  in 
England  has  been  no  greater  than  that  which  the  moral  or 
intellectual  eminence  of  any  members  of  the  order  may  have 
procured  for  them  from  time  to  time.  In  point  of  fact, 
instances  of  any  such  eminence  have  been  remarkably  few 
and  rare.  As  preachers,  controversialists,  scholars,  even  as 
educationists  or  men  of  letters,  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
present  century  the  English  Jesuits  have  been  nowhere 
when  compared  with  the  English  Seculai-s  or  the  members 
of  other  religious  orders.  It  is  scarcely  too  much  to  say 
that,  from  the  days  of  Robert  Parsons  down  to  the  day  when 
Father  Morris  offered  himself  to  the  Society  about  five  and 
twenty  years  ago,  the  roll  of  English  literature  scarcely 
contains  the  name  of  a  single  English  Jesuit  father. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  no  lack  of  eminent  Catholics 
who  have  won  for  themselves  something  more  than  an 
ephemeral  reputation ;  but  they  have  been  Seculars  to  a  man, 
and  in  not  a  few  instances  have  been  assailed  and  denounced 
by  Jesuit  polemics  who  have  long  since  been  forgotten. 

Dodd  and  Lingard  and  Tierney  were  all  more  or  less  op¬ 
posed  to  the  Jesuit  policy.  Dr.  Oliver,  the  first  to  draw  up 
a  collection  of  Biographies  of  English  Jesuits,  was  no  more 
than  a  Secular  priest.  Charles  Butler  was  a  thorn  in  their 
sides.  Berington  they  denounced  as  a  heretic ;  and  the  late 
Mr.  Richard  Simpson,  whose  ‘Life  of  Campion’ must  remain 
a  standard  authority,  knew  them  too  well  to  be  accepted  as 
their  ally. 
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The  supremacy  which  Parsons  moved  heaven  and  earth  to 
bring  about  over  the  English  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical, 
was  abolished,  and  all  hope  of  its  resuscitation  came  to  an 
end  by  the  papal  decision  of  1602.  Since  then  there  has 
been,  every  now  and  then,  some  feeble  intriguing,  some 
courageous  suffering,  but  a  great  deal  more  self-glorifica¬ 
tion  and  an  attitude  of  supercilious  arrogance  which  has 
stood  the  fathers  in  good  stead  for  three  centuries  and  a 
half.  The  ‘  Protestant  ’  portion  of  the  community  have 
taken  these  men  at  their  own  valuation,  and  the  deep  suspi¬ 
cion  which  their  predecessors  of  the  sixteenth  century  inspired 
because  of  their  audacious  attempt  to  acquire  for  themselves 
an  intolerable  dictatorship  over  the  souls  and  bodies  of  their 
co-religionists,  has  survived  in  its  intensity  even  to  our  own 
time.  They  who  are  most  possessed  by  it  are  fully  per¬ 
suaded  that  the  attempt  succeeded,  and  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  a  signal  and  hopeless  failure. 

There  is  a  sequel  to  the  story,  which  remains  to  be  told. 

Queen  Elizabeth  died  on  March  24,  1603.  Two  years 
later  a  new  ‘  Oath  of  Allegiance  ’  was  framed  by  Bishop 
Bancroft  with  the  assistance  of  a  Catholic  priest  who  had  for¬ 
merly  been  a  Jesuit,  but  had  seceded  from  the  Society.  The 
new  oath  was  imposed  on  all  Catholics,  lay  and  clerical,  and, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  pope’s  condemnation  of  the  new  test,  the 
archpriest  Blackwell  took  the  oath  himself  and  strongly 
advocated  its  reception.  Of  course  violent  dissensions  again 
arose  ;  of  course  Parsons  threw  himself  into  the  fray,  bran¬ 
dishing  the  club  which  was  his  most  effective  weapon,  and 
striking  out  fiercely  as  before.  He  effected  nothing.  He  died 
ill  1610,  his  career  ending  in  a  blank  disappointment,^ but 
defiant  to  the  end.  But  he  lived  long  enough  to  see  Black- 
well,  the  archpriest,  deprived  of  his  office  by  a  papal  brief 
in  1608;  and  perhaps  it  was  through  his  devices  that  the 
poor  man  was  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died  on  Janu¬ 
ary  12,  1613.  Just  ten  years  later,  the  prayer  offered  up  so 
often  and  so  long  by  the  Secular  priests  was  granted,  though 
with  a  certain  reserve,  and  Dr.  William  Bishop,  the  very 
man  whom  Parsons  and  the  Jesuits  had  slandered,  worried, 
flouted,  thrown  into  prison,  and  then  cast  out  to  beg  his  bread, 
was  consecrated  Bishop  of  Chalcedon  in  partihus  infidelium, 
and  appointed  vicar  apostolic  of  the  Holy  See  in  England. 
He  lived  only  just  long  enough  to  receive  the  tardy  repara¬ 
tion  he  deserved.  He  exercised  his  episcopal  functions  for 
nine  short  months  among  the  English  Catholics,  and  he  died 
on  April  28,  1624,  more  than  seventy  years  of  age. 
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Aet.  IX. — 1.  Letters  and  Correspondence  of  John  Henry 
Netvman  during  his  Life  in  the  English  Church.  With  a 
brief  Autobiography.  Edited  by  Anne  Mozlet.  2  vols. 
London;  1891. 

2.  The  Early  History  of  Cardinal  Newman.  By  F.  W.  New¬ 
man.  London :  1891. 


HATEVER  of  pathos  Or  romance  belongs  to  the  Trac- 
’  *  tarian  movement  centres  round  the  picturesque  figure 
of  Newman.  The  deeply  furrowed,  austerely  outlined  face, 
with  its  clear  cut  Dantesque  features,  its  air  of  habitual 
command,  and  its  expression  of  wistful  melancholy,  has 
become  almost  hauntingly  familiar  to  the  British  public. 
To  the  thinking  portion  of  his  countrymen,  the  workings  of 
his  mind  have  proved  almost  equally  fascinating.  The 
materials  for  the  study  of  his  character  and  actions  are 
abundant.  Both  unconsciously,  and  of  definite  purpose, 
Newman  has  painted  his  own  portrait.  In  his  ‘  Poems,’ 
which,  like  the  sonnets  of  Michael  Angelo,  are  the  parerga 
of  a  man  whose  serious  business  lay  elsewhere,  and  which, 
like  the  sonnets  of  Shakespeare,  admit  us  to  his  cherished 
shrines,  he  has  lifted  the  curtain  from  his  inmost  feelings. 
In  his  ‘  Parochial  Sermons  ’  he  has  thrown  a  vivid  light 
upon  the  very  essence  of  his  thought  and  being,  in  regions 
where  the  most  intimate  of  friends  can  rarely  explore. 
Consciously,  and  of  set  purpose,  he  has  in  his  ‘  Apologia  ’ 
laid  bare  the  objective  history  of  his  life  with  a  completeness 
of  detail  which  challenges  comparison  with  the  Confessions 
of  St.  Augustine.  In  the  ‘  Grammar  of  Assent  ’  he  has 
completed  the  anatomy  by  tracing,  with  minute  subtlety  of 
metaphysical  analysis,  the  subjective  philosophy  and  internal 
mainsprings  of  his  mental  changes.  And  now,  in  the 
‘  Letters  and  Correspondence,’  together  with  the  autobio¬ 
graphical  Memoir  by  which  they  are  accompanied,  he  has 
made  a  further  contribution,  carefully  collected  and  prepared, 
to  the  self-revelation  of  his  character  and  spirit. 

When  a  reserved,  sensitive,  solitary  man,  detached  from 
the  visible  world  and  absorbed  in  unseen  realities,  thus 
lays  bare  the  very  secrets  of  his  heart  and  conscience,  it  is 
natural  to  ask  the  motives  of  a  course  so  unusual  and  in 
most  cases  so  open  to  censure. 

The  abundance  of  autobiographical  material  which  New¬ 
man  himself  prepared  illustrates  a  law  of  his  intellectual 
and  spiritual  being  which  gives,  as  we  believe,  the  key  to  his 
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career.  Towards  every  question  that  came  before  him  for 
decision  his  attitude  was  uniformly  personal.  He  held 
that,  in  matters  of  religious  and  ethical  inquiry,  men  can 
only  speak  for  themselves.  They  cannot  lay  down  the  law. 
They  can  only  contribute  their  own  experiences  to  the 
common  stock.  Hence  it  is  that  apparent  egotism  is,  in  his 
case,  genuine  modesty.  Not  only  was  he  a  man  of  markedly 
intense  individuality,  but  his  mind  was  essentially  subjective 
and  introverted.  His  natural  disposition  towards  relative 
judgements  and  self-analysis  was  strengthened  by  an  evan¬ 
gelical  training  which  taught  him  to  estimate  truth  by  its 
bearings  on  his  own  religious  experiences.  He  believed 
that  abstract  dogma  exercised  over  his  mind  a  peculiar 
fascination.  Few  students  of  his  works  in  life  will  be  of  the 
same  opinion.  Newman  confounds  the  effects  which  re¬ 
ceived  truths  produced  upon  his  mind  with  the  truths  them¬ 
selves  as  they  existed  in  the  abstract.  His  own  personality 
is  the  atmosphere  which  colours  his  vision,  the  lens  through 
which  he  contemplates  external  objects,  the  liquid  in  which 
the  plate  is  prepared  for  the  intellectual  impression.  He 
was  always  prone  to  substitute  personal  for  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  individual  for  collective  relations.  He  obeyed 
impressions  instead  of  judgements,  followed  perception 
rather  than  reason,  acted  from  impulse,  not  from  deliberation. 
Religious  truth,  as  he  himself  says,  is  reached  by  inward  per¬ 
ception,  not  by  reasoning.  Always  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
personal  influences,  he  himself  in  turn  exercised  the  same  on 
others.  He  trusted  less  to  logical  science  than  to  the  weight 
of  individual  experience,  less  to  codes  and  treatises  than  to 
the  sanction  which  personal  sanctity  gave  to  principles. 
Experience  was  to  him  the  only  basis  of  certitude,  and  certi¬ 
tude  itself  is  personal,  relative,  and  altogether  subjective. 

On  all  sides  we  find,  for  good  or  evil,  the  working  of  this 
temperament.  It  is  the  source  of  his  marvellous  power  of  ap¬ 
prehending  truth  and  of  incorporating  it  with  his  own  being 
by  a  combined  effort  of  will,  intellect,  and  imagination. 
It  made  every  point  in  his  religious  creed  stand  out,  not  as 
mere  notional  assents  lost  in  the  mist  of  sentiment,  but  as 
moral  forces,  intellectual  levers,  formative  principles  of  ex¬ 
istence.  It  gave  to  his  writings  their  omnipresent  indi¬ 
viduality.  It  was  the  chief  secret  of  the  rare  persuasiveness 
of  his  sermons.  It  kindled  sympathy,  it  inspired  con¬ 
fidence,  it  made  him,  without  his  wish  or  knowledge,  a 
leader  of  men.  To  it  he  owed  his  grasp  of  unseen  realities, 
his  vivid  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  world,  the  Dantesque 
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realism  of  his  poetry.  It  is  the  basis  of  his  perpetual 
appeals  to  facta  as  interpreted  by  individual  convictions  and 
individual  feelings ;  it  is  the  key  to  his  avoidance  of  ab¬ 
stract  scientific  conclusions  in  difficult  questions  of  casuistry, 
and  his  reference  to  his  own  personal  rules  of  conduct. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  temperament  was  the  parent  of 
his  many  changes.  If  the  internal  atmosphere  shifted,  his 
appi’ehension  of  truth  altered.  To  this  idiosyncrasy  must 
be  attributed  the  years  of  ‘  drifting,’  which  to  his  friends 
seemed  inexplicable,  and  to  his  enemies  dishonest.  To  it, 
again,  must  be  traced  the  method,  or,  rather,  want  of 
method,  with  which  the  movement  was  at  first  conducted. 
True  to  his  principle  of  personality,  he  held  that  neither 
committees  nor  systems  can  create  great  movements.  To 
this  principle,  again,  is  due  his  peculiar  view  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  obedience ;  the  decisions  of  synods  or  conventions  were 
of  little  moment  to  him  compared  with  the  voice  of  his 
own  bishop.  The  same  temperament  incapacitated  him 
from  taking  the  historical  view  of  the  issue  between  the 
Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Kome.  It  also  in¬ 
duced  him,  fir«t,  to  treat  the  Anglican  Church  as  an  instru¬ 
ment  for  saving  his  own  individual  soul ;  and,  secondly,  to 
discover  that,  though  it  might  be  a  true  Church  to  others, 
it  could  never  be  so  to  him.  The  same  law  of  his  intel¬ 
lectual  and  spiritual  being  prepared  the  way  for  his  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  human  infallibility.  It  also  impelled  him  to 
be  sceptical  of  all  that  was  external  to  himself  and  to  doubt 
whether  anything  had  existence  apart  from  the  impression 
which  it  produced  upon  the  eye.  His  abiding  sense  of  a 
Supreme  Being  was,  indeed,  never  dimmed  by  the  shadow 
of  a  shade  of  doubt.  But  it  was  upon  his  own  personality 
that  he  founded  his  unshaken  belief  in  a  personal,  all- 
seeing,  all-judging  God.  Men  of  this  temperament  are  men 
of  one  idea,  of  indomitable  energy,  of  revolutionary  power ; 
but  they  are  not  possessed  of  well-balanced  judgement  or 
of  robustness  and  breadth  of  intellect.  Newman  was  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  His  personal  attitude  explains  many 
features  that  are  repellent  in  his  career,  such  as  the 
feminine  weakness  of  his  political  frenzies ;  his  fanatical 
blindness  to  all  the  good  of  the  Liberal  movement  which 
'he  so  vehemently  denounced ;  his  childish  excitability  at  the 
action  of  individuals  in  the  Church  or  in  the  State  towards 
the  Church ;  and,  finally,  his  hot-headed  opposition  to  great 
political  measures  which  have  swept  away  unjust  monopo¬ 
lies  and  tyrannical  disabilities. 
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In  preparing  his  autobiography  Newman  was,  in  our 
opinion,  obeying  a  law  of  his  intellectual  and  spiritual 
being.  But,  apart  from  this,  the  preparation  is  explained  by 
other  considerations  which  disarm  censure  and  foster  sym¬ 
pathy.  In  the  first  place,  his  career  is  cut  into  two  distinct 
portions.  In  1845  he  began  life  afresh  in  the  midst  of 
strange  surroundings  and  among  new  associates.  Isolated 
as  he  was,  no  one  but  himself  could  do  justice  to  his  past. 
His  old  friends  were  almost  liocessarily  prejudiced  by  his 
present  position;  his  *  new  friends  could  with  difficulty 
appreciate  his  previous  career.  He  dreaded  the  conjectures 
and  interpretations  of  biographers,  whether  hostile  or 
kindly  intentioned.  He  preferred  to  be  judged  by  his  own 
words.  His  letters  are  facts.  In  the  second  place,  the 
overpowering  anxiety  to  paint  with  his  own  hand  his  own 
inner  life  is  infinitely  touching.  It  proves  the  keenness  of 
the  pain  with  which  his  affectionate  heart  was  tortured  by 
the  loss  of  friends ;  it  reveals  the  depth  of  the  wound  that 
misinterpretations  and  suspicions  inflicted  upon  his  sensi¬ 
tive  nature ;  it  measures  the  magnitude  of  the  sacrifice  of 
all  that  men  prize  most  highly,  which  he  made  at  the 
bidding  of  conscience.  So,  again,  these  successive  efforts 
to  place  his  case  before  the  public  show  his  trust  in  the 
good  sense  and  chivalry  of  his  countrymen.  They  illus¬ 
trate  his  confidence  that  the  British  public  would  do  justice 
to  his  sincerity,  when  once  the  whole  truth  was  in  their 
possession. 

If  any  justification  were  needed  of  Newman’s  dread  of  the 
interpretations  and  conjectures  of  biographers,  it  is  afforded 
by  Mr.  Francis  Newman’s  ‘  Early  History  ’  of  his  brother. 
If  this  book  were  not  transparently  honest,  it  would  be 
simply  brutal.  Mr.  Newman  is  within  his  right  in  defend¬ 
ing  Protestantism  against  his  brother.  But,  unless  he  knew 
his  brother’s  character  intimately,  unless  he  is  endowed  with 
a  memory  which  is  accurate  beyond  suspicion,  and  unless 
he  has  made  a  careful  study  of  the  Cardinal’s  works,  he  has 
not  the  right  to  scatter  moral  aspersions  broadcast.  But, 
in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Francis  Newman  does  not  possess  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  his  brother’s  character.  The 
estrangement  between  the  two  men  was  complete  in  1824, 
and  from  that  time  forward  their  relations  were,  on  Mr.  F. 
Newman’s  own  confession,  ‘  unbrotherly.’  In  the  second 
place,  Mr.  F.  Newman’s  memory,  so  far  from  being  accurate, 
is  a  miracle  of  inaccuracy.  For  example,  his  account  of  the 
Hampden  controversy,  or  of  Tract  No.  90,  is  contradicted  by 
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contemporary  documents  of  unquestioned  authority.  If  his 
memory  is  totally  at  fault  in  matters  of  such  importance,  it 
seems  to  us  quite  untrustworthy  when  it  comes  into  contact 
with  his  brother’s  written  statements  in  minor  points  of  detail. 
In  the  third  place,  Mr.  F.  Newman  has  made  no  attempt  to 
study  the  late  Cardinal’s  writings.  He  boasts  that  he  has 
only  read  two  of  the  poems  in  which  his  brother  has  em¬ 
bodied  his  personal  religion.  Had  he  read  the  whole  series 
of  the  ‘  Lyra  Apostolica,’  he  would  have  seen  the  flimsiness 
of  the  basis  on  which  he  makes  a  serious  charge.  He  has 
only  cast  ‘  one  glance,’  and  that  nearly  sixty  years  ago,  at 
the  ‘  History  of  the  Arians.’  He  has  certainly  not  read  his 
brother’s  ‘  Sermons.’  Apparently  he  is  unacquainted  with 
the  ‘  Tracts.’  He  has  read  the  ‘  Apologia,’  but  so  hastily 
and  carelessly  as  to  blunder  even  here.  Mr.  F.  Newman, 
then,  was  estranged  for  more  than  sixty  years  from  the  man 
he  attacks ;  he  is  singularly  inaccurate  in  his  memory  for 
facts  ;  he  is  almost  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  Cardinal’s 
writings;  yet,  armed  with  these  credentials,  he  boldly  charges 
his  brother  with  conceit,  unchristian  defiance,  and  theatrical 
insincerity  of  conduct.  It  is  diflicult  to  accept  this  fraternal 
criticism.  Still  the  fact  that  such  an  explanation  is  offered 
by  Professor  Newman  seems  to  confirm  our  own  view  of  the 
Cardinal’s  character.  He  puzzled  his  brother,  who  made 
little  or  no  effort  to  understand  him,  because  he  was  guided 
by  no  principles  of  reason,  and  because  he  followed  no  lines 
of  historical  research.  Had  he  guided  his  course  by  such 
compasses,  his  career  would  have  been  simple  enough.  But 
he  referred  all  truth  to  the  standard  of  his  own  idiosyncrasy. 
With  each  new  idea  his  views  of  abstract  truth  were 
(dianged,  because  he  made  himself  its  measure.  His  own 
intuitive  consciousness  was  the  medium  through  which  he 
apprehended  truth,  and  what  he  believed  to  be  abstract 
dogma  was  his  perception  of  it  modified  by  the  atmosphere  of 
his  own  intense  personality.  By  this  theory  only,  Newman’s 
life  from  1801  to  1845  seems  to  us  capable  of  interpretation. 

Newman’s  ‘  Letters  and  Correspondence  ’  may  be  said  to 
have  two  objects.  The  first  object  is  to  complete  the 
‘  Apologia  ’  by  an  authoritative  record  of  the  first  thirty-two 
years  of  his  life.  The  second  object  is  to  give  from  contem¬ 
porary  documents  his  own  share  in  the  Tractarian  movement ; 
to  trace  the  developement  of  his  thought ;  to  vindicate,  if 
further  vindication  were  not  superfluous,  the  sincerity  and 
honesty  of  his  conduct  in  every  stage  of  its  progress.  Both 
objects  are  fulfilled  in  these  two  volumes,  which  necessarily 
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form  the  groundwork  for  any  future  studies  of  Newman’s 
life  and  character.  The  interest  increases  as  the  hook  draws 
to  a  conclusion.  It  reaches  its  highest  point  in  the  intensely 
painful  correspondence  with  his  sister  and  the  touching  fare¬ 
well  letters  of  Keble.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that 
the  whole  series  is  indispensable  for  the  appreciation  of 
Newman’s  career  as  a  member  of  a  Protestant  church. 

Newman’s  life  from  1801  to  1845  falls  into  five  periods. 
The  first  (1801-1816)  is  his  boyhood.  The  second  (1816- 
1824)  is  the  Evangelical  period.  During  the  third  period 
(1824-1832)  his  Evangelical  opinions  slip  off  him,  and,  after 
inclining  towards  the  Liberal  School  of  Oxford  theology,  he 
falls  more  and  more  under  the  influence  of  Eroude  and 
Keble.  The  six  months  from  December  1832  to  July  1833 
form  an  important  turning  point  in  his  career.  With  July 
1833  begins  the  fourth  period  and  his  connection  with  the 
Tractarian  movement.  In  ended  in  1843  with  his  retire¬ 
ment  to  Littlemore.  The  fifth  and  last  period  (September 
1843  to  October  1845)  is  marked  by  his  hesitation  to  join 
the  Church  of  Rome  and  by  his  eventual  reception  into  that 
Church. 

The  first  stage  of  Newman’s  life  closes  with  the  age  of 
fifteen.  Through  childhood  and  boyhood  it  is  interesting 
to  ti^ace  the  unfolding  of  a  mind  which  retained  the  same 
unworldly,  childlike,  simple  character  throughout  the  lapse 
of  ninety  years  and  many  revolutions  of  opinion.  John 
Henry  Newman  was  born  in  Old  Broad  Street,  in  the  City 
of  London,  on  February  21,  1801.  He  was  the  eldest 
of  six  children.  His  father  was  a  banker  and  a  brewer,  a 
Freemason,  a  projector  of  schemes  for  re-afforesting  England, 
an  admirer  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson,  ‘who  had  learned  his 
‘  morality  more  from  Shakespeare  than  from  the  Bible.’ 
His  mother,  Jemima  Fourdrinier,  was  of  Huguenot  descent ; 
hut  she  was  not  the  Calvinist  which  Mozley  represents  her 
to  have  been.  On  the  contrary,  she  took  care  to  train  her 
children  in  no  sectarian  religion.  Their  eldest  child  was  a 
self-willed,  precocious,  imaginative  boy.  One  characteristic 
anecdote  is  told  of  his  childhood.  After  a  struggle  for  the 
mastery  between  his  mother  and  himself,  his  mother  said  to 
him,  ‘  You  see,  John,  you  did  not  get  your  own  way.’  ‘  No,’ 
was  the  reply,  ‘  but  I  tried  very  hard.’  Throughout  life, 
self-will  was,  as  Newman  implies,  his  besetting  sin.  During 
his  illness  in  Sicily  in  1833  he  recalls  instances  of  his  self- 
willed  conduct,  and  ‘  felt  that  God  was  fighting  against  me, 
‘  and  felt — at  last  I  knew  why — it  was  for  self-will.’  His 
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taste  for  literature  was  precocious.  Its  only  rival  in  his 
heart  was  his  passion  for  music.  Before  he  was  fifteen  ho 
noted  in  his  diary,  not  only  events,  but  verses,  moral  axioms, 
and  dreams ;  he  wrote  a  drama,  composed  the  words  and  tunes 
of  a  burlesque  opera,  and  conducted  two  school  periodicals. 
He  was  already  an  omnivorous  reader.  Walter  Scott  was 
his  favourite  author,  and  no  student  of  his  writings  needs  to 
be  reminded  how  abundant  is  his  command  of  appropriate 
illustrations  from  the  great  poet  and  novelist,  whom  he 
regarded  as  the  literary  precursor  of  the  Tractarian 
movement.  Child  though  he  was,  he  had  early  begun  to 
reflect  that  he  was  a  responsible  being,  and  to  ponder  on 
what  he  was,  whence  he  came,  whither  he  tended,  what  was 
required  of  him.  He  seems  to  have  owed  his  first  love  of 
the  Bible  to  his  aunt,  Elizabeth  Newman.  What  religion  he 
possessed  inclined  on  one  side  to  superstition,  on  another  to 
a  study  of  the  difiiculties  of  faith.  In  the  dark  he  always 
crossed  himself.  Perhaps  the  feeling  that  prompted  him  is 
that  of  the  second  stanza  of  his  poem  on  the  Sign  of  the 
Cross : — 

*  And  who  shall  say,  but  hateful  spirits  around, 

For  their  brief  hour  unbound. 

Shudder  to  see  and  wail  their  overthrow.’ 

At  the  same  time  he  delighted  in  Hume’s  essays  and 
Paine’s  tracts  against  the  Old  Testament.  He  also  read 
and  translated  infidel  passages  from  Voltaire.  His  imagina¬ 
tion  was  peculiarly  strong.  Many  children  besides  Newman 
have  wished  the  ‘  Arabian  Tales  ’  were  true,  or  brooded  over 
talismans  and  magical  influences.  But  few  boys  think  that 
life  is  a  dream,  or  fancy  themselves  to  be  unsubstantial 
angels,  or  believe  that  the  world  around  them  is  a  deception 
in  which  their  fellow  angels  deceive  them  with  the  unreal 
semblance  of  a  material  universe.  Here  are  already  the 
germs  of  that  idealism  and  intense  mental  subjectivity  which 
became  such  marked  features  of  his  mind.  Childish 
imaginings  such  as  these  predisposed  him  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts  on  the  only  two  supremely  self-evident  beingSt 
himself  and  his  Creator,  and  to  question  whether  anything 
else  has  an  existence  separable  from  the  impression  which  it 
produces  upon  the  senses. 

Up  to  the  age  of  fifteen  Newman  remained  without  definite 
opinions  in  matters  of  religion,  aspiring  to  be  virtuous  rather 
than  religious,  and  finding  something  which  he  disliked 
in  the  latter  idea.  But  between  August  and  December  1816, 
he  fell  under  the  influence  of  the  Kev.  Walter  Mayer,  a  high 
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Calvinist,  and  one  of  the  classical  masters  at  Ealing  School. 
Looking  back  on  this  period,  he  could  not  imagine  or 
realise  the  identity  of  the  same  boy  before,  and  after,  August 
1816.  The  deep  impressions  of  a  definite  creed  were  to  him 
the  beginning  of  a  new  life.  They  effected  what  he  called 
his  ‘conversion.’  With  that  striving  for  moral  self-improve¬ 
ment  which  always  characterised  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
prove  the  reality  of  the  change  by  increased  strictness  of 
conduct.  His  schoolfellows  had  never  known  him  to  play  a 
game ;  but  now  he  di’ew  up  reasons  for  giving  up  recreations 
of  every  kind.  He  felt  strongly  convinced  that  God  willed 
him  to  lead  a  single  life.  He  inclined  towards  missionary 
work ;  he  grew  absorbed  in  theological  subjects,  and  from 
1816  till  the  day  of  his  death  the  absorption  continued. 
His  reading  principally  lay  among  divines  of  the  Evangelical 
School,  such  as  Thomas  Scott,  Jones  of  Nayland,  Bishop 
Beveridge,  Romaine,  and  Doddridge.  Three  books  of  a 
different  complexion  also  helped  to  form  his  character. 
Milner’s  ‘  Church  History  ’  fascinated  him  by  its  quotations 
from  the  Fathers.  The  ‘  Serious  Call  ’  of  William  Law,  the 
Nonjuring  divine  who  so  powerfully  influenced  Wesley,  ap¬ 
pealed  to  the  religious  mysticism  of  his  character.  Bishop 
Newton’s  work  ‘  On  the  Prophecies  ’  convinced  him  that  the 
Pope  was  anti-Christ — a  conviction  which  he  did  not 
abandon  till  1843.  Yet  under  the  thin  garb  of  evangelical 
Calvinism,  which  was  the  persuasion  of  his  earlier  years,  we 
trace  the  strong  lineaments  of  Catholic  asceticism  and 
Catholic  mysticism,  destined  to  predominate  over  his  later 
life.  He  was  following  by  devious  paths  a  course  of  his 
own,  that  led  him  at  last  to  the  very  point  at  which  he  least 
expected,  at  the  outset,  to  arrive ;  and  during  all  these  ten¬ 
tative  years  it  cannot  be  said  that  his  conduct  and  his 
beliefs  were  altogether  those  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  England  or  of  a  priest  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Newman  never  questioned  the  reality  of  what  he  called  his 
conversion,  which  cut  at  the  root  of  doubt  and  provided  a 
chain  complete  in  every  link  between  God  and  the  soul.  ‘  I 
‘  know  I  am  right,’  he  says  in  a  MS.  book  of  1817.  ‘  How  do 
‘  you  know  it  ?  I  know,  I  know.’  Yet,  in  the  technical  sense, 
his  confidence  was  misplaced.  The  creed  which  Scott  and 
Romaine  taught  him  brought  home  to  him  the  vital  truths 
of  Christianity.  It  comforted  him  in  his  most  forlorn  moods 
after  his  failure  at  Oxford.  It  protected  him  during  the 
most  perilous  years  of  a  young  man’s  life.  It  trained  him 
in  habits  of  devotion.  It  educated  him  for  the  Christian 
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ministry.  But,  as  a  doctrinal  system,  he  afterwards  reflected 
that  it  had  never  satisfied  his  religious  experiences.  He 
never  knew  what  conversion  meant  in  the  evangelical  sense, 
nor  felt  those  emotions  which  are  the  prescribed  signs  of  the 
moral  change.  In  1821  he  says  that  he  is  obliged,  in  speak¬ 
ing  of  conversion,  ‘  to  adopt  the  language  of  books.  For  my 
‘  own  feelings,  as  far  as  I  remember,  were  so  different  from 
‘  any  account  I  have  ever  read  that  I  dare  not  go  by  what 
‘  may  be  an  individual  case.’ 

At  the  moment  when  Newman  went  to  the  university  he 
appears  to  have  been  still  under  the  influence  of  evangelical 
teaching.  From  1816  to  1824  it  retained  its  hold  upon  his 
mind,  and  only  began  to  relax  its  grasp  after  his  election  to  a 
Fellowship  at  Oriel.  In  December  1816,  when  he  was  still 
two  months  short  of  sixteen,  he  Aatriculated  at  Oxford. 
Chance  determined  his  choice  both  of  university  and  college. 
When  in  the  following  summer  he  went  into  residence  at 
Trinity,  the  term  was  already  nearly  over,  the  lectures  had 
ended,  the  examinations  were  begun.  Solitary,  low-spirited 
from  the  weakness  of  his  eyes,  disgusted  with  the  conversation 
and  habits  of  his  companions,  he  was  left,  and  desired  to  be, 
alone.  Yet  in  the  few  days  which  remained  of  the  expiring 
term,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  another  freshman,  three 
years  older  than  himself.  John  Bowden  became  his  insepar¬ 
able  friend.  At  Oxford  the  two  young  men  lived  in  each  other’s 
rooms,  till  undergraduates  mistook  the  one  for  the  other. 
They  read,  walked,  boated,  ate  together ;  they  visited  at  each 
other’s  homes ;  they  conducted  a  periodical  together  called 
‘  The  Undergraduate  ’ ;  they  collaborated  in  a  poem  on 
St.  Bartholomew’s  Day.  The  same  intimacy  continued  till 
Bowden’s  death.  It  was  perpetuated  in  his  sons,  two  of 
whom  became  fathers  in  the  Oratory.  In  September  1814, 
at  the  moment  when  Newman  was  passing  through  the 
acutest  period  of  his  mental  distress,  Bowden  died. 

‘  He  is  my  oldest  friend,’  writes  Newman  a  few  weeks  before  his 
final  separation  from  his  university.  ‘  I  have  been  intimate  with  him 
for  above  twenty-seven  years.  He  was  sent  to  call  on  me  the  day 
after  I  came  into  residence  ;  he  introduced  me  to  college  and  university  ; 
he  is  the  link  between  me  and  Oxford.  I  have  ever  known  Oxford  in 
him.  In  lo.sing  him  I  seem  to  lose  Oxford.’ 

At  Trinity  Newman  soon  established  a  reputation.  His 
tutor,  known  to  many  generations  of  Oxonians  as  ‘  Tommy  ’ 
Short,  speedily  recognised  his  powers.  By  his  advice 
Newman  competed  for  an  open  scholarship.  He  obtained  it, 
and  the  success  proved  to  be  the  only  distinction  of  his 
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undergraduate  career.  To  liis  subsequent  failure  many 
causes  contributed.  Home  troubles,  bis  absorption  in  theo¬ 
logical  topics,  his  private  school  training,  his  youth  and 
mental  immaturity,  placed  him  at  a  disadvantage.  He  read 
too  discursively.  Not  only  did  he  find  time  to  make  the 
poems  of  Crabbe,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey  lifelong  friends, 
but  he  embraced  subjects  which,  like  geology,  Gibbon, 
modern  history,  and  original  essays,  lay  outside  the  curriculum 
of  classical  or  mathematical  honours.  Above  all,  he  over¬ 
worked  himself. 

‘During the  long  vacation  of  1819,’  he  says,  ‘I  read  nearly  at  the 
rate  of  nine  hours  a  day.  From  that  time  to  my  examination  in 
November  1820,  it  was  almost  a  continuous  mass  of  reading.  I 
stayed  in  Oxford  during  the  vacations,  got  up  in  winter  and  summer  at 
five  or  six,  hardly  allowed  myself  time  for  my  meals,  and  then  ate, 
indeed,  the  bread  of  carefulness  During  twenty  out  of  the  twenty- 
four  weeks  immediately  preceding  my  examination  I  fagged  at  an 
average  of  more  than  twelve  hours  a  day.  If  one  day  I  read  only  nine, 
I  read  the  next  fifteen.’ 

Such  incessant  application  told  severely  on  the  constitu  - 
tion  of  a  lad  of  nineteen.  In  the  schools  he  lost  his  head, 
and  completely  broke  down.  In  the  mathematical  class  list 
his  name  did  not  appear  at  all ;  in  classics  it  was  found  in 
the  lower  division  of  the  second  class,  a  place  which  would 
now  be  equivalent  to  a  third  or  a  fourth  class. 

His  failure  had,  humanly  speaking,  important  results. 
During  his  undergraduate  career  he  hoped,  as  he  says,  great 
things  for  himself.  From  1818  to  1820  he  dreamed  of 
worldly  fame  and  success.  He  did  not  intend  to  take  orders, 
but  proposed  to  go  to  the  bar.  The  ‘  pleader’s  skill,’  of 
which  he  speaks  in  his  ‘  Poems,’  was  the  object  of  his  secular 
ambition,  and  he  was  already  entered  at  Lincoln’s  Inn. 
But  his  failure  in  the  schools,  his  desire  to  help  his  brother 
Francis,  and  the  gradual  deepening  of  his  religious  convic¬ 
tions,  led  to  his  decision  in  1821  of  taking  orders.  He 
determined  to  remain  in  Oxford,  supporting  himself  on  his 
scholarship  and  his  pupils.  He  began  to  hope  that  he  might 
retrieve  his  previous  disasters.  He  aspired  to  a  Fellowship. 
The  history  of  the  effort,  the  failure,  the  revived  hopes,  and 
the  struggle  to  conquer  ambition  of  worldly  success,  are 
characteristic  of  Newman’s  matured  mind.  He  showed  that 
intense  industry  and  that  capacity  for  taking  pains  which  he 
displayed  in  after  life.  His  defeat  neither  shook  his  con¬ 
sciousness  of  mental  strength  nor  disturbed  the  unconquer¬ 
able  conviction  that  his  place  in  the  schools  was  no  true  test 
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of  liis  intellectual  merits.  With  buoyant  hopefulness  he 
conceived  ‘  the  audacious  idea  ’  of  standing  for  a  Fellowship 
at  Oriel  College,  which  was  then  considered  the  blue  ribbon 
of  university  life.  Presided  over  by  Copleston,  ‘  the  Oriel 
‘  teapot  ’  was  renowned  throughout  England.  The  year 
which  succeeded  his  failure  in  the  public  examinations  was 
partly  spent  in  the  study  of  miscellaneous  subjects  such  as 
anatomy,  mineralogy,  chemistry,  or  musical  composition, 
partly  in  special  preparation  for  the  approaching  ordeal. 
The  examination  for  the  Fellowship  took  place  in  April  1822. 
With  that  curious  habit  of  reading  encouragement  in 
external  events  which  afterwards  grew  more  strongly  upon 
him,  he  thought  the  motto  on  a  painted  window  in  the 
college  hall.  Pie  redone  ie,  was  a  good  omen.  Before  the 
examination  began  he  was  hopeful.  Halfway  through  he 
was  in  despair.  He  was  only  restrained  from  retiring  by 
the  advice  of  Short.  On  April  12,  1822,  ‘  the  provost’s 
‘  butler,  to  whom  it  fell  by  usage  to  take  the  news  to  the 
‘  fortunate  candidate,  made  his  way  to  Mr.  Newman’s  lodgings 
‘  in  Broad  Street,’  to  summon  him  to  the  Oriel  common 
room.  He  found  the  newly  elected  Fellow  playing  on  the 
violin.  The  ‘Autobiographical  Memoir,’  in  spite  of  its 
attempted  detachment,  shows  the  keenness  with  which 
Newman,  after  the  lapse  cf  fifty  years,  remembered  every 
detail  of  that  eventful  day.  His  words  will  bring  back  to 
others  the  most  memorable  day  in  their  lives — a  day  perhaps 
in  their  case  remembered  the  more  vividly  as  the  one  bright 
spot  in  an  otherwise  undistinguished  career.  ‘  I  am  abso- 
‘  lutely  a  member  of  the  common  room,’  he  writes  to  his 
father,  ‘  am  called  by  them  “  Newman,”  and  am  abashed, 
‘  and  find  I  must  soon  learn  to  call  them  “  Keble,” 
‘  “  Hawkins,”  “  Tyler.”  ’  How  pathetic,  viewed  in  the  light 
of  subsequent  events,  are  the  words  of  the  Memoir :  ‘  He 
‘  never  wished  anything  better  or  higher  than,  in  the  words 
‘  of  the  epitaph,  “  to  live  and  die  a  Fellow  of  Oriel.”  ’ 

Newman’s  election  brought  him  under  new  influences. 
The  years  1824-32  form  the  third  period  of  his  life.  It  is  a 
period  of  expansion,  during  which  his  mind  slowly  matured. 
It  is  especially  marked  by  his  gradual  abandonment  of 
evangelical  principles,  by  the  revival  of  his  inclination 
towards  intellectual  distinction  and  rationalistic  views  of 
theology,  and,  lastly,  by  his  growing  sympathies  with  men 
like  Keble  and  Hurrell  Froude.  In  his  religious  tenets  he 
had  few  sympathisers  among  the  members  of  the  Oriel 
common  room.  Shy,  awkward,  keenly  self-conscious,  isolated 
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from  the  Fellows  by  his  Calvinistic  belief,  he  had  at  first 
shrunk  into  himself.  His  extreme  reticence  and  reserve  dis¬ 
concerted  all  advances.  The  college  authorities  began  to 
distrust  their  high  estimate  of  their  unformed  probationer, 
and  to  fear  that  his  failure  in  the  class  lists  was  a  truer  test 
of  his  intellectual  capacity  than  their  own  examination.  In 
their  doubts  they  put  him  into  the  hands  of  Whately.  Two 
minds  more  differently  constituted  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  dress  in  which  Whately  appeared  in  1813 — a  peagreen 
coat,  white  waistcoat,  stone  coloured  shorts,  and  flesh- 
coloured  silk  stockings — seems  not  inappropriate  to  a  man 
who  ate,  drank,  and  joked  like  Hercules  in  the  ‘  Alcestis.’ 
He  was  a  hard,  robust  reasoner,  merciless  to  the  opinions  of 
others,  positive,  and  even  rude,  in  the  enunciation  of  his 
own  views.  He  regarded  high  and  low  Church  as  equal 
bigotries,  and  spoke  of  the  Fathers  as  ‘  certain  old  divines.’ 
Without  taste  for  history  or  for  scholarship,  he  exulted  in 
the  intellectual  triumphs  of  free  speculation.  He  delighted 
especially  in  dissipating,  with  homely  humour  and  with  close 
argument,  the  haze  in  which  men  of  half  opinions  envelope 
their  views.  His  influence  on  religious  thought  was  rather 
destructive  than  constructive,  and  he  was  therefore  suspected, 
probably  with  injustice,  of  having  no  affirmative  opinions  of 
his  own.  His  logical  mind  assailed  the  unreal  defences 
which  were  set  up  round  Church  and  State.  In  this  point 
at  least  he  was  in  sympathy  with  Newman,  though  nothing 
can  be  further  from  the  method  of  the  author  of  ‘  Lead, 

‘  kindly  Light,’  than  Whately’s  determination  to  test  all 
propositions  by  their  ultimate  results.  Though  fifteen  years 
older  than  his  companion,  Whately’s  free  and  easy  manner, 
wealth  of  information,  originality  of  mind,  and  power  of 
forcible,  witty  expression,  conquered  the  reserve  of  the  bash¬ 
ful  probationer.  Whately  recognised  in  his  young  companion 
‘  the  clearest  headed  man  he  knew,’  while  Newman  com¬ 
pared  his  Mentor  to  ‘  a  bright  June  sun,  tempered  by  a  March 
‘  north-easter.  His  kindness  for  me,’  he  adds,  ‘  I  cannot 
‘  soon  forget.  He  brought  me  forward,  made  me  knowm, 

‘  spoke  well  of  me,  and  gave  me  confidence  in  myself.’ 

From  1824  to  1826  Whately’s  influence  was  paramount. 
He  taught  the  younger  man  to  think  for  himself  and  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet.  He  imbued  him  also  with  the  idea  of  the 
Christian  Church  as  a  Divine  appointment,  independent  of 
the  State,  endowed  with  rights,  prerogatives,  and  powers  of 
its  own.  Other,  but  slighter,  intellectual  influences  were 
those  of  Lloyd,  the  Begins  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  of 
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Pusey.  Pusey,  though  junior  to  Newman  in  university 
standing,  was  six  months  older  in  age.  For  his  abilities,  and 
still  more  for  his  character,  Newman  entertained  profound 
respect.  But  between  the  two  men  a  mutual  restraint 
existed  which  prevented  either  from  opening  his  whole  mind 
t)  the  other.  A  more  definite  impression  was  made  by 
Hawkins,  afterwards  Provost  of  Oriel,  and  then  Vicar  of 
St.  Mary’s.  Both  directly  and  indirectly,  Hawkins  detached 
Newman  from  his  earlier  creed.  Similar  results  followed 
from  his  intimacy  with  Blanco  White  and  the  Eev.  W. 
James.  He  began  to  regard  the  Church  as  a  visible  body, 
maintaining  the  apostolical  succession  among  its  ministers, 
offering  divine  grace  through  the  channels  of  its  sacraments, 
possessing  in  tradition,  of  which  it  was  the  depositary,  the 
means  of  ascertaining  the  truths  of  Christianity.  Practical 
experience  enforced  these  intellectual  infiuences.  Ordained 
in  1824,  he  found,  as  curate  of  St.  Clement’s,  that  the 
religion  which  he  had  learned  from  Scott  ‘  would  not  work,’ 
that  it  was  ‘  unreal,’  and  that  Calvinism  supplied  no  key  to 
the  phenomena  of  nature  as  they  actually  occur  in  the 
world. 

While  Calvinism  thus  lost  its  hold  on  his  mind,  Whately’s 
intellectual  infiuence  was  also  waning.  In  1826  Newman 
became  tutor  of  Oriel.  His  removal  from  St;  Alban  Hall 
diminished  his  personal  contact  with  Whately,  and  growing 
divergencies  of  opinion  widened  the  gap.  Nothing  con¬ 
tributed  more  directly  to  accelerate  this  cessation  of 
intimacy  than  Newman’s  friendship  with  Hurrell  Froude. 
Fronde’s  election  to  a  fellowship  at  Oriel  in  1826  was  in 
fact  the  most  momentous  event  in  this  part  of  his  life. 
Newman’s  hardest  struggle  was  with  the  fascinations  of 
intellectual  greatness.  Always  strong,  the  old  desires  had 
received  new  impulse  from  Whately.  In  Froude  he  met  a 
man  who  had  resisted  the  same  fascinations,  conquered  the 
temptation  towards  a  rationalising  view  of  theology,  and 
deliberately  preferred  the  attainment  of  moral  excellence. 
A  similar  struggle  now  began  in  Newman.  On  the  side  of 
moral  excellence,  and  against  the  charm  of  mere  intellectual 
greatness,  were  ranged  a  number  of  converging  influences, 
among  which  stand  out  conspicuously  men  of  the  stamp  of 
Froude  and  Keble,  his  own  serious  illness,  the  death  of  his 
sister  Mary,  and  the  course  of  his  reading.  The  next  six 
years  are  the  scene  of  a  conflict  in  which  Newman  at  last 
succeeded  in  reducing  every  thought  into  captivity  to  the 
obedience  of  Christ. 
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Froude’s  Diary,  published  after  bis  death,  shows  with  what 
anxious  care  he  secretly  trained  himself,  as  in  God’s  presence, 
in  that  discipline  which  shuns  the  light  of  the  world. 
Scrupulously  attentive  to  the  inward  and  spiritual  part  of 
religion,  Froude  also  valued  highly  its  outward  aspects — its 
sacraments.  Church  polity,  and  public  worship.  To  awaken 
in  others  a  similar  sense  of  the  importance  of  these  visible 
agents,  and  to  restore  the  use  of  what  he  considered  to  be 
the  sacred  and  necessary  aids  to  inward  sanctification,  were 
objects  on  which  he  almost  exclusively  thought,  wrote,  and 
spoke.  Entirely  possessed  by  one  subject,  his  presence 
affected  his  friends  as  a  spiritual  influence.  His  suggestive¬ 
ness  and  originality  of  thought,  together  with  his  fire  and 
brightness,  gave  new  inspirations  and  fresh  impulses  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Even  beyond  the  weight  of 
his  arguments,  or  the  force  of  his  striking  imagery,  or  the 
captivating  turns  of  his  expression,  his  manner  of  saying 
things  carried  conviction.  A  downright  speaker,  a  fearless 
and  pungent  critic,  his  temperament  was  impetuous,  enthu¬ 
siastic,  adventurous.  On  political  questions  he  looked 
through  ecclesiastical  spectacles.  A  high  Tory  of  the 
Cavalier  stamp,  he  infected  both  Newman  and  Keble  with  a 
hatred  of  Liberalism,  which  was  nonjuring  in  its  ferocity. 
The  following  characteristic  sentence  illustrates  his  temper  : 

‘  How  Whiggery  has  by  degrees  taken  up  all  the  filth  that 
‘  has  been  secreted  in  the  fermentation  of  human  thought ! 

‘  Puritanism,  Latitudinarianism,  Popery,  Infidelity;  they 
‘  have  it  all  now,  and  good  luck  to  them  I  ’  Such  was  the 
man  who  now  gained  ascendency  over  Newman.  Such 
also  is,  we  may  add,  the  type  of  man  who,  but  for  the  sober¬ 
ing  effect  of  Erastianism,  would  long  ago  have  involved 
Church  and  State  in  the  internecine  struggles  with  which 
we  are  familiar  on  the  Continent. 

Through  Froude,  Newman  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Keble,  towards  whom  he  had  always  been  most  powerfully 
attracted.  Keble’s  singularly  simple  and  holy  character 
was  combined  with  great  intellectual  power  and  an  indomit¬ 
able  firmness  of  resolution.  A  curious  vein  of  sternness  ran 
through  his  nature.  He  hated  humbug.  He  refused  quarter 
to  insubordination,  or  resistance  to  things  established.  He 
was  intolerant  of  the  opinions  of  opponents.  He  himself 
deferred  absolutely  to  authority,  whether  it  was  the 
authority  of  antiquity,  or  of  conscience,  or  of  the  Church,  or 
of  the  Bible,  or  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors.  He  always 
endeavoured  to  find  some  external  primary  sanction  for  his 
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opinions.  His  ideas  were  rather  intuitional  and  instinctive 
than  the  product  of  intellectual  reasoning.  They  were  the 
visions  of  a  poet,  not  the  proofs  of  a  logician.  Over  New¬ 
man  he  exercised  a  stimulating,  over  Froude  a  moderating, 
influence.  With  the  same  sense  of  the  value  of  outward 
religion,  and  the  same  effort  at  its  inward  realisation,  he  was 
gentler  and  less  defiant  than  Froude  in  his  expressions.  To 
Newman  many  of  his  opinions  came  with  the  novelty  of  a 
revelation.  In  his  relations  with  him  Newman  compared 
himself  to  a  pane  of  glass,  which  transmitted  heat,  being 
cold  itself.  Even  in  1833  he  felt  that  he  was  only  develop¬ 
ing  Keble’s  convictions,  giving  logical  form  and  consistency 
to  his  ideas,  interpreting  them  to  the  outside  world  by  the 
force  of  his  own  rhetorical  gifts. 

Newman’s  intimacy  with  Keble  began  in  1828.  He  had 
already  found  in  the  ‘  Christian  Year  ’  the  expression  and 
the  confirmation  of  two  principles,  which  he  firmly,  but  less 
articulately,  held.  One  of  these  was  his  childish  idea  of  the 
unreality  of  material  phenomena.  Eeinforced  and  illustrated 
by  Keble’s  poetic  vision  from  every  department  of  nature,  it 
naturally  led  to  the  sacramental  view,  which  treats  the  world 
of  sense  as  the  veil  and  curtain  of  God’s  presence,  and  re¬ 
gards  the  external  system  as  the  type  and  instrument  of 
higher  and  more  momentous,  though  unseen,  realities. 
When  Keble  writes  of  the  lessons  of  spring — 

‘  Every  leaf  in  every  nook, 

Every  wave  in  every  brook, 

Chanting  with  a  solemn  voice, 

Minds  us  of  a  better  choice.’ — 

Newman  can  hardly  believe  that  the  poet  has  not  borrowed 
the  thought  from  him.  The  same  tone  of  thought  and 
feeling  inspires  some  of  the  most  poetical  passages  in  the 
volume.  Similarly  he  found  the  poems  full  of  that  moral 
truth  which  illustrates  his  second  principle.  They  confirmed 
him  in  his  acceptance  of  Butler’s  rule  that  ‘  Probability  is 
‘  the  only  guide  of  life,’  while  they  brought  home  to  him 
with  new  force  the  cogency  of  faith,  and  its  dependence  on 
the  moral  attitude  of  the  believer.  They  showed  him  that 
certainty  in  matters  of  religion  is  less  due  to  the  inherent 
probabilities  which  commend  it,  than  to  the  reverence  and 
love  by  which  it  is  accepted.  These  feelings  of  the  heart 
give  to  probability  a  new  assurance,  and  impart  to  it  the 
inherent  weight  of  internal  conviction.  Moral  truth  could 
not,  he  thought,  be  proved.  Logically  it  may  often  be  re¬ 
futed.  None  the  less  it  is  attainable  by  the  perception  of 
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formed  and  disciplined  minds.  It  is  within  the  apprehen¬ 
sion  of  love  and  reverence.  This  teaching,  which  Newman 
drew  from  the  ‘  Christian  Year,’  confirmed  him  in  his  pre¬ 
vious  beliefs.  The  certainties  which  intellectual  greatness 
could  not  supply  might  be  gained  through  moral  excellence. 
In  personal  holiness,  and  the  unclouded  eye  of  faith,  lay  his 
escape  from  the  danger  of  losing  absolute  convictions,  of 
considering  all  conclusions  doubtful,  of  resolving  truth  into 
matter  of  opinion,  of  abandoning  assent  to  propositions 
which  were  incapable  of  scientific  proof. 

His  own  serious  illness  and  the  death  of  his  sister  Mary 
brought  home  to  him  with  personal  force  the  transitoriness  of 
life,  and  confirmed  him  in  his  view  of  its  sacramental  charac¬ 
ter.  His  poems  and  his  letters  show  how  keenly  he  felt  his 
bereavement.  Mary  Newman  died  in  January,  1828.  The 
first  two  poems  in  which  he  showed  any  trace  of  poetic 
power  are  inspired  by  a  sense  of  his  loss — ‘  Consolations  in 
‘  Bereavement,’  and  ‘  Voices  from  Afar.’  Her  death  gave  a 
new  meaning  to  nature.  ‘  Dear  Mary,’  he  writes,  ‘  seems 
‘  embodied  in  every  tree,  and  hid  behind  every  hill.  What 
‘  a  veil  and  curtain  the  world  of  sense  is  ! — beautiful,  but 
‘  still  a  veil.’  Months  later  he  writes  in  the  same  spirit ; 

‘  I  have  learned  to  like  dying  trees  and  black  meadows  ; 

‘  swamps  have  their  grace  and  fogs  their  sweetness.  A 
‘  solemn  voice  seems  to  chant  from  everything.  I  know 
‘  whose  voice  it  is — her  dear  voice.  Her  form  is  almost 
‘  nightly  before  me,  when  I  have  put  out  the  light  and  lain 
‘  down.’ 

Under  the  influence  of  Froude  and  Keble,  Newman  rapidly 
passed  into  a  different  field  of  thought  from  that  in  which 
he  moved  with  Whately.  The  tendency  was  increased  by 
the  course  of  his  reading.  He  had  embraced  the  idea  that 
antiquity  was  the  true  exponent  of  Christian  doctrine, 
and  the  true  basis  of  the  Church  in  England.  He  began  to 
read  the  Fathers  chronologically.  Towards  the  Alexandrine 
school  he  was  especially  attracted.  Here  he  found  worked 
out  in  infinite  detail  his  own  sacramental  theories.  As 
Athanasius  was  his  hero  in  the  world  of  action,  so  Clement 
and  Origen  fascinated  him  in  the  domain  of  thought.  He 
was  delighted  with  their  realism,  which  assumes  something 
to  be  known  behind  visible  phenomena  and  their  laws. 
With  them  he  insisted  upon  an  exoteric  and  an  esoteric  mani¬ 
festation  of  doctrine,  upon  a  disciplina  arcani,  upon  a  literal 
and  a  mystical  exegesis.  He  looked  with  their  eyes  upon 
the  visible  framework  which  concealed,  while  it  suggested. 
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the  living  truth.  Like  them  he  regarded  nature  as  a  parable. 
Scripture  as  an  allegory,  heathen  civilisation  as  a  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  Gospel.  Like  them,  again,  he  regarded  the 
angels  as  divine  ministers  who  conduct  the  economy  of  the 
visible  world — beings  who  direct  the  laws  of  nature,  and 
whose  robes  and  ornaments  are  seen  and  felt  in  light  and 
heat  and  motion  and  beauty. 

In  1828  Newman  had  become  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s.  He 
had  surrendered  his  Evangelical  creed.  Froude,  Keble,  and 
the  Fathers,  had  replaced  the  influence  of  Whately.  The 
pursuit  of  intellectual  greatness  was  abandoned  for  that  of 
moral  excellence.  Inward  perception  was  installed  in  the 
place  of  reason  as  the  basis  of  religious  truth.  Eespect  for 
Church  polity.  Sacraments,  and  public  worship  increased 
rather  than  diminished  his  attention  to  the  inward  and 
spiritual  part  of  religion.  He  began  to  be  known,  and  to  be 
a  power  in  Oxford.  Already  Whately  had  detected  in  him 
the  party  leader  of  the  future.  He  exercised  over  young 
men  the  personal  attraction  of  goodness.  Among  his  con¬ 
temporaries  he  had  formed  a  dining  club,  of  which  plain 
fare  was  the  external  feature.  In  a  wider  range  his  sermons 
at  St.  Mary’s  began  to  attract  increasing  attention,  from 
their  exquisite  descriptive  passages,  their  insight  into  the 
waywardness  of  the  human  heart,  their  severe  austerity, 
their  passages  of  tenderness,  their  lofty  bursts  of  indignant 
fervour.  The  solemn  music  of  the  penetrating  voice,  and 
the  charm  of  the  figure  on  which  personal  purity  had  set  its 
stamp  and  seal,  drove  home  his  pitying,  but  unsparing, 
meditations  on  human  responsibilities,  while  his  wide  sym¬ 
pathy  and  rich  experience  enforced  them  with  a  fertility  of 
illustration  which  gave  his  words  a  personal  and  individual 
application  to  the  secret  consciousness  of  each  one  of  his 
hearers.  But  there  was  as  yet  no  sign  of  the  inauguration 
of  any  movement.  Some  external  causes  were  still  wanting 
for  its  initiation.  Those  causes  were  found  in  the  loss  of 
his  tutorship  and  political  events. 

Humanly  speaking,  Newman’s  loss  of  his  tutorship  origi¬ 
nated  the  Tractarian  movement.  Had  Newman  remained 
a  tutor  of  Oriel,  or  had  Keble  been  elected  Provost  in  the 
place  of  Hawkins,  for  whom  Newman  voted,  the  Tracts 
would  not  have  been  w’ritten.  Deprived  of  his  tutorship, 
Newman  sought  outside  the  walls  of  the  college  the  influ¬ 
ence  denied  him  within.  The  care  of  the  undergraduates 
at  Oriel  was  in  1827  entrusted  to  four  tutors — Dornford, 
Newman,  Robert  Wilberforce,  and  Froude.  The  three  latter 
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tutors  regarded  their  duties  not  as  disciplinary  or  secular, 
but  as  pastoral  and  religious.  They  aspired  to  be  some¬ 
thing  different  from  academical  policemen.  It  was  only 
this  view  of  the  tutorial  office  which,  in  Newman’s  mind, 
made  the  retention  of  a  tutorship  consistent  with  his  ordi¬ 
nation  vows.  He  regarded  his  work  as  a  missionary  enter¬ 
prise,  which  satisfied  his  earlier  ambition  of  imitating  the 
career  of  Henry  Martin.  Like  his  own  snapdragon,  rooted 
in  the  walls  of  buttressed  towers,  he  was  to  be  a  witness  to 
the  unseen,  and  if  he  could  fitly  discharge  this  office — 

‘  .  .  .  Then  well  might  I 
In  college  cloister  live  and  die.’ 

His  view  of  secular  education  remained  a  principle  of  his 
life.  In  1879,  when  he  received  congratulations  on  his 
elevation  to  the  Cardinalate,  he  said — ‘  I  never  would  allow 
‘  that  in  teaching  the  classics  I  was  absolved  from  carrying 
‘  on  by  means  of  them  an  ethical  teaching  in  the  minds  of 
‘  my  pupils.’  But,  on  the  present  occasion,  Hawkins  took 
the  more  conventional  view  of  the  tutorial  functions,  and 
after  a  protracted  struggle  his  opinion  prevailed.  He  re¬ 
fused  to  assign  to  the  three  tutors  any  more  pupils.  Thus, 
Newman’s  tenure  of  the  tutorship  came  to  an  end  in 
1832,  when  his  pupils,  all  but  a  few,  had  taken  their  B.A. 
degrees. 

From  1830  onwards,  Newman  was  obliged  to  contemplate 
the  approaching  termination  of  his  tutorial  duties,  and 
forced  to  seek  some  external  sphere  for  his  energies  outside 
the  walls  of  his  college.  He  found  his  work  in  the  existing 
conditions  and  dangers  of  the  Church.  In  the  first  twenty- 
five  years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  religious  earnestness 
was  almost  confined  to  that  section  of  the  clergy  which 
accepted,  not  without  a  touch  of  self-complacency,  the  name 
of  Evangelicals.  Outside  this  section  religious  emotion  was 
derided ;  Christian  dogma  was  scouted ;  Blair’s  appeals  to 
domestic  respectability  touched  the  high-water  mark  of  theo¬ 
logy.  A  thousand  swore  by  God,  where  one  prayed  to  Him. 
So  long  as  the  tenets  of  the  Evangelicals  were  instinct  with 
life,  their  example  rebuked  the  apathy  of  the  torpid.  They 
did  the  work  of  Christianity  in  England  ;  they  inaugurated 
great  missionary  and  philanthropic  enterprises.  But  here, 
too,  the  pure  zeal  of  youth  degenerated  into  religious  world¬ 
liness,  or  was  tarnished  by  political  agitation.  Their  decay 
revealed  defects  which  their  practical  virtues  had  concealed. 
Their  intellectual  and  artistic  barrenness  had  been  over- 
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looked ;  the  inelastic  chain  of  their  narrow  creed  was  hidden. 
Now  men  awoke  to  the  fact  that  the  Evangelical  school 
had  created  no  literature  and  attracted  no  men  of  genius, 
had  despised  philosophy,  degraded  art,  barely  tolerated 
scholarship,  and  satisfied  scarcely  any  intellectual  want.  In 
the  decadence  of  the  Evangelicals,  these  deficiencies  were 
apparent.  Weak  even  where  she  was  strongest,  the  Church 
seemed  to  have  lost  all  internal  principles  of  cohesion. 
Drifting  this  way  and  that,  her  adherents  promised  to  melt 
like  a  snowball  in  the  heat  of  trial.  The  talent  of  the  day 
appeared  to  be  against  her.  The  only  powerful  sentiment 
to  which  she  could  appeal  was  dread  of  Popery.  For  fear 
of  transubstantiation  the  sacraments  dwindled  to  ceremo¬ 
nies  ;  alarmed  at  infallibility,  every  man  was  encouraged  to 
form  his  own  creed.  In  the  ‘  Progress  of  Unbelief,’  New¬ 
man  expressed  the  feelings  with  which  the  spectacle  of  the 
Church  inspired  him — 

‘  Now  is  the  Autumn  of  the  Tree  of  Life ; 

Its  leaves  are  shed  upon  the  unthankful  Earth, 

Which  lets  them  whirl  a  prey  to  the  world’s  strife, 

Heartless  to  store  them  for  the  months  of  dearth.’ 

A  wider  gaze  revealed  to  Newman  a  new  spirit  in  the  air. 
It  was  not  only  that  a  point  had  been  reached,  at  which 
tender  consciences  shrank  from  the  contrast  between  the 
practices  and  the  professed  principles  of  the  Church  of 
England.  Everywhere  he  marked  a  spiritual  awakening, 
a  craving  for  a  fuller  system,  a  search  for  higher  principles  in 
religion.  On  all  sides  he  saw  signs  of  a  reaction  against 
utilitarian  ethics,  religion,  and  literature.  In  England  pro¬ 
tests  came  from  Scott,  from  Southey,  from  Wordsworth, 
from  Coleridge.  In  Germany  the  old  Rationalism  was 
giving  place  to  Pantheism,  or  to  the  modified  Lutheranism 
of  Neander,  or  to  fresh  triumphs  of  Romanism.  In  Hol¬ 
land,  efforts  were  made  to  revive  the  strictest  and  most  ex¬ 
clusive  principles  of  religion.  In  Italy,  the  Church  of 
Rome  threw  aside  her  indifference  for  a  new  birth  of  zeal 
and  discipline.  In  France,  the  Romantic  movement  was 
running  its  course ;  a  translation  of  the  Fathers  was  com¬ 
menced  ;  the  influence  of  Chateaubriand  was  at  its  height. 
Newman  saw  that  throughout  Europe  a  simultaneous  re¬ 
action  had  commenced.  He  knew  not  the  direction  in 
which  it  might  turn  in  England.  Elsewhere  it  inclined, 
now  to  Pantheism,  now  to  Popery,  now  to  Mysticism,  now 
to  Infidelity.  One  thing  alone  seemed  to  him  certain. 
The  tone  of  religious  feeling  which  had  prevailed  for  the 
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last  century  was  definitively  silenced.  But  if  the  spirit  of 
Luther  was  dead,  that  of  Loyola  walked  once  more  abroad, 
and  an  enemy  stood  at  the  gate  in  Rationalism. 

How  was  the  crisis  to  be  met  ?  How  was  the  energy  of 
the  Church  to  be  revived,  the  reaction  against  the  cold  ma¬ 
terialism  of  the  day  to  be  utilised,  the  spiritual  reawakening 
to  be  opposed  as  a  barrier,  to  Rome  on  the  one  side,  on  the 
other  to  infidelity  ?  For  the  Church  there  seemed  to  be 
imminent  danger  and  an  exceptional  opportunity.  The 
Evangelicals  were  too  political,  the  two-bottle  orthodox  too 
apathetic,  to  recognise  the  first ;  the  former  were  too  inelastic, 
the  latter  too  colourless  to  seize  the  second.  He  himself 
had  no  plan  to  propose,  and  the  direction  which  he  ulti¬ 
mately  imparted  to  the  movement  was  at  first  the  result 
of  political  feeling.  Absorbed  in  the  solution  of  his  one 
problem,  Newman  had  no  sympathy  or  interest  in  political 
and  social  reform.  On  the  contrary,  he  regarded  the  move¬ 
ment  with  horror.  The  concessions  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and 
Corporations  Act,  seemed  to  him  to  efface  that  character  of 
the  civil  Legislature  which  had  qualified  it  to  be  at  the 
same  time  the  ecclesiastical  Legislature.  In  his  opinion 
they  cancelled  the  conditions  on  which  the  alliance  of 
Church  and  State  was  based.  He  confounded  Liberalism 
in  politics  with  ‘  the  encroachment  of  philosophism  and 
‘  indiflferentism  in  the  Church.’  He  regarded  the  spirit  of 
free  inquiry,  judged  by  its  fruits,  to  be  ‘  a  spirit  of  latitu- 
‘  dinarianism,  indiflferentism,  .and  schism.’  Against  it  he 
wrote  his  fiercest  verses.  He  was  fretted  by  its  success. 
He  identified  it  with  the  revolutionary  principles  of  France. 
He  lost  control  over  himself,  and  screamed  against  it  with 
hysterical  vehemence.  He  opposed  what  he  considered  to 
be  its  manifestations  with  hot-headed  frenzy.  At  home  and 
abroad  events  seemed  to  him  to  portend  a  struggle  for  the 
very  existence  of  Christianity.  He  believed  that  in  England 
the  State  was  preparing  to  cast  oflf  the  Church,  or  to  interfere 
with  her  liberties.  The  threat  to  deprive  the  Church  of  the 
protection  of  the  arm  of  the  flesh  has  always  driven  her 
to  furbish  up  the  spiritual  weapons  which  rust  in  her 
armoury.  The  Church  had  leaned  too  exclusively  on  the 
State.  She  must  now  learn  to  feel  her  own  strength,  to  look 
to  her  own  resources,  to  recognise  that  she  can  boast  an  in  ■ 
dependent  origin,  and  can,  as  she  had  done  before,  exist  in 
a  state  of  independence.  The  same  appeal  had  been  urged 
under  similar  pressure  by  the  great  Anglican  divines  of  the 
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sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But  for  a  century  this 
view  of  the  Church  had  dropped  out  of  sight.  Her  claims 
were  unknown,  regarded  as  dormant  spells,  or  treated  as  hin¬ 
drances  to  the  inner  religious  life.  The  true  notes  of  the 
Church  were  recited  in  the  Creed ;  but  the  words  ‘  One,  Holy, 

‘  Catholic,  Apostolic,’  had  ceased  to  convey  any  definite 
meaning.  The  popular  idea  was  embodied  in  such  tavern 
toasts  as  ‘  The  Church  by  law  established,’  ‘  The  Church  of 
‘  the  majority,’  ‘  Church  and  King,’  ‘  Our  National  Esta- 
‘  blishment.’  But  Newman  believed  that  the  old  truths  were 
capable  of  exciting  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  that  they 
were  not  merely  flags  of  the  battle-field,  but  reproductive 
principles  of  spiritual  vitality.  By  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Primitive  Church  he  hoped  to  raise  a  barrier  against  Popery 
and  infidelity,  to  oppose  a  bulwark  to  State  interference,  to 
revive  a  polity  which  might  be  independent  of  State  protec¬ 
tion,  to  restore  channels  into  which  the  craving  for  a  fuller 
religious  system  might  be  profitably  directed. 

Already  in  1832  Newman  is  aware  that  there  is  work  for 
him  in  Oxford  which  wants  doing  and  which  no  one  else  will 
do.  Half  consciously  he  prepares  for  the  task  before  him. 

‘  It  wants,’  he  said,  ‘  hot-headed  men,  and  such  I  mean  to  be.’ 
At  this  crisis  in  his  history  came  the  definite  parting  of  the 
ways  in  the  invitation  to  accompany  the  Proudes  to  the 
Mediterranean.  The  invitation  was  accepted  in  September 
1832.  In  December  he  started  from  Oxford  to  join  his 
friends  at  Falmouth.  The  next  six  months  form  a  turning 
point  in  his  career  in  the  English  Church. 

Newman  left  Oxford  with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  shortcomings 
and  the  dangers  of  the  Church,  a  strong  conviction  that  an 
inward  change  impended  over  him,  a  firm  impression  that 
some  wider  sphere  of  action  was  opening  before  his  energies. 
As  he  contemplates  the  condition  of  the  Church,  Virgil’s 
‘  exoriare  aliquis  ’  rings  in  his  brain.  He  feels,  like 
Thalaba,  that  he  has  a  task  to  perform.  His  verses,  written 
in  the  first  stage  of  his  journey,  show  how  firmly  he  was 
convinced  of  his  ‘  angelic  guidance  ’ : — 

‘  Are  these  the  tracks  of  some  unearthly  Friend, 

His  footprints,  and  his  vesture  skirts  of  light. 

Who,  as  I  talk  with  men,  conforms  aright 
Their  sympathetic  words,  or  deeds  that  blend 
With  my  hid  thoughts  ?  ’ 

All  these  feelings  gathered  strength  during  his  sojourn 
abroad.  In  his  poems  written  during  this  period  can  be 
traced  his  deepening  perception  of  tie  nature  of  his  task, 
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and  his  rising  hopes  for  the  future  of  the  Church,  stripped 
of  her  temporalities,  but  revivified  as  a  spiritual  power. 
Thus  in  ‘Private  Judgment’  he  says  of  the  pleadings  of 
Mother-Church : — 

‘  Warn  you  and  win  she  shall  and  must, 

For  now  she  lifts  her  from  the  dust, 

To  reign  as  in  her  youth.’ 

Or,  again,  he  bids  ‘  The  Patient  Church  ’  bide  ‘  the  victor’s 
‘  day,’  and 

‘  Wait  the  bright  Advent  that  shall  loose  thy  chain  ! 

E’en  now  the  shadows  break,  and  gleams  divine 
Edge  the  dim  distant  line.’ 

Or,  again,  in  ‘  Day  Labourers,’  written  at  the  close  of  his 
travels : — 

‘  List,  Christian  warrior !  thou,  whose  soul  is  fain 
To  rid  thy  Mother  of  her  present  chain ; 

Christ  will  avenge  his  Bride  ;  yea,  even  now 
Begins  the  work.’ 

More  definite  still  is  ‘  Sacrilege,’  in  which  he  bids  his  bre¬ 
thren  prepare  for  the  worst : — 

.  .  .  ‘  yet  shrink  to  share 
The  curse  of  throwing  down. 

So  will  we  toil  in  our  old  place  to  stand. 

Watching,  not  dreading,  the  despoiler’s  hand.’ 

As  the  nature  of  the  task  becomes  clearer  to  his  mind,  so 
also  does  the  conviction  of  his  duty  gather  strength.  One 
by  one  the  arguments  which  he  had  used  within  himself 
are  set  aside.  The  sensitiveness  which  dreads  to  fail,  or  to 
do  more  harm  than  good,  is  overcome.  The  shrinking  from 
the  severity  of  the  impending  struggle  is  mastered.  The 
fear  of  obloquy  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  seeming  obtrusive¬ 
ness  on  the  other,  is  conquered.  The  desire  for  peace,  and 
to  be  spared  a  troubled  life,  is  repressed.  The  suggestion 
of  worldly  wisdom  is  repudiated  that,  even  if  the  ancient 
zeal  and  purity  of  the  Church  are  restored,  the  zeal  will  be 
again  chilled  by  forms,  and  the  purity  again  contaminated 
by  wealth.  His  natural  reticence  and  reserve  are  removed 
by  the  thought  of  the  eloquence  of  ‘  slow-tongued  Moses.’ 
Doubts  of  the  future,  expressed  in  beautiful  lines,  rise  into 
confidence  in  the  sense  of  the  guiding  hand  of  God — ravra 
Trdvra  $sa>v  iv  yovvaai  Kslrai. 
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‘  Did  we  but  see, 

When  life  first  open’d,  how  our  journey  lay 
Between  its  earliest  and  its  closing  day, 

Or  view  ourselves,  as  we  one  time  shall  be. 

Who  strive  for  the  high  prize,  such  sights  would  break 
The  youthful  spirit,  though  bold  for  Jesu’s  sjike.’ 

It  was  this  conviction  of  his  mission  that  inspired  his  words 
to  Monsignore  Wiseman  at  Rome,  ‘  We  have  a  work  to  do 
‘  in  England.’  It  is  the  same  conviction  which  speaks  in 
every  page  of  that  strange  account  of  his  fever  in  Sicily. 
In  it  Newman  treats  his  illness  as  a  supreme  crisis  in  his 
life,  dwells  on  the  unlooked-for  way  in  which  he  had  come 
to  Sicily,  regards  the  fever  as  a  test  of  patience,  a  judgement 
for  his  self-will,  a  sign  of  directing  favour.  Throughout  its 
course  he  was  sustained  by  the  belief  that  he  was  not  in 
danger  of  death.  ‘  I  thought,’  he  says,  ‘  God  had  work  for 
‘  me.’  After  his  recovery,  and  while  becalmed  in  the  Straits 
of  Bonifaccio  on  his  way  home  from  Palermo  to  Marseilles, 
he  wrote  the  hymn  ‘  Lead,  kindly  Light.’  The  familiar  lines 
epitomise  the  conviction  which  had  been  growing  upon  him 
during  the  past  three  years,  the  struggle  which  he  had  made 
against  it,  and  his  self-dedication  to  his  appointed  task. 
They  breathe  the  spirit  of  absolute  submission  to  the  leadings 
of  the  ‘  Pillar  of  Cloud,’  his  complete  devotion  to  the  divine 
mission,  his  readiness  to  obey  the  heavenly  impulse  implicitly, 
without  asking  to  look  forward  to  the  distant  consequence 
of  his  actions. 

•Newman  reached  England  in  July  1833.  On  the  14th  of 
the  month  Keble  preached  the  assize  sermon  on  ‘  National 
‘  Apostacy,’  which  Newman  always  regarded  as  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Tractarian  movement.  Here  begins  the 
fifth  period  of  his  career  (1833-1843).  He  and  his  friends 
were  prepared  for  the  charges  of  superstition,  mysticism, 
and  Popery.  But  the  disease  was  deep,  and  the  medicine 
must  be  strong.  In  their  eyes  the  age  was  far  gone  in 
disorder,  in  materialism,  in  rationalistic  views,  in  neglect  of 
forms,  in  self-indulgence.  They  believed  that  the  civil 
legislature  was  preparing,  under  new  circumstances,  to 
‘  reform  ’  the  Church  and  her  Liturgy,  and  that  men  valued 
so  highly  the  protection  of  the  State  as  to  sacrifice  the  being 
of  the  Church  to  her  well-being — to  surrender  her  essential 
rights  and  principles  for  the  preservation  of  external 
trappings.  They  saw  the  *  probability  of  the  whole  subject 
*  of  Church  authority,  powers,  claims,  «&c.,  being  opened.’ 
They  detected  symptoms  of  a  combined  attack  from  Carlyle, 
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from  Socialists,  from  the  followers  of  Arnold,  from  those  who, 
like  Milman,  held  what  they  regarded  as  Sabellian  views, 
from  philosophers,  Benthamites,  political  economists,  and 
men  of  science.  Against  these  perils  the  Tractarians  upheld 
an  authoritative  Church,  the  value  of  externals,  the  power 
of  high  ideals,  the  strength  of  definite  dogma,  the  efficacy 
of  energy,  and  self-denial.  In  a  word,  they  appealed  to 
primitive  Christianity.  Learned  students  are  still  in  search 
of  its  principles,  still  disputing  over  its  character,  still 
discussing  its  constitution.  Newman’s  hasty  sketch,  thrown 
together  from  materials  collected  day  by  day,  probably  re¬ 
sembled  the  original  as  little  as  the  gaudily-coloured  print 
of  the  modern  Ritualist. 

It  was  a  crisis  when  a  lead  was  required.  Newman  gave  it  by 
a  leap  in  the  dark.  While  others  hesitated,  he  acted.  He  became 
the  master-mind  of  the  movement.  Other  men,  like  Keble  and 
Froude  and  Pusey,  may  have  been  its  philosophers.  Newman 
was  its  interpreter,  its  rhetorician,  its  exponent  alike  in  its 
virtues  and  its  defects.  Keen-sighted,  rather  than  far-sighted, 
his  vision  was  searching  along  a  nan’ow  line  of  thought.  Defi¬ 
cient  in  those  mental  habits  which  give  form  and  law  to  in¬ 
quiry,  and  impatient  of  history,  he  lacked  the  breadth,  stability, 
and  robustness  of  intellectual  manliness.  In  its  force,  and 
also  in  its  weakness,  his  mind  was  feminine.  He  had  seized 
on  a  grand  idea ;  but  in  its  developement  he  too  often  pro¬ 
ceeded  by  hasty  guesses  and  erroneous  anticipations.  He 
thought  that  he  could  define  a  middle  way,  which  receded 
on  the  positive  side  from  Rome,  on  the  negative  side  from 
popular  Protestantism.  His  Via  Media  proved  a  razor’s 
edge.  He  did  not  pause  to  test  his  weapons,  or  choose  his 
ground,  before  he  offered  battle.  Consequently  more  than 
one  of  his  weapons  broke  in  his  hand,  and  he  assumed 
positions  in  the  twilight,  which  the  noonday  sun  showed  to 
be  untenable.  So  long  as  he  was  confident  of  eventual 
success,  and  convinced  of  the  essential  truth  of  his  theory, 
the  correction  of  details  was  comparatively  unimportant, 
because  the  atmosphere  of  pers<Jnal  feeling  remained  un¬ 
changed.  The  danger  lay  in  the  shifting  of  his  sympathies 
and  the  consequent  modification  of  his  perceptions  of  abstract 
truth. 

At  the  outset  of  the  movement  Newman  regarded  the 
Papacy  as  Antichrist.  His  letters  are  filled  with  strong 
expressions  against  Rome.  In  frank  disclosures  of  his 
feelings  to  intimate  friends,  the  statements  of  the  Apologia, 
and  the  impressions  left  by  his  Poems,  are  fully  confirmed. 
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A  well-known  passage  in  the  Tracts  speaks  of  Koine  as 
‘  heretic,’  ‘joined  in  perpetual  league  with  Antichrist ;  ’  of 
her  communion  as  ‘  infected  with  heresy  and  to  be  shunned 
‘  like  the  plague ;  ’  of  her  system  as  ‘  corrupt,’  of  her  doctrine 
as  ‘  anti-scriptural,  profane,  impious,  audacious,  without  au- 
‘  thority,  gross,  monstrous,  and  cruel.’  These  expressions  are 
culled  from  the  Anglican  divines,  and  it  has  been  doubted 
whether  they  expressed  his  sincere  opinions.  In  1832-3 
they  scarcely  exaggerated  his  feeling  towards  Rome.  He 
sees  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  beautiful  flowers  gone 
to  seed,  practices  admirable  in  themselves  carried  too  far, 
the  perversion  of  all  the  best,  the  holiest,  the  most  exalted 
feelings  of  the  human  heart.  He  speaks  of  the  Romanists 
as  ‘  advanced  Greeks,  the  en'ors  being  the  same,  though  less 
‘  advanced,  in  the  latter.’  He  contrasts  the  existing  religion 
of  Roman  Catholic  countries,  which  is  ‘  a  more  poetical, 

‘  though  not  less  jading,  stimulus  than  a  pouring  forth  in  a 
‘  Baptist  chapel,’  with  the  quiet  and  calm,  at  once  beautiful 
and  soothing  to  the  memory,  of  the  services  at  Littl6more 
and  St.  Mary’s.  ‘  We  do  not  know,’  he  adds,  ‘  how  great 
‘  our  privileges  are.’  He  finds  a  ‘  despicable  frivolity  ’  con¬ 
nected  with  religious  observances,  and  ‘  religion  turned  into 
‘  a  mere  occasion  of  worldly  gaiety.’  He  notes  the  prevalent 
infidelity  and  profaneness,  and  begins  to  hope  after  all  that 
‘  England  is  to  be  the  “  Land  of  Saints  ”  in  this  dark  hour, 

‘  and  her  Church  the  salt  of  the  earth.’  ‘  The  first  thought  ’ 
he  has  of  Rome,  ‘  is  awful — that  you  see  the  great  enemy  of 
‘  God — the  Fourth  Monarchy,  the  Beast  dreadful  and 
‘  terrible.’  He  recognises  in  the  city  ‘  the  place  of  martyr- 
‘  dom  and  burial  of  apostles  and  saints,’  and  the  ‘  Light  of 
‘  the  Wide  West  ’ ;  ‘  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  super- 
‘  stitious,  or  rather,  what  is  far  worse,  the  solemn  reception 
‘  of  them  as  an  essential  part  of  Christianity.  But  then, 
‘  again,  the  extreme  beauty  and  costliness  of  the  churches ; 
‘  and  then,  on  the  contrary,  the  knowledge  that  the  most 
‘  famous  was  built  (in  part)  by  the  sale  of  indulgences. 
‘  Really  this  is  a  cruel  place.’  He  speaks  of  ‘  the  wretched 
‘  perversion  of  the  truth  which  is  sanctioned  ’  at  Rome,  of 
‘  the  corrupt  religion — and  it  is  very  corrupt — ’  of  ‘  the 
‘  doctrines  of  the  mass  and  purgatory  ’  as  ‘  inventions.’ 
‘  O  that  Rome,’  he  cries,  ‘  were  not  Rome  !  But  I  seem  to 
‘  see  as  clear  as  day  that  a  union  with  her  is  impossible.  She 
‘  is  the  cruel  Church  asking  of  us  impossibilities,  excom- 
‘  municating  us  for  disobedience,  and  now  watching  and 
♦  ejculting  over  our  approaching  overthrow,’ 
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From  1833  to  1839  Newman’s  object,  as  he  has  himself  said, 
was  to  benefit  the  Church  of  England  at  the  expense  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  No  doubts  of  his  position  assailed  his 
mind.  He  had  returned  to  England  with  redoubled  energies, 
with  renewed  strength,  impressed  with  the  belief  that  it  was 
his  mission  to  effect  a  second  reformation  of  the  Church, 
and  determined  to  shrink  from  no  sacrifice  which  the  task 
demanded.  Time,  labour,  intellect,  ambition,  and  all  that 
men  value  most  highly  in  this  world,  were  to  be  devoted 
without  stint  to  the  service.  When  once  he  began  to  act, 
his  aims  gathered  definiteness  and  extended  scope.  He  pur¬ 
posed  elevating  the  whole  tone  of  the  English  Church.  To 
this  object  he  devoted  all  his  powers  with  singular  consist¬ 
ency  and  concentration.  His  fearless  courage  and  assured 
confidence  inspired  and  directed  those  who  worked  with  him. 
His  lofty  standard  of  life,  his  moral  earnestness,  his  severe 
self-discipline,  his  repression  of  ambition,  his  simplicity, 
ardour,  and  humility,  his  self-sacrifice  and  unworldliness,  his 
scorn  for  all  that  was  mean  or  little,  witnessed  more 
eloquently  than  words  to  the  reality  and  nobility  of  his 
Christian  ideal.  Nothing  about  the  man  was  artificial  or 
conventional.  He  hated  humbug ;  he  was  impatient  of  all 
that  was  unnatural.  If  sacerdotalism  was  encouraged  by 
his  teaching,  no  man  ever  lived  to  whom  its  abuses  would 
have  been  more  repugnant. 

‘  I  am  not  venerable,’  he  writes  to  an  ill-advised  admirer,  ‘  and 
nothing  can  make  me  so.  I  am  what  I  am.  I  am  very  much  like 
other  people,  and  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  abstain  from  the  feel¬ 
ings  and  thoughts,  not  intrinsically  sinful,  which  other  people  have.  I 
cannot  speak  words  of  wisdom  :  to  some  it  comes  naturally.  Do  not 
suffer  any  illusive  notion  about  me  to  spring  up  in  your  mind.  No 
one  ever  treats  me  with  deference  and  respect  who  knows  me,  and  from 
my  heart  I  trust  and  pray  that  no  one  ever  may.’ 

Newman’s  theology  is  less  inspiring,  and  less  instructive, 
than  his  religion.  Men  of  his  character  might  safely 
dispense  with  theology.  Dogmatic  definition  is  only  neces¬ 
sary  when  faith  is  feeble ;  it  is  better  than  negation ;  it  may 
prove  the  groundwork  of  new  influences ;  it  supplies 
common  measures  between  mind  and  mind.  But  theology 
is  content  with  general  terms,  which  Newman  always  con¬ 
verted  into  individual  principles ;  he  lived  in  its  truths, 
made  them  his  own,  and  by  them  shaped  his  life.  His 
religion  was  one  not  of  abstractions  but  of  persons  and 
things,  of  acts  of  faith,  and  direct  devotion. 

Character,  thought,  teaching,  style,  were  welded  together 
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in  a  compact  whole.  His  strenuous  hold  of  the  realities  of 
the  unseen  world,  his  vivid  personal  apprehension  of  spiritual 
truth,  his  keen  perception  of  the  consequences  of  admitted 
principles,  gave  to  his  religion  an  intensely  personal  vitality. 
He  spoke  of  matters  which  were  to  him  real  and  living  forces 
of  his  mind  and  character,  and  he  conveyed  their  influence 
to  others  by  his  insight  into  human  nature,  by  his  intellec¬ 
tual  capacity  for  application  and  elucidation,  and  by  his 
striking  histrionic  and  dramatic  power  of  representation. 
All  his  gifts  as  a  theologian,  a  preacher,  and  a  poet,  are 
devoted  to  his  one  purpose.  In  all  his  writings  he  stamped 
his  ideas,  and  still  more  his  personality,  upon  his  generation. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  Newman  sought  refuge 
from  scepticism  in  an  infallible  Church.  Nothing  is,  in 
our  opinion,  further  from  the  truth,  or  betrays  greater 
ignorance  of  his  writings.  He  had  many  difficulties,  but 
no  doubts,  about  Christianity.  His  vision  of  the  greater 
lights  of  Heaven  was  clear,  undimmed,  unclouded.  He 
believed,  and  never  swerved  from  his  belief,  in  a  Per¬ 
sonal  Creator  and  Governor  of  the  World,  in  a  Divine 
revelation  specially  given  to  the  Jewish  people,  in  the 
Incarnation,  in  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  Church.  It 
may  be  difficult  to  explain  the  processes  by  which  he 
reached  his  certitude.  But  that  he  did  attain  it,  and  never 
lost  it,  no  careful  student  of  his  life  and  works  can  for  a 
moment  doiibt.  Between  his  metaphysical  views  of  religious 
judgements,  and  those  of  Coleridge  there  are  remarkable 
coincidences.  There  are  also  striking  differences,  on  which 
we  have  no  space  to  insist.  Both  made  faith  the  first  con¬ 
dition  of  spiritual  knowledge.  Both  vindicated  the  maxim 
Credo  ut  intelligam.  Both  recognised  the  religious  character 
of  morality.  Both  traced  the  germ  of  devout  belief  to  the 
experiences  of  conscience. 

The  examination  of  the  proposition  that  religious  truth  is 
reached  not  by  reasoning  but  by  perception  will,  perhaps,  best 
illustrate  some  of  Newman’s  most  characteristic  views  as  a 
theologian.  He  takes  his  stand  on  practical  life.  Objectors 
appealed  to  experience  ;  to  experience  they  should  go.  Faith 
is  not  mere  credulity,  any  more  than  it  is  opinion  or  obedience. 
It  is  a  moral  act  of  the  intellect,  instigated  by  reverence  and 
love,  to  outstrip  the  results  of  logical  proof.  It  does  not  pro¬ 
ceed  by  mathematical  demonstration ;  but  it  uses  at  once  all 
the  powers  of  heart,  will,  and  intellect,  and  experience.  It  is 
this  same  process  that  is  the  guide  of  daily  life,  and  the 
source  of  practical  wisdom.  Faith  has  its  origin  in  a  readi- 
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ness  to  believe  antecedent  a  priori  evidence.  Except  in 
reasoning  about  abstract  notions  or  numbers,  men  rely,  in 
ordinary  affairs,  on  similar  presumptions,  prepossessions,  or 
predispositions.  We  accept  conclusions  which  the  evidence 
does  not  support;  we  assent  absolutely  where  our  know¬ 
ledge  is  relative.  Great  generals  can  only  give  incomplete 
reasons  for  brilliant  conjectures.  They  argue  not  from  ex¬ 
plicit  evidence  only,  but  also  from  antecedent  presumptions 
derived  from  their  whole  previous  experience.  Thus  they 
arrive  at  absolute  conclusions  where  none  are  warranted  by 
evidence.  Similarly  readers  of  character  interpret  the 
ruling  principles  of  a  number  of  separable  imperceptible 
traces  ;  physicians  detect  the  centre  to  which  different 
symptoms  converge ;  weatherwise  rustics  combine  a  number 
of  impressions  in  forecasting  a  fine  day.  All  these  are  cases 
of  the  natural  half-unconscious  reasoning  of  practical  life, 
by  which,  in  the  field  of  religious  inquiry,  men  attain  to 
faith.  The  readiness  to  believe  on  a  priori  evidence  may  be 
legitimate  or  illegitimate.  It  is  legitimate  if  it  is  the  choice 
of  the  purer  possibilities,  obedience  to  the  better  suggestions, 
reliance  on  the  higher  tendencies  of  human  nature.  Our 
assents  to  the  antecedent  presumptions,  which  colour  our 
religious  judgements,  and  predispose  us  to  believe  beyond 
what  we  see,  are  almost  instinctive  operations  of  the  mind, 
dropping  out  of  sight  as  soon  as  their  work  is  done.  They 
constitute  the  self- assuring  power  of  the  mind,  which 
enables  it  to  hold,  as  matters  of  faith  and  internal  convic¬ 
tion,  conclusions  that  pass  beyond  scientific  or  mathematical 
evidence. 

Such  practical  reasoning,  then,  is  not  confined  to  religious 
inquiry  :  it  is  of  daily  use  in  actual  life.  Men  who  demand 
scientific  proof — and  scientific  proof  only — for  judgements 
which  are  necessarily  founded  on  the  totality  of  our  powers 
and  experiences,  resemble  violinists  playing  on  one  string 
when  they  might  use  the  whole  four.  Faith  must  venture 
something.  The  child  learns  by  believing  everything,  rather 
than  by  believing  nothing.  So  also  must  the  religious 
inquirer  advance,  discarding  error  as  he  goes.  The  true 
course  is  to  begin  with  faith,  and  follow  it  up  by  inquiry. 
A  man’s  organism  may  be  made  acutely  sensitive  to  impres¬ 
sions,  or  it  may  be  so  dulled  as  to  become  impervious  to 
them.  Holiness  and  spiritual  knowledge  are  twin-sisters. 
Just  as  the  most  loving  friend  reads  most  quickly  the  half- 
expressed  wish,  so  the  tender  conscience  finds  most  certainly 
the  meaning  of  God’s  purposes.  Purity  of  heart  is  the  judge 
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of  religious  truth.  It  creates  that  delicate  tact  and  spiritual 
discernment  which  regulate  unerringly  the  eagerness  to 
believe,  detect  evidence  where  others  see  nothing,  and  dis¬ 
criminate  between  the  truth  and  falsehood  of  antecedent 
presumptions.  Trust  the  highest  perceptions,  obey  the 
sacred  instincts  of  conscience,  and  conviction  will  follow  ; 
in  other  words,  you  will  understand  on  what  they  are  founded. 
Be  guided  by  the  intuitions  of  implicit  reasoning,  and  you 
will  pass  to  a  perception  of  truth,  which  is  explicit  and 
reflective. 

Newman’s  view  of  faith  has  one  general  advantage  for  all 
the  world,  in  that  it  links  together  in  an  indissoluble  chain 
religion  and  morality.  For  himself  individually  it  was 
specially  useful,  because  it  enabled  him  to  reconcile  his  need 
of  absolute  convictions  with  his  rule  that  probability  is  the 
guide  of  life.  The  assemblage  of  converging  probabilities 
creates  a  certitude  upon  which  we  act  in  the  daily  affairs  of  life. 
The  richer  the  experience,  the  greater  the  means  of  attaining 
the  truth.  Nor  do  conclusions  remain  high  probability  only, 
for  the  self-assuring  power  of  the  mind  sets  upon  them  the 
seal  of  certainty.  Newman  applies  this  process  of  practical 
reasoning  to  religious  truth.  A  multitude  of  probabilities, 
a  'priori  instincts  of  a  Supreme  Judge,  a  priori  expectations 
of  a  spotless  Kedeemer,  the  phenomenon  of  the  Jewish  race, 
and  innumerable,  incontrovertible,  and  otherwise  inexplic¬ 
able,  facts  of  history  converge  upon  the  centre  of  historical 
Christianity,  and  justify  that  surplusage  of  assurance  which 
converts  the  readiness  to  believe  into  the  conviction  of  faith. 
In  this  case  the  belief  was  indefectible  and  permanent.  In 
another  case  the  belief  was  not  indelible.  By  the  rule  of 
probability  he  defended  his  view  of  an  authoritative  Church. 
The  purpose  of  revelation  is  the  salvation  of  the  human  soul. 
The  declaration  of  the  divine  character  and  personality  is 
not  the  whole  of  revelation,  nor,  unless  we  misinterpret 
Newman,  the  main  part  of  its  subject-matter.  The  institu¬ 
tions  which  grew  up  out  of  the  Gospel  are  also  parts  of 
revelation,  and  instruments  of  spiritual  life.  Through  the 
authoritative  Church  alone  the  presence  of  Christ  is  still 
immanent  in  the  world  ;  through  it  His  voice  yet 
speaks  ;  through  its  sacraments  alone,  administered 
by  an  apostolic  priesthood,  men’s  souls  are  regenerated 
and  rendered  capable  of  receiving  the  Divine  witness. 
Newman  admitted  that  much  which  he  claimed  for 
the  Primitive  Church  rested  on  inadequate  scriptural  evi¬ 
dence.  But  he  forced  his  theory  of  Probability  into  the 
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service.  More  particularly  he  argued  that,  if  there  was  no 
evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  slightest  presumption  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  will  of  Christ  was  as  binding  as  the  fullest  proof. 
So  long  as  he  regarded  the  Papacy  as  Antichrist,  and  the 
English  Church  as  the  heir  of  the  Primitive  polity,  his  mind 
assented  to  the  proposition  as  an  act  of  profession,  or  as  an 
opinion,  if  not  as  a  genuine  belief.  But  when  once  his  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  Anglican  Church  was  destroyed,  and  he  had 
come  to  look  upon  Eome  with  affection,  his  fabric  was 
shaken  to  its  very  foundations. 

As  a  preacher,  Newman  was  absorbed  with  the  desire  to 
make  men  anxious  about  their  souls.  Heart  speaks  to  heart 
without  the  intervention  of  anything  that  was  conventional, 
formal,  or  artificial.  In  simple,  direct,  straightforward 
language  he  went  to  the  actual  facts  of  life.  He  took  man 
exactly  as  he  found  him,  in  all  his  anomalies,  frivolities, 
and  contradictions.  His  statements  were  sober,  measured, 
carefully  weighed.  No  exaggeration  diminished  their  im¬ 
pressiveness  ;  no  trace  of  excitement  impaired  their  effect. 
Manner  and  matter  were  as  genuine  as  the  man  him:  elf. 
With  the  same  intense  realism  he  plunged  into  the  recesses 
of  spiritual  mysteries.  His  vivid  apprehension  of  the  truths 
of  revelation  enabled  him  to  bring  his  hearers  face  to  face 
with  the  marvels  of  the  unseen,  and  to  bring  out  with 
burning  force  their  relations  with  human  experience,  and 
the  awful  heights  and  depths  of  mystery  by  which  man  is 
surrounded.  It  was  not  a  comfortable  religion  that  he 
preached.  It  is,  in  the  first  place,  intensely  dogmatic,  though 
the  dogmatic  teaching  is  large,  practical,  untechnical.  He 
shows  that  the  noblest  views  of  life  coincide  with  the 
doctrinal  system  of  the  Church  without  undue  strain,  and 
argues  that,  though  the  coincidence  does  not  demonstrate  the 
truth  of  dogma,  it  does  prove  dogma  to  be  neither  arbitrary 
nor  inelastic.  His  nature,  and  his  intellect  alike,  revolted 
from  the  slipshod  platitudes  of  contemporary  sermons.  He 
protests  against  the  coldness,  the  vagueness,  the  false 
optimism,  the  unctuous  boastfulness,  with  which  rival 
teachers  sought  to  acclimatise  religion  to  the  atmosphere 
of  the  day.  He  upheld  with  uncompromising  severity  the 
sterner  aspects  of  the  Divine  mind.  Facing  with  subtle 
insight  the  actual  facts  of  life,  he  enforced  the  need  of 
detachment  from  its  joys  and  anxieties  as  essential  to  the 
true  Christian  ideal,  and  denounced  the  tendency  to  com¬ 
promise  between  the  spirit  of  Christ  and  the  spirit  of  the 
world.  His  austere,  self-sacrificing  standard  was  maintained 
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consistently  in  life  as  well  as  word,  yet  without  excluding 
the  intensest  pity.  It  provoked  bursts  of  scorn ;  it  elicited 
flashes  of  indignation.  But  through  all  the  storms  there 
runs  a  vein  of  tenderness  and  pathos,  like  some  silver  thread 
through  the  surrounding  gloom. 

The  style  both  of  his  sermons  and  his  theological  writing 
is  characteristic  of  the  man.  As  Newman  himself  con¬ 
centrated  himself  on  his  purpose,  without  turning  aside 
to  pursue  honour  or  distinction,  so  his  clear  Saxon  with 
austere  severity  advances  directly  towards  its  aim,  without 
ornament  or  display.  Matter  and  form  are  welded  together. 
Both  unite  in  raising  religion  to  a  higher  level.  Uncere¬ 
monious,  unconstrained  in  movement,  without  verbiage  or 
circumlocution,  his  style  combines  clearness  with  force, 
richness  with  depth,  originality  with  refinement.  Yet  none 
of  his  works  were  composed  at  leisure ;  with  the  exception 
of  ‘The  Grammar  of  Assent,’  almost  all  were  written  to 
answer  sudden  calls.  He  can  be  simple  almost  to  bareness, 
yet  he  is  always  dignified.  He  imparts  to  his  words  his 
own  moral  purity.  One  characteristic  of  his  style  has  led 
to  frequent  misinterpretation  of  his  meaning.  Men  whose 
intuitions  of  truth  are  real,  vivid,  direct,  express  themselves 
with  the  same  directness  and  reality.  But  the  very  simplicity 
and  shortness  of  their  expressions  are  sources  of  obscurity  to 
the  hasty  or  the  slow-witted.  Newman’s  apothegms  have 
peculiarly  exposed  him  to  ill-considered  criticism.  Critics 
catch  at  a  striking  phrase  and  miss  the  context.  To 
appreciate  Newman’s  meaning  correctly  his  moral  and 
intellectual  idiosyncrasies  must  be  studied,  his  general  mean¬ 
ing  comprehended,  his  particular  purpose  appreciated. 

Newman’s  poetry,  in  its  vivid  realism  combined  with  high 
spiritualism,  its  singleness  of  purpose,  plainness  of  speech, 
simplicity  of  language,  and  imaginative  power  of  divining 
the  unseen  from  the  visible,  confirms  the  impressions  which 
are  produced  by  his  preaching  and  theological  writings. 
Religious  feeling,  and  religious  feeling  only,  is  the  inspira¬ 
tion  of  his  verse  as  it  is  of  his  life.  Unquestioning  faith 
— and  not  doubt,  regret,  or  philosophic  calm — is  its  motive 
force.  He  does  not  faintly  trust  a  larger  hope,  or  sigh  for 
dalliance  with  pagan  deities,  or  hover  in  melancholy  mood 
between  two  worlds — one  dead,  the  other  powerless  to  be 
bom.  He  asserts  without  question,  employs  the  highest 
doctiinal  mysteries  as  undoubted  realities,  and  treats  re¬ 
ligious  truths  as  living  principles  instead  of  vague  abstrac¬ 
tions.  To  the  smooth  accommodations  of  revelation  which 
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gratified  the  temper  of  the  day,  he  opposes,  with  uncom¬ 
promising  severity, 

‘  One  only  Avay  to  life  ; 

One  Faith,  delivered  once  for  all ; 

One  Holy  Band  crowned  with  Heaven’s  highest  call ; 

One  earnest  restless  strife  !  ’ 

His  poetry  is  himself.  Every  line  is  stamped  with  the  seal 
of  his  intense  individuality.  No  religious  movement,  unless 
it  be  the  English  Reformation,  has  been  unattended  by 
poetry.  In  times  of  spiritual  excitement  it  is  natural  that 
a  man  of  high  culture  and  intense  feeling  should  seek 
poetical  expression  for  his  inmost  thoughts.  Though  New¬ 
man  is  a  great  man  who  has  written  poetry,  rather  than  a 
man  whose  poetry  has  made  him  great,  he  possessed  poetic 
powers  of  the  highest  order.  Sometimes,  indeed,  the 
preacher  overpowers  the  poet.  Often  the  lines  are  halting 
or  inharmonious.  Often,  also,  the  fancy  is  so  rigidly  re¬ 
strained  that  the  outlines  are  painfully  bare  and  sharp.  Yet 
these  defects  have  corresponding  virtues.  The  poetry  glows 
with  the  white-heat  of  religious  conviction.  As  in  some 
rudely  carved  cross  the  feeling  of  the  artist  compensates  for 
the  want  of  technical  skill,  so  the  solemn  undertone  of 
moral  earnestness  refines  his  harshness,  while  it  gives  to  his 
harmonies  an  ethereal  beauty.  His  quiet  dignity  enables 
him  to  be  absolutely  simple  without  verging  on  triviality, 
and  the  classic  severity  is  a  refreshing  contrast  to  the  broad 
splashes  of  colour  which  in  these  days  proclaim  the  absorp¬ 
tion  of  the  spirit  in  the  flesh.  No  lover  of  poetry  can  fail 
to  feel  the  ardour  of  faith  which  inspires  ‘  The  Pillar  of 
‘  Cloud  ’ ;  the  tenderness  of  ‘  Voices  from  Afar  ’ ;  the  re¬ 
signed  melancholy  of  ‘  Our  Future  ’ ;  the  grand  Sophoclean 
irony  of  ‘  Judaism  or  the  prophetic  pathos  of  ‘  David  and 
‘  Jonathan,’  in  which  Newman  (writing  in  1833)  expresses 
his  opinion  that  the  happiest  friendships  are  those  which 
death  severs  before  worse  partings  are  made.  But  as  a  poet, 
Newman  attained  his  highest  point  after  he  had  joined  the 
Roman  Communion.  The  same  may  be  said,  with  certain 
limitations,  of  his  preaching  and  of  his  writing.  His  ‘  Dream 
‘  of  Gerontius  ’  is  a  masterpiece  of  psychology — a  new  flight, 
as  bold  as  it  was  novel,  in  which  he  soars  into  untrodden 
regions,  and  teaches  the  mysteries  of  a  spirit’s  feeling,  when 
the  fleshly  tie  is  severed.  He  has  unveiled  the  mystery  of 
dying  with  an  imaginative  realism  which  carries  with  it 
conviction  of  its  truth.  The  poet’s  Heaven  is  without  joy, 
the  Guardian  Angel  is  platitudinous,  the  angels  are  drearily 
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historical,  the  demons  are  ludicrous  rather  than  awful.  It 
is  in  the  words  of  Gerontius,  whether  in  their  subtle  analysis 
or  their  tender  passion,  that  Newman  displays  his  great 
poetic  genius.  In  range  or  power  it  would  be  absurd  to  com¬ 
pare  ‘  Gerontius  ’  with  the  ‘  Paradiso  ’  or  the  ‘  Inferno.’  Yet 
in  the  vivid  realism  of  their  explorations  into  the  spiritual 
world,  Dante  and  Newman  resemble  one  another  by  their 
powers,  as  they  undoubtedly  do  by  their  circumstances. 
Both  men,  scorning  the  evil  of  their  generation,  grew  blind  to 
its  good.  Both  men  were  alienated  from  their  countrymen, 
for  whose  sympathy  they  passionately  yearned.  Both  men 
made  war  for  the  sake  of  an  ideal,  and  both  provoked  the 
charge  of  disloyalty  by  their  ardent  pursuit  of  a  phantom. 

Such  pre-eminent  gifts  as  Newman  possessed  were  lavished 
with  unselfish  generosity  upon  the  movement  which  he 
inspired.  Its  history  is  too  well  known  to  need  record. 
Inaugurated  from  the  highest  motives,  and  conducted  with 
a  singular  consecration  of  talents  and  learning  towards  one 
object,  the  new  teaching  spread  with  surprising  speed.  We 
candidly  confess  our  want  of  sympathy  with  much  that  was 
taught,  and  with  the  later  developements  of  the  teaching. 
Yet  we  are  not  blind  to  the  debt  which  England  owes  to 
the  Oxford  movement,  or  to  the  force  with  which  its  leaders 
pi’eached  the  sanctity  of  common  duties,  the  grandeur  of 
Ixistorical  communion,  the  place  in  worship  of  beauty  and  of 
art,  the  reunion  of  moral  and  religious  ends.  They  re¬ 
claimed  territory  w’hich  the  Church  had  suffered  to  fall  out 
of  cultivation.  They  revealed  the  riches  of  a  great  inherit¬ 
ance  by  throwing  open  windows  which  their  predecessors  had 
blocked.  They  appealed  to  neglected  emotions  of  awe, 
mystery,  tenderness,  and  reverence.  Above  all,  they 
arrested  the  progress  of  critical  theology  until  it  could  be 
resumed,  under  happier  auspices,  with  a  truer  sense  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  conditions  of  the  human  soul.  But  our 
business  is  with  Newman  and  with  his  separation  from  his 
colleagues,  rather  than  with  the  effect  of  the  movement 
which  he  for  a  time  inspired. 

Newman  has  himself  epitomised  the  course  which  his 
mind  followed  from  1833  to  1845.  From  1833  to  1839  he 
desired  to  benefit  the  Church  of  England  and  to  injure  the 
Church  of  Kome.  From  1839  to  1843  he  wished  to  benefit 
the  Church  of  England  without  prejudice  to  her  rival. 
From  Midsummer  1843  to  the  beginning  of  1845,  after  he 
had  resigned  his  preferments,  and  was  practically  living  in 
lay  communion  with  the  Church  of  England,  he  endeavoured 
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so  to  speak  and  act  as  not  to  do  her  injury.  At  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  1845  he  contemplated  joining  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  on  the  9th  of  October  was  received  into  her 
communion.  The  history  of  the  last  six  years  is  told  in 
the  ‘Letters  and  Correspondence’  with  a  microscopic  detail 
which  is  painfully  minute.  Up  to  1839  Newman  believed 
himself  to  be  the  blind  agent  of  a  Divine  purpose.  He  saw 
in  his  success  signs  of  a  supernatural  Providence.  The  flames 
broke  out  so  simultaneously,  and  so  universally,  that  no 
mortal  incendiary  could  have  applied  the  torch.  His  hope¬ 
fulness  and  confidence  were  unshaken,  even  by  the  death 
of  Froude  in  1836.  Three  j'^ears  later  his  feelings  towards 
Rome  underwent  a  change.  She  was  no  loxiger  Antichrist 
to  him,  though  his  judgement  still  persisted  in  the  belief. 
His  sympathies  towards  her  were  stirred.  She  was  a  friend 
against  whom  he  was  forced  to  bear  witness,  though  he 
would  have  preferred  to  keep  silence.  If  we  have  at  all 
carried  our  readers  with  us  in  our  estimate  of  Newman’s 
character,  and  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  theology  and 
metaphysical  writings,  this  change  of  personal  feeling  was 
of  the  utmost  importance.  It  was  the  beginning  of  the 
end.  The  change  began,  as  we  believe,  in  Newman’s  dis¬ 
appointment  with  the  Christian  ideal  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  and  with  its  contrast  to  the  severity  of  the  apos¬ 
tolical  age.  He  was  still  loyal  to  his  Church  ;  but  he  felt 
that  she  was  not  suflBciently  detached  from  earthly  struggles, 
that  her  spirit  was  not  that  of  renunciation,  that  her  ideal 
was  a  compromise  with  the  world.  His  own  severe  standard 
revolted  from  her  smug  prosperity.  He  looked  enviously  to- 
■wards  the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  communion.  In  1840 
he  contemplated  the  revival  of  monastic  establishments ;  and 
in  1843,  after  he  had  given  up  St.  Mary’s,  he  hoped  to  found 
a  new  religious  order  in  the  Anglican  Church.  The  moment 
his  confidence  was  shaken,  the  mischief  spread  in  every 
direction.  All  his  a  priori  presumptions,  prepossessions, 
and  predispositions  were  suspended,  if  they  were  not  di¬ 
verted.  He  multiplied  his  own  acts  of  self-discipline,  in 
order  that  his  organism  might  be  more  acutely  sensitive  to 
the  impulses  of  the  Divine  will.  He  cultivated  interior  re¬ 
ligion  the  more  assiduously  that  his  Almighty  Protector 
might  in  His  own  good  time  determine  his  opinion.  He 
tried,  as  it  were,  to  level  to  the  ground  the  walls  of  his 
own  material  being,  that  they  might  not  intercept  the 
faintest  whisper  of  the  voice  for  which  he  strained  his  ears. 
And  his  own  increased  detachment  from  the  world  exag- 
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gerated  his  sense  of  the  cheerful  worldliness  of  his  own 
Church.  On  all  sides  the  shadows  deepen.  He  drifts  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  fixed  guide  outside  himself — nothing,  except 
the  greater  lights  of  heaven,  which  is  not  an  emanation 
from  within.  If  he  did  not  sooner  follow  his  thoughts  to 
their  natural  termination,  it  was  either  because  he  had  no 
absolute  certitude  that  his  new  apprehensions  of  truth  were 
more  indefectible  than  his  Evangelical  or  Anglican  convic¬ 
tions  ;  or  because  he  dreaded  to  unsettle  others ;  or  because 
some  other  personal  feeling,  such  as  the  alliance  of  Roman 
Catholics  with  infidels  and  dissenters  against  his  Chui-ch, 
or  dread  of  political  priests,  or  disgust  at  O’Connell  and  his 
abettors,  produced  a  temporary  reaction. 

The  ‘  Letters’  reveal  with  gathering  clearness  the  resist¬ 
less  approach  of  the  final  catastrophe.  But  they  do  so  in  a 
manner  which  confirms  our  view,  that  the  end  came  through 
a  change  of  personal  feeling  which  acted  upon  his  intellect. 
No  new  light  is  thrown  upon  any  argument  which  impelled 
Newman  Romewards.  On  the  other  hand,  they  reveal  the 
convergence  of  circumstances,  both  from  within  and  from 
without,  which  alienated  his  personal  sympathies  from  the 
English  Church.  We  see  how,  in  1836,  anxiety  super¬ 
seded  confidence,  how  gradually  his  elasticity  is  overborne 
by  the  accumulation  of  fresh  burdens,  and  how  the  com¬ 
plexity  of  the  subject  fettered  his  freedom.  His  forward- 
looking  audacity  passes  into  observant  disquietude,  which 
watches  behind  as  well  as  before,  and  on  all  sides.  In  1839 
comes  the  first  avowal  of  loss  of  confidence.  Again,  in 
1840,  with  that  rapid  rebound  from  melancholy  to  excite¬ 
ment  which  is  a  conspicuous  feature  in  his  character,  the 
hopefulness  is  renewed.  Once  more  the  shadows  deepen. 
The  authorities  grew  cold  and  averse.  Sober  men  become 
uneasy  or  openly  express  disapproval.  Wounded  by  mis¬ 
apprehensions,  chilled  by  the  dread  of  isolation,  his  powers 
were  impeded  by  the  strain  of  the  difficulties  of  his  enter¬ 
prise,  of  his  growing  disquietude,  and  of  the  increasing 
suspicions  of  his  friends.  The  condemnation  of  Tract  90 
by  the  Oxford  doctors,  and  the  Jerusalem  bishopric,  were 
blows  which  fell  upon  a  nature  already  tried  beyond  its 
strength.  For  young  men  he  had  a  romantic  affection, 
which  they  repaid  with  ardent  devotion.  He  enjoyed  the 
unfolding  beauties  of  the  youthful  heart,  the  confiding 
spirit,  the  open  hand,  the  generosity,  the  high  aspirations. 
But  now,  haunted  by  the  notion  that  undergraduates  trusted 
him  more  than  they  ought,  he  gave  up  St.  Mary’s.  He 
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retired  to  Littlemore,  meaning  to  remain  in  lay  communion 
with  the  Anglican  Church.  He  abandoned  his  connexion 
with  the  Tractarian  movement,  and  so  closed,  in  1843,  the 
fourth  period  of  his  life. 

Two  years  elapsed  before  Newman’s  final  step  was  taken. 
If  his  perceptions  of  abstract  truth  had  been  less  liable  to  be 
modified  by  subjective  changes,  he  might  have  endured  the 
suspicious  supervision  which  was  exercised  over  all  his  move¬ 
ments.  But  the  ungenerous  treatment  deeply  affected  his 
intellectual  perceptions  through  the  painful  personal  impres¬ 
sions  which  it  produced.  Doctors  of  Divinity  disturbed  his 
domestic  privacy.  Heads  of  Houses  patrolled  on  horse¬ 
back  before  his  door.  Inquisitorial  eyes  pried  into  all  that 
he  did.  He  was  denounced  as  insidious  because  he  did  not 
make  the  public  press  his  confidant.  The  most  sacred 
resolves  between  himself  and  his  conscience  were  made 
matter  of  public  talk  and  unmannerly  curiosity.  His 
spiritual  rulers  impressed  upon  him  that  he  was  in  a  false 
position.  His  disciples  outstripped  him  in  their  journey 
towards  Rome,  and  he  was  tortured  by  the  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  those  who  had  entrusted  their  souls  to  his 
keeping  were  exposed.  He  waited  for  some  sign  which 
should  come  to  him  to  indicate  the  will  of  God.  Everyone 
who  was  in  distress  of  mind  turned  to  him  for  guidance.  In 
doubt  himself,  he  had  to  endure  the  doubts  of  others.  At 
the  end  of  September,  1844,  his  oldest  and  closest  friend, 
John  Bowden,  died. 

‘  He  died  and  lies  in  a  room  I  have  known  these  twenty-four  years. 
And  there  lies  now  my  oldest  friend,  so  dear  to  me — and  I,  with  so 
little  faith  or  hope,  as  dead  as  a  stone,  detesting  myself.  I  sobbed 
bitterly  over  his  coffin  to  think  that  he  had  left  me  still  dark  as  to 
what  the  way  of  truth  was,  and  what  I  ought  to  do  to  please  God  and 
fulfil  llis  will.’ 

Parted  by  death  from  his  two  dearest  friends,  alienated  by 
circumstances  from  the  place  he  loved  best  on  earth,  tortured 
a  sense  of  the  grief,  anxiety,  and  perplexity  he  was 
causing  to  all  who  knew  him,  he  yet  was  uncertain  of  him¬ 
self.  Mental  anxiety,  fasting,  and  overwork  told  their  tale 
upon  his  exhausted  frame.  He  grew  shrunk  and  debilitated 
in  appearance  under  the  anguish  of  a  struggle  the  intensity 
of  which  is  still  visible  in  every  line  of  the  letter  to  his  sister 
from  which  the  following  passage  is  extracted ; — 

‘  Pity  me,  my  dear  Jemima.  "What  have  I  done  thus  to  be  deserted, 
thus  to  be  left  to  take  a  wrong  course,  if  it  is  wrong  ?  I  began  by 
defending  my  own  Church  with  all  my  might,  when  others  would  not 
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defend  her.  I  went  through  obloquy  in  defending  her.  I  in  a  fair 
measure  succeed.  At  the  very  time  of  this  success,  before  any  reverse, 
in  the  course  of  my  reading  it  breaks  upon  me  that  I  am  in  a  schisma- 
tical  Church.  I  oppose  myself  to  the  notion  ;  I  write  against  it — year 
after  year  I  write  against  it,  and  I  do  my  utmost  to  keep  others  in  the 
Church.  From  the  time  my  doubts  come  upon  me  1  begin  to  live 
more  strictly ;  and  really  from  that  time  to  this  I  have  done  more 
towards  my  inward  improvement,  as  far  as  I  can  judge,  than  in  any 
time  of  my  life.  Of  course,  I  have  all  through  had  many  imperfec¬ 
tions,  and  might  have  done  every  single  thing  I  have  done  much  better 
than  I  have  done  it.  Make  all  deductions  on  this  score,  still,  after  all, 
may  I  not  humbly  trust  that  I  have  not  so  acted  as  to  forfeit  God’s 
gracious  guidance  ?  And  how  is  it  that  I  have  improved  in  other 
points  if  in  re.spect  of  this  momentous  matter  I  am  so  fearfully 
blinded  1  ...  . 

‘  Continually  do  I  pray  that  He  would  discover  to  me  if  I  am  under 
a  delusion  :  what  can  I  do  more  ?  What  hope  have  I  but  in  Him  ? 
To  whom  should  I  go  ?  Who  can  do  me  any  good  ?  Who  can  speak 
a  word  of  comfort  but  He  ?  Who  is  there  but  looks  on  me  with  a 
sorrowful  face  ? — but  He  can  lift  up  the  light  of  His  countenance  upon 
me.  All  is  against  me — may  He  not  add  Himself  as  an  adversary  ! 
May  He  tell  me,  may  I  listen  to  Him,  if  His  will  is  other  than  I  think 
it  to  be  !  ’ 

When  once  he  saw  his  way  clearly,  he  acted  on  his  con¬ 
viction.  On  the  ni2;ht  of  the  9th  of  October,  1 845,  he  was 
received  into  the  Roman  communion  by  Father  Dominic. 
Three  days  later  Keble  wrote  him  a  letter  of  farewell  at  the 
parting  of  their  ways.  The  last  paragraph  forms  the  appro¬ 
priate  conclusion  to  our  sketch  of  Newman’s  career  in  the 
English  Church : — 

‘  My  dearest  Newman, — You  have  been  a  kind  and  helpful  friend  to 
me  in  a  way  which  scarce  anyone  else  could  have  been,  and  you  are 
so  mixed  up  in  my  mind  with  old  and  dear  and  sacred  thoughts  that 
I  cannot  well  bear  to  part  with  j'ou,  most  unworthy  as  I  know  myself 
to  be.  And  yet  I  cannot  go  along  with  you.  I  must  cling  to  the 
belief  that  we  are  not  really  parted ;  you  have  taught  me  so,  and  I 
scarce  think  you  can  unteach  me.  And  having  relieved  my  mind  with 
this  little  word,  I  will  only  say,  God  bless  you,  and  reward  you  a 
thousand  fold  for  all  your  help  in  every  way  to  me  unworthy,  and  to 
many  others  !  May  you  have  peace  where  you  are  gone,  and  help  us 
in  some  w'ay  to  get  peace ;  but  somehow  I  scarce  think  it  will  be 
in  the  way  of  controversy.  And  so,  with  somewhat  of  a  feeling  as  if 
the  spring  had  been  taken  out  of  my  year, 

‘  I  am,  always,  your  aftectionate  and  grateful, 

‘  J.  Keble.’ 
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Akt.  X. — Napoleon  et  Alexandre  I.  De  Tilsit  d  Erfurt. 

U Alliance  Russe  sous  le  Premier  Empire.  Par  Albert 

Vandal.  8vo.  Paris:  1891. 

2.  Alexandre  I  et  Napoleon,  d’apres  leur  correspondance 
1801-1812.  Par  Serge  Tatischefp.  8vo.  Paris: 

1891. 

^HE  battle  of  Friedland  was  fought  on  June  14,  1807,  and 
ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Russian  army.  Ten 
days  afterwards,  on  .Tune  25,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  and  the 
Czar  of  Russia  met  on  equal  and  on  friendly  terms  on  the 
Niemen,  for  Alexander  had  become  in  that  space  of  time  the 
ally  and  the  acolyte  of  his  victorious  enemy.  On  July  7  the 
ostensible  treaty  of  peace ‘was  signed  between  France  and 
Russia,  and  a  treaty  of  defence  and  alliance,  with  important 
secret  articles,  shortly  afterwards.  These  dates  mark  the 
most  important  crisis  which  had  yet  occurred  in  the  affairs 
of  continental  Europe,  and  the  supreme  point  of  power  to 
which  Napoleon  ever  attained.  All  Europe,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  dominions  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Spain,  lay 
at  his  feet.  He ’wrote  to  his  brother  Joseph  in  October 
1807,  that  he  had  800,000  men  under  arms,  and  enumerated 
the  ten  armies  into  which  they  were  distributed.  His  troops 
occupied  all  the  states  and  kingdoms  from  Naples  to  the 
Vistula.  He  was  master  of  the  mouths  of  the  Rhine,  the 
Meuse,  the  Weser,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Oder.  Of  Prussia 
nothing  remained  but  what  he  might  be  pleased  to  grant 
her  to  the  east  of  the  Elbe.  But  to  complete  the  continental 
system,  Avhich  was  to  extinguish  Great  Britain,  he  wanted 
an  ally,  and  that  alliance  was  given  him  by  the  defeat  and 
the  apostasy  of  Alexander.  With  this  support  Napoleon 
conceived  himself  to  be  master  of  the  world.  The  clouds 
which  were  about  to  darken  his  career  within  a  few  months 
still  lay  below  the  horizon.  Yet,  having  reached  this  extra¬ 
ordinary  pinnacle  of  success,  he  instantly  looked  beyond  it — 
‘  .ffistuat  infelix  angusto  limite  mundi  ’ — and  his  ardent 
ambition  conceived  schemes  of  conquest  and  dominion 
infinitely  beyond  all  that  he  had  already  accomplished. 

The  ostensible  object  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  was  a  proposal 
of  peace  to  Great  Britain,  to  be  made  through  the  mediation 
of  the  Czar.  But  the  terms  offered  were  entirely  illusory  : 
England  was  asked  to  restore  to  France,  Holland,  and  Spain 
all  her  colonial  conquests,  receiving  in  return  the  Electorate 
of  Hanover,  a  possession  which,  however  interesting  to  the 
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reigning  family,  was  no  part  of  the  British  empire.  At 
Erfurt,  in  1809,  the  terms  offered  were  the  uti  possidetis  of 
either  belligerent,  leaving  Germany  in  the  grasp  of  the 
French  army,  with  the  addition  of  Spain.  If  any  proof  were 
wanted  of  the  insincerity  of  such  offers,  it  is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  at  the  very  same  moment  the  new  allies  con¬ 
cluded  a  secret  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  for  the  active 
prosecution  of  the  war  on  a  scale  hitherto  unthought  of. 
Peace  with  Napoleon  was  an  impossible  condition.  The 
observation  is  as  old  as  Aristotle,  that  with  a  military 
government  peace  cannot  exist :  in  peace  it  falls  to  pieces. 
Napoleon  himself  said  :  ‘  How  in  peace  could  I  maintain  my 
*  army  ?  and  I  must  have  an  army.’  His  army  was  main¬ 
tained  by  preying  on  the  vitals  of  Europe. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  worth  while  to  notice  these  abortive 
negotiations,  if  such  they  can  be  called,  since  Mr.  Fox  him¬ 
self  had  failed  to  obtain  a  peace  by  the  mission  of  Lord 
Lauderdale  in  the  preceding  year.  But  the  administration 
which  had  just  been  formed  in  London  was,  fortunately,  equal 
to  the  emergency.  It  is  not  known  at  what  precise  moment 
or  to  what  extent  Lord  Hawkesbury  and  Mr.  Canning 
became  acquainted  with  the  secret  provisions  of  the  Treaties 
of  Tilsit,  but  they  were  aware  of  the  strenuous  efforts  made 
by  Napoleon  to  compel  Denmark  to  violate  her  neutrality 
and  to  surrender  her  fleet.  Their  first  impression  appears 
to  have  been  that  the  united  forces  of  France  and  Russia, 
with  the  fleet  of  Denmark,  would  attempt  an  invasion  of 
Britain  or  of  Ireland,  which  was  a  mistake.  The  ambition 
of  Russia  was  directed,  as  we  shall  see,  elsewhere.  But  the 
Danish  fleet  did  undoubtedly  form  an  important  element  in 
the  projects  of  the  allies.  It  consisted  of  about  twenty  ships 
of  the  line,  and,  in  all,  of  sixty  vessels,  which  were  to  be 
made  subservient  to  the  projects  of  France  and  Russia. 
This  at  least  the  British  Government  instantly  perceived, 
and  with  equal  promptitude  resisted.  Within  three  weeks 
of  the  signature  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  on  July  27,  a  British 
force  of  twenty-seven  ships  of  the  line  sailed  for  the  Sound, 
and  reached  Copenhagen  on  August  1  to  demand  the  tem¬ 
porary  surrender  of  the  Danish  vessels.  This  bold  measure 
was  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  as  it  was  impossible  for 
Ministers  to  disclose  the  reasons  they  had  for  taking  it; 
it  was,  therefore,  attacked  by  the  Opposition  with  great 
violence,  and  is  to  this  day  reprehended.  But  Lord 
Hawkesbury  said  with  perfect  truth  that  the  result  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  Russia  would  ‘  unquestionably 
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‘  be  to  turn  tbe  whole  power  of  Napoleon  against  ourselves,’ 
and  that  no  proof  could  be  wanted  of  ‘his  intention  to 
‘  destroy  and  annihilate  our  independence,  nay,  our  very 
‘  existence  as  a  nation.’  This  declaration  of  the  Prime 
Minister  was,  in  fact,  much  more  true  than  he  could  have 
supposed  at  the  time  he  delivered  it.  It  was  a  just  inference 
from  the  tendency  of  affairs ;  but  the  details  of  the  hostile 
measures  consequent  on  the  Russo-French  alliance  were  not 
fully  agreed  upon  for  some  months  afterwards.  They  were 
directed  to  the  reorganisation  of  a  fleet  hostile  to  England, 
the  partition  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  the  acquisition  by 
France  of  tbe  entire  eastern  seaboard  of  the  Mediterranean, 
the  advance  of  Russia  upon  Constantinople,  and  the  ultimate 
design  of  an  invasion  of  British  India  through  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia.  This  is  the  subject  of  the  works  now  before  us. 

Before,  however,  we  proceed  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
narrative  of  this  extraordinary  and  extravagant  enterprise, 
and  to  dismiss  the  Copenhagen  incident,  which  was  the 
first  blow  on  the  intended  co-operation  of  the  allied  fleets,  it 
is  interesting  to  remark  that  M.  Vandal  is  the  only  French 
writer  who  has  ever  done  justice  to  that  operation,  as 
appears  from  the  following  passage,  in  which  he  establishes 
the  fact  that  the  immediate  object  of  Napoleon  was  to 
recover  the  maritime  position  he  had  lost  at  Trafalgar,  by 
the  incorporation  of  the  fleets  of  the  Northern  Powers. 

‘  The  very  first  object  of  Napoleon,  which  instantly  occurred  to  his 
mind,  lay  in  the  Northern  seas.  From  the  shores  of  the  Channel,  the 
North  Sea  properly  so  called,  and  the  Baltic,  Napoleon  intended  to 
organise  a  vast  front  of  attack  against  England,  furnished  with  all  the 
appliances  of  naval  war,  fleets,  flotillas,  and  troops  for  landing,  which, 
by  a  series  of  concerted  manojuvres,  should  harass  the  enemy  and 
prepare  for  an  invasion.  In  this  combination  of  the  French  and  allied 
forces,  the  Danish  navy,  which  was  then  the  only  one  to  be  reckoned 
on  in  the  Baltic,  formed  an  important  contribution  to  the  right  wing 
of  the  fleet.  The  Court  of  Copenhagen  still  pleaded  for  neutrality. 
But  the  Emperor  acknowledged  no  such  condition,  and  the  secret 
Treaty  of  Tilsit  had  decided  that  Denmark,  nolens  volens,  should 
become  our  ally.  The  determination  of  the  Emperor  to  compel  her  to 
join  us  is  absolutely  demonstrated  by  the  orders  issued  by  him  to  his 
diplomatists  and  to  his  troops.  Therefore,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  the  successors  of  Pitt,  in  sending  an  expedition  to  Copenhagen  to 
compel  Denmark  to  surrender  her  fleet,  divined  and  anticipated  the 
plan  of  Napoleon ;  they  destroyed,  before  he  could  seize  it,  a  weapon 
which  he  was  resolved  to  use  against  themselves.’  (P.  149.) 

It  deserves  a  passing  remark  that  one  of  the  pretexts  con¬ 
stantly  used  by  Napoleon  was  that  he  was  contending  for  a 
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‘  maritime  peace  ’  and  for  the  ‘  liberty  of  the  seas  ’ !  But  the 
measures  forced  upon  the  British  Government  by  the  ‘  con- 
*  tinental  system  ’  were  belligerent  rights,  and  upon  the 
conclusion  of  a  general  peace  their  application  would  cease 
altogether,  as  in  fact  it  has  ceased  for  the  last  seventy-five 
years.  As  for  the  ‘  liberty  of  the  seas,’  there  is  evidence 
that,  in  the  event  of  peace,  Napoleon  intended  to  establish  a 
Navigation  Act  of  the  strictest  kind,  excluding  all  imports 
except  in  French  ships. 

In  a  literary  point  of  view  the  work  of  M.  Vandal  is 
superior  to  that  of  his  Kussian  competitor.  He  seizes  with 
a  firmer  grasp  the  political  consequences  of  the  incidents 
he  relates,  and,  although  he  allows  himself  to  be  carried 
away  by  his  admiration  of  the  genius  of  the  great  Emperor 
and  the  triumphs  of  France,  he  does  not  disguise  the 
fatal  results  to  which  they  inevitably  led.  M.  Tatischeff 
claims  a  more  modest  position :  he  styles  himself  the 
greffier,  who  records  the  evidence  of  a  great  epoch  with¬ 
out  comment  or  discussion,  leaving  the  reader  to  draw  his 
own  conclusions.  And  the  evidence  he  produces  is  far 
more  complete  than  that  known  to  M.  Vandal,  for  he  gives 
us  the  whole  of  the  personal  correspondence  of  Napoleon 
and  Alexander  during  these  eventful  years,  which  is  only  to 
be  found  in  the  Archives  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  seems  that 
in  1815  the  minutes  of  most  of  the  letters  of  Napoleon  to 
the  Czar  and  all  the  original  letters  of  Alexander  to  Napoleon 
disappeared  from  the  Archives  of  France.  They  are  now  at 
St.  Petersburg,  where  M.  Tatischeff  discovered  thirty-three 
letters  of  Alexander,  most  of  them  in  his  own  handwriting, 
and  the  drafts  of  other  letters,  amounting  in  all  to  fifty-six. 
The  drafts  of  Napoleon’s  letters  have  been  published  in  the 
‘  Correspondence  ’  to  the  number  of  forty-three,  copies 
having  been  supplied  by  the  Russian  Government.  All  these 
letters  are  of  extraordinary  interest.  The  alliance  contracted 
at  Tilsit  was  a  personal  one,  and  we  have  now  before  us 
the  mutual  assurances  of  the  high  contracting  parties 
in  their  own  handwriting,  not  in  the  official  style  of  their 
ministerial  representatives,  but  in  a  correspondence  dictated 
by  personal  friendship.  On  the  side  of  Alexander  it  was 
sincere ;  on  that  of  Napoleon  it  was  always  calculated  to 
promote  his  political  designs.  The  production  of  these 
original  documents  by  M.  Tatischeff  throws  a  fresh  and 
vivid  light  on  the  history  of  these  important  transactions. 

The  story  of  the  interview  of  the  Emperors  at  Tilsit  has 
often  been  related,  more  or  less  imperfectly  and  incorrectly. 
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All  who  witnessed  it,  and  they  were  many,  have  recorded 
the  singular  address  with  which  Napoleon  accosted  his 
young  rival,*  and  the  inimitable  skill  with  which  he  adapted 
his  conversation  to  the  occasion.  The  success  of  so  ac¬ 
complished  an  actor  was  complete.  Napoleon,  says  Due 
Victor  de  Broglie,  was  not  only  a  ‘  grand  capitaine,’  but  a 
‘  grand  causeur,’  and  when  it  pleased  him  to  be  affable  and 
agreeable,  few  could  resist  the  fascination.  Upon  the 
enthusiastic  character  of  Alexander  the  effect  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  ‘I  never,’ he  said, ‘had  more  prejudices  against 
‘  any  one  that  I  had  against  him,  but  after  three-quarters  of 
‘  an  hour  of  conversation  with  him  they  all  disappeared  like 
‘  a  dream.’  And  to  another  person  :  ‘  Why  had  I  not  seen 
‘  him  before  ?  The  veil  is  removed  and  the  time  of  illusion 
‘  is  over.’  The  reverse  was  the  truth :  the  time  of  illusion, 
which  lasted  for  about  three  years,  had  just  begun. 

These,  however,  were  not  the  views  of  the  Kussian  party, 
of  the  society  of  St.  Petersburg,  or  even  of  the  Ministers  of 
the  Czar ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  for  several  months  after 
Tilsit  Eussia  did  not  declare  war  against  England,  and  Sir 
Eobert  Wilson,  then  a  very  active  agent  of  Mr.  Canning, 
remained  in  the  Eussian  capital  and  exercised  considerable 
influence  there. 

The  merit  of  M.  Vandal’s  work  consists  not  in  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  well-known  incidents,  but  in  the  fact  that  he  also  has 
had  access  to  authentic  documents  which  record  the  ulterior 
proceedings  of  the  two  courts  and  their  representatives  to 
give  effect  to  the  oral  communications  and  general  but  in¬ 
complete  agreement  entered  into  at  Tilsit.  Of  what  was 
actually  said  in  conversation  by  the  two  Emperors  no  record 
exists ;  but  it  is  obvious,  from  the  subsequent  remarks  of 
Alexander,  that  he  had  been  led  to  believe  that  much  more 
was  offered  him  than  Napoleon  ever  intended  to  give.  It 
may  be  laid  down  as  a  truth  that  no  concession  io  a  Russian 
autocrat  can  he  made  the  basis  of  a  firm  alliance^  by  France  or 
any  other  Povjer,  which  does  not  coincide  more  or  less  with  the 
policy  of  Russia  in  the  East  and  with  her  designs  on  Con¬ 
stantinople.  That  was  the  lure  with  which  Napoleon  dazzled 
and  captivated  the  young  Emperor,  and  that  is  what 
Alexander  conceived  himself  to  have  obtained.  But  subse¬ 
quent  events  and  correspondence  prove  that  the  policy  and 
amount  of  concession  in  the  East  was  of  a  very  doubtful 


*  The  difference  of  age  between  them  was  not  vpry  great.  Napoleon 
was  thirty-eight,  Alexander  thirty  :  both  young  men. 
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character,  and  that  Napoleon  was  playing  with  the  schemes 
of  his  own  fervid  ambition  to  please  and  delude  his  Russian 
ally.  His  policy  with  reference  to  Turkey,  which  was  the 
traditional  policy  of  France/based  upon  her  old  alliance  with 
the  Porte,  had  been  shaken  by  the  revolutions  that  cost  the 
lives  of  the  Sultans  Selim  and  Mustapha ;  and  it  was  not 
until  what  may  be  called  the  *  grand  design  ’  of  his  reign 
had  taken  possession  of  his  mind  that  he  abandoned  it. 

The  first  French  ambassador  sent  to  St.  Petersburg  after 
Tilsit  was  Savary,  the  Duke  of  Rovigo,  but  he  was  soon  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  an  envoy  of  far  more  insinua¬ 
ting  manners  and  political  intelligence.  He  was  received 
by  Alexander  with  extraordinary  favour  and  admitted  to  his 
closest  intimacy.  It  was  his  duty  to  transmit  day  by  day  to 
Napoleon  a  most  minute  record,  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  of 
every  conversation  with  the  Czar,  down  to  the  most  minute 
particulars.  These  records  exist  in  the  French  archives,  and 
M.  Vandal  has  had  free  access  to  them.  They  were  pre¬ 
viously  very  imperfectly  known,  though  M.  Thiers  makes 
some  occasional  references  to  these  papers. 

The  Russian  ambassador  in  Paris  was  Count  Peter 
Tolstoi,  a  singular  contrast  to  the  French  representative  in 
the  North.  Tolstoi  was  an  old  stock  Russian — hating  the 
Revolution,  distrusting  Napoleon,  no  convert  to  his  master’s 
sudden  change  of  policy,  stern  in  manner,  silent  in  society, 
believing  nothing,  forgiving  nothing.  On  him  Napoleon 
made  no  impression  at  all.  But  Alexander  knew  the  honesty 
of  his  agent,  and  left  him  in  the  very  embarrassing  position 
he  occupied.  His  despatches,  which  are  now  in  the  archives 
of  St.  Petersburg,  are  the  counterpart  of  those  of  Caulain¬ 
court.  To  these,  too,  M.  Vandal  and  M.  Tatischeff  are 
largely  indebted  for  many  curious  details. 

The  only  tangible  and  immediate  advantage  obtained  by 
Alexander  at  Tilsit  was  the  assent  of  Napoleon  to  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Sweden  and  the  conquest  of  Finland.  The  Czar 
was  to  be  at  liberty  to  extend  his  dominions  as  far  as  he 
pleased  to  the  north,  and  the  measure  was  repeatedly  urged 
upon  him  by  the  French,  who  pursued  it  with  more  eager¬ 
ness  than  the  Russians  themselves.  French  troops  under 
Bemadotte  were  to  be  landed  in  Scania,  but  when  the 
Russian  advance  actually  took  place,  in  the  following  year, 
this  assistance  was  withheld.  Nothing  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  the  Napoleonic  policy ;  he  was  paying  a 
debt  at  the  expense  of  a  third  party,  and  taking  the  equiva¬ 
lent  for  himself.  The  invasion  of  Sweden  was  a  base  and 
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unprovoked  attack  on  a  neighbour  and  a  kinsman,  for  which 
no  cause  was  alleged  but  the  crime  of  his  alliance  with 
Great  Britain.  Eussia  herself  was  ashamed  of  the  action, 
and  although  the  acquisition  of  Finland  was  of  evident  ad¬ 
vantage  to  her,  the  operations  of  Benningsen  were  ill-con¬ 
ducted,  and  the  cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  was  disgraced  by 
subserviency  to  the  French  system  of  rapine. 

In  exchange  for  this  questionable  concession,  Napoleon 
obtained  at  once  the  sovereignty  of  the  Bocca  di  Cattaro 
and  the  Ionian  Isles,  till  then  occupied  by  Russia — a  pos¬ 
session  to  which  he  attached  the  highest  importance.* 
Corfu  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  operations  he  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  East.  Corfu  he  declared  was  of  ‘vital  im- 
‘  portance  to  the  Empire.’  Nor  was  this  a  mere  figure  of 
speech.  Within  a  few  days  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit  he 
instructed  Marmont,  then  governor  of  Dalmatia,  to  study 
the  routes  for  a  campaign  in  the  Balkan  provinces,  and 
he  proceeded  to  accumulate  in  Corfu  military  stores  of 
every  kind,  sufficient  for  an  army  of  40,000  men.  We  believe 
they  were  still  found  there  when  the  island  was  sur¬ 
rendered  to  Great  Britain.  M.  Vandal  remarks,  from  the 
numerous  references  to  Corfu  in  the  correspondence  of  the 
Emperor,  that  this  little  island,  a  few  square  miles  in  size, 
‘  seems  to  occupy  him,  of  itself,  more  than  all  the  parts  of 
‘  his  Empire.’  His  instructions  to  his  officers  were  pressing 
and  incessant.  Corfu  was  the  central  point  on  which  the 
vast  conception  of  the  invasion  of  the  East  rested.  It  would 
be  curious  to  know  how  far  this  passage  of  history  was 
present  to  the  mind  of  the  British  Ministers  who  repudiated 
the  protectorate  of  the  islands  a  few  years  ago.  In  the 
judgement  of  Napoleon,  Corfu,  held  by  a  European  Power, 
was  the  key  to  the  Balkan  provinces.  The  Russian  fleet 
and  troops  evacuated  the  island,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
their  way  home.  But,  war  having  been  declared  by  Russia 
against  England,  the  squadron  had  to  take  refuge  in  Lisbon, 
where  it  eventually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English. 
Russia  therefore  lost  her  Mediterranean  fleet,  as  Denmark 
lost  her  Baltic  fleet,  in  consequence  of  the  treaties  of  Tilsit, 


•  The  islands  of  Zante,  Cephalonia,  Cerigo,  and  Ithaca  were  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  British  forces  in  the  autumn  of  1809.  Corfu  remained 
in  the  possession  of  the  French  until  1814,  but  the  occupation  of  the 
other  islands  by  the  British  materially  diminished  the  strategical  im¬ 
portance  of  Corfu,  and  would  have  defeated  the  plan  of  campaign  of 
Napoleon  in  that  quarter. 
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and  by  the  very  conditions  of  those  instruments  the  great 
naval  combination  projected  by  Napoleon  against  this  country 
was  paralysed.  But  this  was  the  result  of  events  in  the 
following  year,  not  then  contemplated  or  even  probable. 

Whilst  Napoleon  lavished  all  his  blandishments  on  the 
Czar,  he  turned  with  Satanic  ferocity  on  the  unfortunate 
King  of  Prussia,  the  author  and  the  victim  of  the  war,  who 
expiated  by  total  ruin  that  system  of  selfish  neutrality  and 
tergiversation  which  the  Court  of  Berlin  had  pursued  from 
1795  to  1806.  Frederick  William  III.  appeared  at  Tilsit 
like  a  spectre  at  a  feast,  and  the  treaty  of  peace  with  France, 
signed  on  his  behalf  on  July  9,  robbed  him  of  half  his 
dominions  and  of  all  his  power.  In  vain  the  royal  fugitives 
at  Memel  appealed  to  Alexander  for  support.  In  vain  the 
Queen  of  Prussia  made  in  person,  at  Tilsit,  a  sentimental 
effort  to  win  something  from  the  grasp  of  a  conqueror  who 
knew  no  pity.  Even  Magdeburg  was  refused  her.  Magde¬ 
burg,  she  said,  would  be  found  written  on  her  heart  as 
Calais  lay  upon  the  heart  of  Mary  Tudor.  The  Treaty  of 
July  9  was  styled  by  Pozzo  di  Borgo  a  ‘  chef-d’oeuvre  of  de- 
‘  struction.’  It  was  followed,  on  the  12th,  by  a  convention 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  slender  remains  of  Prussian  terri¬ 
tory  by  the  French  army ;  but  to  this  article  Napoleon  added 
a  stipulation  that  the  troops  should  not  be  withdrawn  until 
the  enormous  sums  levied  by  him  on  the  kingdom  (amount¬ 
ing  to  upwards  of  six  millions)  were  paid.  It  was  out  of  the 
power  of  Prussia,  in  the  condition  to  which  she  was  reduced, 
to  discharge  such  a  debt,  and  in  consequence  Napoleon  re¬ 
tained  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder  and  clung  with  extreme 
tenacity  to  the  possession  of  Silesia,  which  extended  his 
authority  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Vistula.  But  here  a  diffi¬ 
culty  arose.  Alexander  was  not  insensible,  on  grounds  per¬ 
sonal  and  political,  to  the  wretched  condition  of  his  late  ally, 
and  he  was  extremely  averse  to  allowing  a  French  army  to 
remain  on  the  frontier  of  Poland.  He  had  recognised  the 
domination  of  France  over  the  feudatory  states  of  Germany, 
Holland,  and  Italy,  and,  by  anticipation,  over  the  new  king¬ 
dom  of  Westphalia  and  the  Spanish  peninsula.  He  had 
acquiesced  in  the  creation  of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw  at  his 
own  door.  He  bad,  in  fact,  says  M.  Vandal,  ‘abandoned  to 
‘  Napoleon  the  Empire  of  the  West.’  But  at  the  surrender 
of  Silesia  he  made  a  stand  in  favour  of  Prussia,  and  on  this 
point  alone  Napoleon  thought  it  politic  to  pretend  at  least  to 
give  way,  ‘par  %ard  pour  S.M.  I’Empereur  de  toutes  les 
‘  Russies.’  In  the  note  addressed  to  the  Czar  on  July  4,  he 
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declared,  ‘  La  politique  de  I’Einpereur  Napoleon  est  que  sou 
‘  influence  immediate  ne  depasse  pasl’Elbe.’  This,  however, 
did  not  deter  him  from  holding  the  fortresses  on  the  Oder, 
and  placing  his  Duchy  of  Warsaw  under  a  Saxon  prince. 
Silesia  he  continued  to  hold  till  the  autumn  of  the  following 
year,  when  it  was  evacuated  for  another  reason.  Conceiving 
the  state  of  the  Continent,  virtually  annexed  to  the  French 
Empire,  to  be  settled,  he  instantly  turned  his  attention  to 
the  larger  question  of  the  East.  For  him  the  first  condition 
was  a  revival  of  the  Imperial  Marine,  and  all  the  letters 
addressed  at  this  time  to  his  officers  at  Brest,  in  Holland,, 
and  in  Italy,  repeat  the  same  text :  ‘  11  faut  s’occuper  heaic^ 
‘  coup  de  la  Marine.' 

■  We  shall  presently  have  occasion  to  show  what  was  the 
amount  of  sincerity  of  Napoleon  in  the  vast  schemes  of 
Eastern  conquest  with  which  he  had  inflamed  the  imagina¬ 
tion  of  the  Czar ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  his  official  corre¬ 
spondence,  that  for  the  next  eight  months  he  laboured 
incessantly  to  regain  the  naval  ascendency  in  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  which  he  had  lost  on  the  Ocean.  That  was  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  transport  of  an  army  to  the 
East.  The  fleet  under  Ganteaume,  called  the  Toulon  fleet, 
was  raised  to  seventeen  sail  of  the  line.  Twenty  men  of 
Avar  Avere  in  construction  at  Antwerp  and  Flushing,  seA’en  or 
eight  in  the  Texel.  The  service  of  the  navy  Avas  divided 
into  one  hundred  creAvs  of  500  men  each,  with  a  reserve 
of  25,000  men  and  10,000  coastguards,  amounting  in  all  to 
85,000  men.*  These  forces,  when  completed,  were  to  con¬ 
verge  upon  the  Levant,  and  Corfu  was  to  be  the  base  of 
operations.  The  British  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean, 
under  Collingwood,  did  not  exceed  seventeen  sail  of  the  line» 
and  the  ports  of  Southern  Italy  and  the  Adriatic  were  not 
blockaded.  There  Avas  no  great  difficulty  of  communication 
in  the  vessels  of  the  country  from  Ancona  and  Brindisi  to 
the  coast  of  Dalmatia  and  the  Islands.  Collingwood  had  five 
vessels  at  Syracuse,  five  at  Palermo,  and  one  at  Corfu ;  and 
he  Avas  joined  soon  afterwards  by  Sir  Kichard  Strahan 
with  six  ships  of  the  line.  No  operations  Avere  attempted 
against  the  French  squadron  under  Ganteaume,  which  re¬ 
turned  to  Toulon  after  having  touched  at  Corfu,  but  failed  in 
Sicily.  Collingwood  appears  to  have  thought  that  the 
strong  position  he  held  in  Sicily  was  that  best  calculated 


*  See  letter  to  Vice-Admiral  Deeres  of  February  11,1808:  ‘Corre¬ 
spondence  of  Napoleon,’  13546. 
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to  defeat  the  manoeuvres  of  the  French  fleets  to  the  west 
and  to  the  east  of  Italy ;  but  he  failed  to  bring  Ganteaunie 
to  an  action,  as  he  eagerly  desired. 

Nothing  is  more  characteristic  of  the  vigour,  the  versa¬ 
tility,  and  the  rashness  of  Napoleon’s  character  than  the 
multiplicity  of  his  simultaneous  schemes.  In  February 
1808  General  Miollis  entered  Eome  and  virtually  deposed 
the  Pope.  The  French  armies  had  begun  their  fatal  march 
into  Spain ;  there,  too,  a  dynas’ty  was  to  be  deposed  and  a 
nation  subdued.  But  whilst  these  great  adventures  were 
in  progress  the  attention  of  Napoleon  was  directed  with  the 
utmost  intensity  (as  appears  from  his  Correspondence)  to 
two  apparently  minor  objects,  conducted  by  himself  with 
the  profoundest  secrecy.  The  one  was  an  expedition  from 
Eeggio  to  seize  the  Pharos  at  Scilla,  and  drive  the  English 
out  of  Sicily;  the  other  was  to  render  his  possession  of  Corfu 
unassailable.  He  speaks  of  these  two  objects  as  of  vital  im¬ 
portance  to  the  Imperial  policy.  ‘  Nothing,’  he  wrote  to 
Eugene,  ‘would  be  so  fatal  to  my  policy  as  the  loss  of  Corfu’; 
and  to  Joseph,  ‘This  affair  of  Scilla’  (in  the  Strait  of 
Messina)  ‘plays  the  devil  with  my  plans.’  They  were,  in 
fact,  the  forerunner  of  his  intended  operations  in  the  East, 
for  which  he  required,  before  all  things,  the  harbours  of 
Messina  and  Corfu.  It  must  therefore  be  inferred  that,  in 
spite  of  the  magnitude  of  his  engagements  in  Italy  and 
Spain,  whilst  the  ‘  Grande  Armee  ’  still  occupied  whole 
kingdoms  in  Germany,  he  was  prosecuting  with  activity  his 
vast  design  on  the  East,  which  was  to  give  effect  to  his 
engagements  with  the  Russian  Czar. 

We  are  fortunately  in  possession  of  authentic  documents, 
published  in  the  works  before  us,  which  record  both  the 
confidential  and  the  ostensible  views  of  Napoleon  in  his  re¬ 
lations  with  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  The  instructions 
addressed  to  M.  de  Caulaincourt  on  December  12, 1807,  when 
he  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Russia,  disclose  the  exact  in¬ 
tentions  of  the  Emperor  on  the  most  pressing  question  of  the 
day,  with  some  reference  to  his  ulterior  projects.  The  letter 
addressed  by  Napoleon  to  Alexander  on  February  2,  1808, 
is  far  more  intemperate  and  aggressive.  These  documents 
deserve  a  more  attentive  consideration. 

Russia,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  at  war  with  Turkey, 
and  had  taken  possession  of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ;  but 
the  operations  of  the  war  were  suspended  by  an  armistice 
obtained  through  the  mediation  of  France,  though  Alexander 
declined  to  ratify  it.  The  first  object  of  Russia  was  to  keep 
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the  principalities.  To  this  acquisition  by  the  Czar  M.  de 
Caulaincourt  is  informed  that  the  Emperor  is  not  entirely 
opposed,  provided  he  obtains  an  equivalent  ‘  par  la  possession 
‘  de  quelques  provinces  Prussiennes  de  plus.’  These  provinces 
must  be  equal  in  population,  in  -wealth,  and  in  resources 
of  all  kinds,  to  the  two  Turkish  provinces  surrendered  to 
Russia. 

‘  Prussia,  it  is  true,  will  have  but  a  population  of  two  million  in¬ 
habitants;  but  would  not  that*  be  enough  for  the  happiness  of  the 
royal  family ;  and  is  not  its  interest  to  place  itself  at  once  and  -with 
entire  resignation  on  the  level  of  inferior  Powers,  since  all  its  efforts 
to  resume  the  rank  it  has  lost  would  only  serve  to  harass  its  subjects 
and  foster  bootless  regret  ?  ’ 

This  passage  was  aimed  at  the  retention  of  Silesia,  which 
Alexander  had  refused  to  assent  to,  and  which  he  continued 
to  refuse. 

Napoleon  declined  to  accept  a  compensation  in  Bosnia  or 
Albania,  which  would  involve  an  unprofitable  contest  and 
lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 

‘  This  event,’  it  is  added,  ‘  may  be  desired  by  the  cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg ;  it  may  be  inevitable ;  but  it  is  not  within  the  policy  of 
the  two  Imperial  courts  to  hasten  it;  they  should  seek  to  delay  it 
until  the  partition  of  these  vast  fragments  may  be  made  in  a  manner 
more  advantageous  to  each  of  them,  and  when  they  would  not  have  to 
fear  that  another  Power,  now  their  enemy,  should  appropriate,  by  the 
possession  of  Egypt  and  the  Isles,  the  richest  portion  of  the  spoil.  That 
is  the  strongest  objection  of  the  Emperor  to  the  partition  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.’ 

To  this  the  Emperor  added,  by  his  own  dictation,  that 
at  this  moment  his  real  desire  was  that  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  should  remain  undisturbed ;  but  that,  if  the 
partition  was  insisted  on  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  French 
ambassador  was  not  ‘de  trop  chequer  cette  cour  sur  cet 
‘  objet,’  inasmuch  as  it  was  desirable  that  France  should 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  influence  in  the  division,  with¬ 
out  the  intervention  of  Austria.  The  proposal,  therefore, 
was  not  to  be  rejected,  but  referred  to  a  verbal  arrangement. 
A  secret  convention  might  be  concluded  to  regulate  the 
compensation  between  the  two  Powers  in  the  principalities 
and  the  Russian  provinces.  Napoleon  regarded  the  partition 
of  Turkey  as  ‘funeste,’  yet  his  ambassador  was  not  to 
combat  it  directly,  but  to  urge  delay,  bearing  in  mind  that 
‘  this  old  project  of  Russian  ambition  is  a  link  which  may 
‘  attach  Russia  to  France,  and  that  from  this  point  of  view 
‘  care  must  be  taken  not  wholly  to  discourage  her  hopes.’ 
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Then  follows  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of  the  continental 
system,  to  the  destruction  of  British  interests,  ‘  which  has 
‘  been  executed  ’ ;  and  the  following  significant  passage  : — 

‘  An  expedition  to  the  Indies  might  be  thought  of ;  the  more 
chimerical  it  appears,  the  more  would  the  attempt  (and  wliat  cannot 
France  and  Russia  do  ?)  alarm  the  English.  A  panic  scattered  through 
British  India  would  spread  confusion  in  London,  and  certainly  forty 
thousand  French  troops  allowed  by  the  Porte  to  pass  by  Constantino¬ 
ple,  joined  to  forty  thousand  Russians  marching  Irom  the  Caucasus, 
would  suffice  to  terrify  and  conquer  Asia.  It  is  with  this  intention 
that  the  Emperor  has  despatched  to  Persia  the  ambassador  now  starting 
for  that  destination.’ 

Napoleon  seems  to  Lave  been  jealous,  not  of  Alexander 
of  Russia,  but  of  Alexander  the  Great,  when  he  suggests 
another  Macedonian  campaign.  One  is  struck  by  the  en¬ 
tire  absence  of  practical  knowledge  and  judgement  indi¬ 
cated  by  such  chimeras.  He  appears  to  have  supposed  that 
when  he  reached  the  Euphrates  he  was  on  the  confines 
of  India,  with  an  easy  march  through  Persia !  Of  his 
40,000  men  not  one  would  have  reached  the  Indus.  Perhaps 
the  feeler  was  thrown  out  to  amuse  the  fancy  of  the  Czar ; 
but  on  the  more  tangible  point  of  the  partition  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire,  which  Alexander  undoubtedly  believed  to 
have  been  conceded  at  Tilsit,  the  ambiguous  language  and 
hesitation  of  the  favoured  ambassador  surprised  and  amazed 
him. 

So  passed  the  winter.  Even  the  near  approach  of  the 
invasion  of  Finland,  which  took  place  in  the  early  spring, 
excited  but  a  languid  interest.  The  attention  of  Alexander 
was  fixed  on  two  points — to  obtain  the  evacuation  of  Silesia 
and  the  attack  on  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  on  these  two 
essential  points  Russia  and  France  were  already,  though 
secretly,  at  variance. 

On  February  2,  1808,  a  day  memorable  for  many  events  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  Napoleon  addressed  to  Alexander  the 
following  letter.  After  some  complimentary  expressions  of 
unusual  tenderness,  he  proceeds  thus : — 

‘  It  is  only  by  grand  and  vast  measures  that  we  can  arrive  at  peace 
and  consolidate  our  system.  Let  your  Majesty  strengthen  and  augment 
your  army.  All  the  assistance  I  can  give  shall  be  frankly  at  your 
disposal  ;  I  feel  no  jealousy  of  Russia,  but  a  desire  for  her  glory,  her 
prosperity,  and  her  extension.  Will  your  Majesty  receive  a  suggestion 
from  one  who  professes  to  be  tenderly  and  truly  devoted  to  you  ?  Your 
Majesty  wants  to  remove  the  Swedes  from  your  capital ;  pray  extend 
your  frontier  in  that  direction  as  far  as  you  please,  I  am  ready  to  assist 
you  with  all  the  means  I  possess. 
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‘  An  army  o£  50,000  men,  composed  of  Russian,  French,  and 
perhaps  even  a  few  Austrian  troops,  marching  on  Asia  through  Con¬ 
stantinople,  would  no  sooner  have  reached  the  Euphrates  than  England 
w'ould  tremble  and  fall  on  her  knees  before  the  Continent.  I  am 
strong  enough  in  Dalmatia.  Your  Majesty  is  the  same  on  the  Danube. 
Within  a  month  of  our  agreement,  the  army  could  be  on  the  Bos¬ 
phorus.  The  blow  would  be  felt  in  the  ladies,  and  England  would  be 
subdued.  I  refuse  none  of  the  preliminary  stipulations  to  attain  so 
great  an  end  ;  but  the  interests  of  our  respective  States  must  be  com¬ 
bined  and  adjusted.  This  can  only  be  done  by  an  interview  with 
your  ^lajesty,  or  by  frank  conference  between  Romanzoff  and  Caulain- 
court,  and  the  appointment  of  an  envoy  in  Paris  thoroughly  in  the 
system.  M.  de  Tolstoi  is  a  worthy  man,  but  he  is  full  of  prejudice  and 
distrust  of  France,  and  very  far  below  the  height  of  the  events  of 
Tilsit  and  the  new  position  in  which  the  close  friendship  now  existing 
between  your  Majesty  and  myself  has  placed  the  universe.  Every¬ 
thing  can  be  signed  and  settled  before  the  15th  March.  On  the  1st  May 
our  troops  may  be  in  Asia,  and  those  of  your  Majesty  at  Stockholm. 
Then  the  English,  threatened  in  India  and  expelled  from  the  Levant, 
will  be  crushed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  events  with  which  the 
atmosphere  is  surcharged.  Your  Majesty  and  myself  would  have  pre¬ 
ferred  the  enjoyment  of  peace,  passing  our  lives  in  our  vast  empires, 
and  engaged  in  promoting  their  happiness  by  the  arts  and  the  benefits 
of  administration.  The  enemies  of  the  world  will  not  allow  it.  We 
must  be  still  greater,  in  spite  of  ourselves.  Wisdom  and  policy  com¬ 
mand  us  to  do  what  destiny  orders,  and  to  go  where  the  irresistible 
march  of  events  conducts  us.  Then  this  swarm  of  pigmies,  who  can¬ 
not  see  that  the  events  now  occurring  have  their  precedent  in  history, 
but  not  in  the  newspapers  of  the  last  century,  will  give  way  and  follow 
the  movement  which  your  Majesty  and  myself  will  have  ordained,  and 
the  Russian  people  will  rejoice  in  the  glory,  the  wealth,  and  the 
fortune  which  will  result  from  these  great  events.  In  these  few  lines 
I  open  my  whole  soul  to  your  Majesty.  The  work  of  Tilsit  will  rule 
the  destinies  of  the  world.’  (P.  242.) 

This  egregious  piece  of  blague  —  which  we  can  only 
describe  by  that  vulgar  French  expression — was  no  doubt 
calculated  to  give  Alexander  what  M.  Vandal  calls  ‘  un  frisson 
‘  d’enthousiasme  guerrier,’  and  we  regret  to  say  that  he 
applauds  its  ‘  admirable  eloquence.’  But  on  reflection  he 
admits  that  perhaps  it  concealed  ‘  une  immense  duperie,’ 
and  that  Napoleon’s  intention  was  to  dazzle  his  ally  with  the 
phantasmagoria  of  a  grand  expedition,  at  no  cost  to  his  own 
interest.  Si.  Thiers,  who  is  always  apt  to  place  Napoleon’s 
duplicities  in  the  least  discreditable  light,  suggests  that  the 
object  of  the  Emperor  was  to  occupy  Alexander  with  the 
conquest  of  Finland  and  the  details  of  a  complicated 
negotiation,  in  order  to  gain  a  few  months’  time,  within 
which  he  hoped  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Spain,  which  now 
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began  to  assume  a  critical,  if  not  a  menacing,  importance. 
M.  Vandal  himself  says :  ‘  It  is  certain  that  at  the 
‘  beginning  of  1808  the  Emperor  felt  the  imperious  and 
‘  urgent  necessity  of  occupying  the  mind  of  Alexander  by 
‘  diverting  it  at  once  from  Spain  and  Prussia,  from  the  south 
‘  and  the  centre  of  Europe.’  This  seems  to  be  a  rational 
explanation  of  this  extraordinary  composition.  But,  as 
M.  de  Talleyrand  remai'ks,  in  attempting  to  dupe  others  he 
duped  nobody  so  much  as  himself. 

However  this  may  be,  the  letter  produced  the  desired 
effect.  It  reached  St.  Petersburg  on  February  25  (the  very 
day  when  the  French  armies  under  Murat  and  Duhesme 
were  marching  into  Spain),  and  was  received  by  the  Czar 
with  rapturous  delight.  He  read  it  over  and  over  again. 

‘  Yes !  ’  he  exclaimed,  ‘  this  is  the  language  of  Tilsit !  This 
‘  is  the  tone  of  a  great  man.’  He  had  never  ceased  tO’ 
believe  that  the  ‘  language  of  Tilsit  ’  meant  the  partition  of 
Turkey;  and  he  proceeded  to  discuss  with  volubility  the 
terms  of  the  agreement  to  be  entered  into  between  Romanzow 
and  Caulaincourt.  The  conduct  of  the  negotiations  between 
these  Ministers,  as  faithfully  reported  by  the  ambassador 
in  a  dramatic  form,  seems  taken  from  a  comedy.  A  small 
specimen  will  suffice : — 

The  Ambassador :  Let  us  see  what  }’OU  want.  What  did  the 
Emperor  (Alexander)  desire  at  Tilsit  ?  He  must  know  the  intentions 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

The  Minister  :  He  never  explained  them  with  great  precision.  I 
think  we  were  to  have  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  Bulgaria ;  and  France 
the  Morea,  perhaps  Albania  and  Crete. 

The  Ambassador :  That  is  not  all.  What  was  to  be  done  with  the 
rest,  even  if  Koumelia  is  left  to  the  Turks  ? — for  that  is  what  we  are 
now  talking  about,  is  it  not.  Monsieur  le  Comte  ? 

The  Minister :  Yes.  We  desire  that  you  should  have  what  suits 
you.  Austria  has  done  nothing  ;  a  little  will  suffice,  if  she  acts  at  all ; 
but  it  would  be  well  to  make  use  of  her. 

The  Ambassador :  What  would  you  give  her,  then  ? 

The  Minister :  Croatia  ;  if  that  is  too  little,  something  in  Bosnia. 

The  Ambassador  :  Bosnia  is  the  high  road  to  Albania.  That  seems 
to  fall  within  our  lot.  But  you  forget  Servia. 

The  Minister :  Servia  might  be  made  independent,  under  our 
influence  and  yours,  or  it  might  be  given  to  an  Austrian  archduke. 

The  Ambassador  :  What  you  take  is  enormous.  All  these  provinces 
are  linked  together,  and  for  the  most  part  Christian,  while  the  others 
are  Turkish;  &c. 

Romanzow  pointed  out  that,  if  an  expedition  to  India 
was  contemplated,  that  involved  the  total  overthrow  of 
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Turkey ;  and  in  that  event  he  boldly  added  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Constantinople,  with  a  territory  including  the  Bos¬ 
phorus  and  the  Dardanelles,  must  fall  to  the  Czar.  To  his 
demand,  Caulaincourt  replied  by  a  declaration  that,  if  Con¬ 
stantinople  and  the  Bosphorus  were  surrendered  to  Russia, 
France  must  have  the  Dardanelles. 

The  diplomatic  sharpshooting  on  these  points  lasted  for 
several  days,  and  the  pretension  of  Bomanzow  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  Czar  in  person.  At  length  it  was  agreed 
that  the  plans  of  partition  of  Russia  and  France  should  be 
reduced  to  writing  by  their  respective  representatives.  On 
the  French  draft  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell;  but  that  of 
Russia  is  of  capital  importance,  because  it  reveals  in  lan¬ 
guage  even  more  clear  than  the  Treaty  of  St.  Stephano  the 
ultimate  design  of  that  Power.  By  this  Russian  scheme 
the  new  frontier  of  the  Empire,  enclosing  the  Principalities, 
was  to  follow  the  line  of  the  Carpathians  to  the  Danube ; 
then,  crossing  that  river,  to  bend  to  the  south-east  till  it 
reached  the  valley  of  the  Maritza,  down  to  the  sea ;  it  then 
turns  eastward  to  the  Dardanelles,  along  the  European 
shore  of  the  Propontis,  leaving  the  Asiatic  coast  to  the 
Turks,  and,  after  having  included  Constantinople,  with  a 
circle  of  some  leagues  in  Asia,  returns  to  the  Black  Sea.  In 
exchange,  France  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  settle  with  Austria 
her  frontiers  in  Croatia,  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  Macedonia,  to 
hold  Salonica,  and  to  obtain  the  whole  of  Albania,  Epirus, 
Thessaly,  Greece,  the  Morea,  the  Archipelago,  and  to  extend 
her  conquests,  if  she  pleased,  to  Syria,  Egypt,  and  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  Russia  was  to  grant  to  France 
a  military  road  across  the  Dardanelles,  to  place  her  Medi¬ 
terranean  fleet  at  the  disposal  of  the  latter  Power,  and  to 
aid  with  her  armies  in  the  conquest  of  these  important 
regions. 

This  vast  scheme  was  reported  by  Caulaincourt,  but 
without  his  assent.  In  particular,  he  offered  insuperable 
objections  to  the  surrender  of  the  Dardanelles  to  Russia. 
It  was  on  this  minute  territory  of  Gallipoli,  which  Ro- 
manzow  called  a  ‘langue  de  chat,’  that  the  negotiations 
struck ;  for  the  Russians  urged,  with  truth,  that  without  the 
Dardanelles  the  cession  of  Constantinople  was  compara¬ 
tively  useless.  It  is  worth  while  to  remember  this  point, 
for  many  years  ago  it  occurred  to  ourselves,  on  the  spot, 
that  what  is  termed  the  Eastern  Question  centres  on  the 
possession  of  that  ‘langue  de  chat.’  We  believe  that 
Napoleon  never  intended  to  give  it  up,  and  it  never  can  be 
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given  up  without  sacrificing  the  independence  of  Europe, 
and  especially  of  the  Mediterranean  Powers. 

Caulaincourt  addressed  to  the  Emperor,  on  March  16,  a 
dispassionate  account  of  the  negotiations.  He  said  that,  in 
spite  of  eloquent  letters  and  splendid  presents  from  Paris, 
the  real  feeling  of  Russia  was  one  of  distrust.  She  sus¬ 
pected  the  design  of  Napoleon  on  Silesia ;  she  disliked  the 
favours  and  promises  to  the  Poles,  which,  as  Alexander  said, 
was  ‘  to  resuscitate  the  dead  ’ ;  she  would  never  yield  on 
the  points  of  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles.  That  to 
the  Czar  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  engagements  of 
Tilsit.  Caulaincourt’s  letter  concluded  in  these  words : — 

‘  Your  Majesty  may  unite  Italy  to  France,  and  perhaps  even  Spain, 
may  change  dynasties  and  found  kingdoms,  may  demand  the  aid  of  the 
Black  Sea  fleet  and  of  a  Eussian  army  to  conquer  Egypt,  may  ask  for 
what  pledges  you  please,  may  make  terms  with  Austria — in  a  word, 
may  change  the  world,  if  Eussia  obtains  Constantinople  and  the 
Dardanelles — anything  then  may  be  looked  for  without  anxiety.’ 

If  the  visionary  project  of  a  Russc-French  alliance  should 
ever  be  revived,  we  venture  to  affirm  that  the  same  con¬ 
cession  to  Russia  is  the  sine  qua  non  of  its  existence. 

To  Napoleon  nothing  could  be  more  unwelcome  and 
inconvenient  than  to  he  compelled  to  put  in  black  and 
white  the  vague  assurances  of  Tilsit,  and  the  more  so  as  Russia 
expressly  stipulated  and  required  that  France  should  accept 
the  main  conditions  of  the  draft  of  Romanzow  before  the 
next  interview  of  the  sovereigns  could  take  place.  To  us, 
who  have  now  all  the  documents  before  us,  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that,  whilst  Russia  sought  to  realise  her  positive  views 
in  the  East,  Napoleon  was  endeavouring  to  amuse  her  with 
the  conquest  of  Finland  and  an  idle  negotiation,  whilst  he 
directed  the  main  strength  of  his  policy  and  his  forces  to  the 
affairs  of  Spain. 

On  April  15,  1808,  he  arrived  at  Bayonne  to  consummate 
the  act  of  treachery  and  violence  by  which  he  seized  the 
croAvn  of  that  kingdom.  On  April  29  he  writes  to  Alexander 
from  that  place : — 

‘  I  have  here  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  who  has  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  Ferdinand  VII.  To-morrow  I  expect  King  Charles  IV., 
his  father,  who  protests.  This  family  quarrel,  and  the  symptoms  of 
revolution  occurring  in  Spain,  give  me  some  trouble;  but  I  shall 
soon  be  free  to  arrange  the  grande  affaire  with  your  Majesty.’ 

The  revolt  of  the  population  of  Madrid  four  days  later  was  a 
sufficient  warning  that  there  was  something  more  than  a 
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ffimily  quarrel  at  stake  ;  and  it  became  difficult  to  explain  at 
St.  Petersburg  the  fact  that  Spain,  though  full  of  French 
troops,  was  in  hot  rebellion  against  the  invader.  In  fact, 
the  Emperor  never  needed  the  alliance  of  Kussia  more,  in 
order  to  maintain  his  ascendency  over  continental  Europe 
and  to  resist  Great  Britain.  Perhaps  for  this  reason, 
hoping  that  the  resistance  of  the  Spaniards  would  be 
speedily  overcome,  he  continued  from  Bayonne  to  make 
preparations  for  the  expedition  to  the  East.  An  army  of 
80,000  men  was  formed  in  Italy  and  Dalmatia  to  invade  the 
Turkish  provinces ;  and  the  greatest  efforts  were  made 
to  increase  the  maritime  power  of  the  expedition.  A 
squadron  was  to  set  sail  from  Lorient,  and  another  from 
Brest  at  a  short  interval,  to  convey  18,000  French  troops  to 
India ;  whilst  the  Franco-Kussian  army  was  to  march  on 
the  Euphrates,  after  having  annihilated  Turkey.  A  vast 
combined  fleet,  composed  of  the  vessels  of  all  the  allied 
nations,  was  to  command  the  Mediterranean,  and  to  direct 
its  operations  against  Egypt,  which  was  still  the  conquest 
most  desired  by  Napoleon.  These  measures  were  not  mere 
phantoms  of  the  brain :  they  were  worked  out,  as  appears 
from  the  Imperial  Correspondence,  with  all  that  minute  care 
which  distinguishes  Napoleon’s  masterly  instructions.  The 
Emperor  paid  the  same  attention  to  every  detail  of  the  navy 
which  he  gave  to  the  ‘states  ’  of  his  armies.  He  knew  the 
exact  condition  of  all  the  vessels  of  war  in  every  port  of  his 
dominions,  whether  aSoat  or  in  construction,  down  to  the 
smallest  fly-boat,  and  the  state  of  the  guns,  seamen,  and 
stores  on  board.  The  despatch  to  Admiral  Deeres,  May  13, 
1808  (Correspondence  No.  13,877),  contains  all  the  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  armaments  for  India ;  and  adds  that  at  the 
same  time  the  Toulon  fleet  will  convey  20,000  men  from 
Tarentum  to  Egypt.  ‘  England  will  then  have  no  means  of 
‘  disturbing  us.  I  am  resolved  on  ihis  expedition.’  On  the 
same  day  he  dictates  his  order  for  the  government  of  Spain 
to  Murat,  and  on  May  15  he  announces  to  Joseph  that  he  is 
to  assume  the  Spanish  crown  ! 

But  the  naval  scheme  (which  Collingwood  had  anticipated 
in  the  preceding  year)  had  already  failed.  Ganteaume  had 
entered  the  Mediterranean  and  had  refitted  Corfu  j  but 
that  was  all.  He  crept  back  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
succeeded  in  reaching  Toulon  in  the  middle  of  April, 
narrowly  escaping  an  encounter  with  the  British  fleet, 
which  lay  off  Sicily.  It  was  the  great  disappointment  of 
Collingwood’s  life  that  by  mischance  the  enemy  slipped  past 
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him.  In  June  another  French  squadron  at  Cadiz  was  bom¬ 
barded  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  Caraccas.  These 
were  the  premonitory  symptoms  of  much  greater  events. 

Intoxicated  with  power,  capable  of  dealing  at  once  with 
a  host  of  momentous  questions,  and  a  consummate  master 
of  administrative  detail,  Napoleon  was  unprepared  for  a 
sequence  of  untoward  events.  He  failed  to  believe  in  the 
popular  resistance  of  Spain.  He  reluctantly  perceived  that 
Austria  was  again  arming  for  war.  It  was  not  till  the  end 
of  June  that  he  acknowledged  that  Spain  was  a  serious 
obstacle  to  his  designs  on  the  East  and  on  India.  On  the 
28th  of  that  month  he  wrote  to  Deeres : — 

‘I  desire  that,  before  you  plunge  into  expenses  which  would  be 
wasted  if  tho  expedition  from  Brest  does  not  take  place,  you  await  my 
orders.  The  affairs  of  Spain  having  taken  a  serious  turn  within  the 
last  month,  it  will  perhaps  no  longer  be  my  intention  to  risk  forces  of 
such  magnitude  at  sea.’ 

He  postponed  his  final  decision  till  July  15.  But  the 
following  weeks  had  far  more  serious  blows  in  reserve  for 
him.  On  July  20  Dupont  and  the  army  in  Andalusia — a 
corps  of  nearly  20,000  men — capitulated  to  the  Spaniards 
at  Baylen ;  on  August  1  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  landed  in 
Mondego  Bay,  and  defeated  Junot  and  the  army  of  Portugal 
at  Vimeiro  on  the  21st  of  that  month.*  Napoleon  felt  at 
once  that  the  first  of  these  events  touched  the  existence  of 
the  Empire ;  for  such  was  the  fragility  of  that  vast  house 
of  cards  that  a  single  reverse  in  a  remote  province  shook  it 
to  the  foundation.  He  wrote  to  Joseph,  who  was  flying 
behind  the  Ebro :  ‘  Des  evenements  d’une  telle  nature 
*  exigent  ma  presence  a  Paris.  L’Allemagne,  la  Pologne, 

‘  I’ltalie  etc.  tout  se  lie.’  The  remarks  of  M.  Vandal  on 
what  the  Emperor  called  ‘  this  horrible  catastrophe  ’  deserve 
to  be  cited : — 

‘  On  the  eve  of  the  capitulation  of  Baylen  Napoleon  was  the  master 
of  Europe,  the  imperious  protector  of  the  minor  States,  he  had  crushed 
Germany  and  Prussia  by  his  “  Grande  Armee,”  checkmated  Austria 
by  Bussia,  and  chained  the  latter  Power  to  his  fortunes  by  the  promise 
to  abet  her  designs  on  Turkey  and  to  share  the  spoil.  On  the  morrow 

*  On  August  23  the  Emperor  wrote  to  Marshal  Davoutat  Warsaw : 

‘  Les  Anglais  ayant  debarque  des  forces  assez  consid^-rables  en  Espagne  ’ 
(meaning  Portugal),  ‘  j’ai  rappelle  le  I®’’  et  le  6*  corps  et  trois  divisions 
de  dragons  de  la  Grande  Arme^  pour  finir,  cet  hiver,  de  soumettre  ce 
pays ;  ’  although  at  that  date  he  had  not  heard  of  the  battle  of 
Vimeiro.  The  landing  of  the  British  army,  therefore,  produced  an 
im  mediate  effect  in  Germany  and  even  in  Poland. 
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of  Baylen  all  was  changed.  To  reconquer  the  Peninsula,  it  w’as 
necessary  to  recall  a  portion  of  the  army  from  Germany  and  to  relax 
the  stern  compression  on  Prussia.  Austria,  already  armed,  seemed 
waiting  an  occasion  to  break  loose,  and  it  was  doubtful  how  far  the  aid 
of  Russia  could  be  relied  on.  The  blow  of  his  reverses  in  Spain 
would  be  felt  in  the  north,  and  would  alter  his  relations  with  the  Czar. 
The  Spanish  troops  under  La  Romana,  which  were  quartered  in  the 
Danish  islands,  rose  at  the  news  of  the  successful  efforts  of  their 
countrymen  and  passed  over  to  the  British  fleet  which  was  to  carry 
them  back  to  their  native  land.  This  defection  deprived  Bernadotte 
of  half  his  forces,  and  rendered  the  expedition  into  Scania  imprac¬ 
ticable,  though  Alexander  attached  the  utmost  importance  to  it.  More¬ 
over,  Napoleon,  compelled  to  postpone  his  advance  against  Turkey, 
could  no  longer  offer  to  Russia  the  principal  and  extraordinary  advan¬ 
tage  she  awaited  from  the  French  alliance.  The  Great  Compact  which 
had  been  in  preparation  for  six  months  between  the  two  Emperors  had 
miscarried,  and  Napoleon  felt  that  he  had  lost  at  once  the  means  of 
restraining  his  enemies  and  the  means  of  securing  the  interested 
fidelity  of  his  ally.’  (P.  367.) 

The  eflFect  of  the  intelligence  from  Baylen  was  instan¬ 
taneous.  Within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  receipt  of  it 
orders  were  despatched  to  the  Minister  of  War  in  Paris  to 
withdraw  on  Mayence  the  1st  Corps  and  6th  Corps  of  the 
Grande  Armee  and  three  divisions  of  dragoons,  who  were  to 
march  on  Bayonne.  And  a  courier  was  despatched  in 
extreme  haste,  ordering  Caulaincourt  to  inform  the  Czar, 
before  the  news  from  Spain  had  arrived,  that  the  Emperor  had 
resolved  to  gratify  the  desire ,  so  often  expressed  by  Alexander, 
by  restoring  to  the  King  of  Prussia  a  larger  portion  of  his 
dominions,  and  withdrawing  the  French  forces  from  Warsaw 
and  the  Oder  to  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  which  was  to  be 
the  limit  of  the  Imperial  power.  Alexander  received  the 
announcement  with  surprise  and  delight,  in  the  belief  that 
the  concession  was  made  out  of  regard  to  himself.  He 
learned  the  next  day,  and  had  acuteness  enough  to  understand, 
that  it  was  due  not  to  his  influence,  but  to  the  success  of  a 
Spanish  army  behind  the  Sierra  Morena,  which  was  felt 
with  electrical  rapidity  on  the  Vistula.  Even  this  concession 
was  a  sham,  for  Napoleon  proposed  to  retain  the  fortresses 
on  the  Oder  until  Prussia  had  liquidated  a  debt  she  was 
unable  to  pay. 

The  eyes  of  the  Czar  were  beginning  to  be  opened.  He 
saw  with  terror  the  probability  of  another  war  between 
France  and  Austria,  and  endeavoured  strenuously  to  prevent 
it.  ‘  The  destruction  of  Austria,’  Count  Tolstoi  wrote,  ‘  may  be 
‘  regarded  as  the  forerunner  and  the  means  of  our  own  ruin  ’ 
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— a  prediction  verified  in  three  years.  Another  revolution 
had  occurred  in  Turkey,  and  it  became  more  urgent  than 
ever  for  Eussia  to  tighten  her  grasp  on  that  country ;  and 
with  this  view  the  Czar  insisted  that  the  promised  interview 
with  Napoleon  to  carry  out  the  policy  of  Tilsit  should  take 
place  at  Erfurt  on  September  27.  In  his  conversations  with 
the  ambassador  he  took  a  firmer  tone,  and  maintained  that 
the  recent  events  in  Constantinople  demanded  immediate 
action  against  the  Turks,  and  their  expulsion  from  Europe. 
Erfurt,  in  short,  was  to  realise  the  draft  project  of  partition. 
He  knew  how  much  within  this  eventful  year  tl:e  state  of 
Europe  was  changed  ;  but  he  was  resolved  to  ascertain  what 
was  the  policy  of  Napoleon  as  to  Austria,  Spain,  Prussia, 
and  Turkey,  although  he  had  ceased  to  hope  that  the  union 
of  the  two  great  Empires  was  henceforth  ‘  to  rule  the  des- 
*  tinies  of  the  universe.’ 

An  enormous  change  had  indeed  taken  place  in  the  affairs  of 
France  between  the  interview  at  Tilsit  and  that  at  Erfurt. 
Au  attempt  has  been  made  by  some  historical  writers  to 
represent  the  latter  conference  as  a  splendid  realisation  of 
the  policy  of  the  preceding  year.  It  was,  in  fact,  the 
reverse.  The  events  of  the  summer  of  1808  had  intervened; 
Napoleon  was  compelled  to  withdraw  large  masses  of  troops 
from  Germany ;  his  naval  preparations  were  countermanded  ; 
his  negotiations  for  the  partition  of  Turkey  had  led  to  no 
result ;  and  his  gigantic  scheme  for  the  conquest  of  the  East 
was  at  an  end.  The  expectations  which  had  been  raised  at 
Tilsit  in  the  mind  of  the  Czar  were  frustrated,  and  Napoleon 
had  to  perform  the  difficult  task  of  masking  a  retreat.  The 
meeting  at  Erfurt,  therefore,  in  September,  he  would 
willingly  have  postponed,  but  Alexander  insisted  upon  it; 
and  Napoleon  assented,  within  a  few  weeks  after  his  return 
from  Bayonne,  because  it  was  more  than  ever  necessary  to 
strengthen,  if  possible,  the  Russian  alliance. 

The  meeting  at  Tilsit  had  been  held  in  the  camp  of  a  vic¬ 
torious  army.  The  meeting  at  Erfurt  was  solemnised  with 
all  the  splendour  of  the  court  of  the  French  Empire,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  its  tributary  kings.  The  ancient  buildings  of 
the  city  were  decorated  with  the  tapestry  and  the  furniture 
of  the  palaces  of  France.  The  luxury  of  Paris  was  trans¬ 
ported  into  the  heart  of  Germany.  Preparations  were  made 
for  magnificent  banquets  and  entertainments.  The  actors 
of  the  ThMtre  Fran9ai8  were  night  after  night  to  perform 
the  masterpieces  of  the  tragic  stage,  carefully  selected  by 
Napoleon  himself,  though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that 
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Alexander  and  his  circumambient  kings  would  have  preferred 
a  few  light  pieces  from  the  Boulevards,  and  were  rather 
oppressed  by  the  grandeur  of  Cintia  and  Mahuinet.  Alexander 
travelled  to  Erfurt  with  great  simplicity,  accompanied  only 
by  his  Minister  and  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  but  he  was  followed 
by  a  larger  retinue.  Napoleon  met  him,  surrounded  by  all 
the  great  officers  of  the  Empire,  in  full  state,  and  all  the 
minor  sovereigns  of  Germany  were  invited  to  attend  the 
meeting.  Not  one  of  them  failed.  M.  de  Talleyrand  in  his 
‘  Memoirs  ’  thought  it  worth  while  to  insert  a  list  of  these 
illustrious  guests  and  of  both  the  courts.  It  is  curious  to 
remark  that  the  name  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe  Cobourg, 
then  a  young  officer  of  eighteen,  figures  in  the  suite  of  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  the  only  individual  of  that  great 
company  well  known  in  this  country  and  in  our  own  times. 
Talleyrand  treats  with  superb  contempt,  in  a  passage 
worthy  of  Labruyere,  this  herd  of  nobles  and  this  ‘  pit  of 
‘  kings.’  It  was  the  most  extraordinary  scene  of  sycophancy 
ever  seen  on  the  earth.  Those  who  had  suffered  most  by  the 
Emperor  were  loudest  in  their  applause  of  his  heaven-given 
fortunes.  But,  adds  the  old  cynic,  ‘  Je  n'ai  pas  vu,  a  Erfurt, 
une  seule  main  passer  noblement  sur  la  criniere  clu  lion.’  All 
this  was  done  to  give  an  adventitious  splendour  to  the 
alliance  and  to  deceive  not  only  the  Russians,  but  the  rest  of 
Europe.  To  some  extent  it  has  dazzled  the  eyes  even  of 
posterity ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  Napoleon  used  this  great 
pageant  chiefly  to  extricate  himself  from  an  embarrassing 
and  even  dangerous  position,  for  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
with  Austria,  which  was  evidently  impending,  the  alliance, 
or  at  least  the  neutrality  of  Russia  was  an  indispensable 
condition  of  success. 

Alexander  was  still  to  some  extent  under  the  glamour  of  the 
great  Emperor.  He  had  endeavoured  to  check  the  warlike 
preparations  of  Austria ;  he  had  recognised  without  hesitation 
the  accession  of  Joseph  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  southern  Italy;  he  even  acknowledged  that  while  the 
contest  in  Spain  was  going  on  the  grand  design  of  Eastern 
conquest  must  be  postponed.  In  return  for  these  acts  of 
friendship,  Napoleon  resolved  to  offer  to  Russia  the  surrender 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  in  full  sovereignty,  those  provinces 
being  already  occupied  by  Russian  troops.  The  Czar  and  his 
Ministers  had  the  good  sense  to  perceive  that  the  immediate 
conquest  and  possession  of  three  provinces  so  directly  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  Russian  Empire  as  Finland  and  the  Princi¬ 
palities  of  the  Danube  were  acquisitions  of  greater  value 
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than  the  remote  fulfilment  of  a  chimerical  project,  to  which 
the  occupation  of  the  Dardanelles  was  an  insurmountable 
obstacle.  The  offer  was,  accordingly,  seized  with  eagerness 
by  Eomanzow,  who  boasted  that  they  had  now  for  the  first 
time  some  practical  result  to  show  from  the  French  alliance, 
which  continued  to  be  highly  unpopular  at  St.  Petersburg. 

In  spite  of  the  disgrace  into  which  M.  de  Talleyrand  had 
fallen  in  consequence  of  his  strong  condemnation  of  the 
Napoleonic  policy  in  Spain,  which  had  led  to  his  dismissal 
from  office  in  very  opprobrious  terms,  the  E  mperor  knew  that 
the  sagacity  and  tact  of  that  experienced  Minister  were 
essential  to  him  at  Erfurt.  He  therefore  offered  him  the 
conduct  of  the  negotiations  there,  and  Talleyrand  accepted 
the  proposal  as  a  sort  of  apology.  The  whole  correspondence 
with  Caulaincourt  was  shown  to  him,  and  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  everything  that  had  passed.  Furnished 
with  this  information  and  with  these  duties,  he  adds  this 
singular  remark ;  ‘  Je  ne  m’occupai  plus  que  des  moyens 
*  d’empecher,  autant  qu’il  etait  en  moi,  que  I’esprit  de 
‘  conquete  ne  dominat  trop  dans  cette  singuliere  entrevue.’ 

A  few  days  before  the  approaching  journey  Napoleon 
ordered  the  Prince  to  prepare  the  draft  of  a  convention, 
to  be  submitted  to  Alexander  at  Erfurt,  to  which  he 
added  one  or  two  highly  important  articles  with  his  own 
hand,  binding  Russia  to  act  with  France  against  Austria  in 
the  event  of  war.  This  was  precisely  the  point  on  which 
Talleyrand  differed  from  his  master,  and.  he  eventually  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  expunging  these  articles  from  the  Treaty ;  indeed, 
Alexander  peremptorily  rejected  them,  and  Napoleon  entirely 
failed  to  gain  his  assent  in  a  somewhat  stormy  discussion 
of  three  hours’  duration.  Both  the  draft  drawn  by  Prince 
Talleyrand  and  the  convention  as  finally  settled  are  now 
published  in  the  ‘Memoirs,’  and  the  convention  does  not 
materially  differ  from  his  original  conception,  since  it  is 
deprived  of  the  essential  conditions  which  Napoleon  desired 
to  introduce  into  it. 

M.  Vandal  cites  from  the  ‘Memoirs  of  Prince  Metternich’ 
a  very  startling  and  incredible  account  of  the  first  interview 
of  Talleyrand  with  the  Czar.  He  is  alleged  to  have  accosted 
that  sovereign  with  an  exclamation  :  ‘  Sire !  What  are  you 
‘  here  for?  You  can  save  Europe,  but  only  by  holding  out 
‘  against  Napoleon.  The  French  nation  is  civilised,  which 
‘  their  sovereign  is  not.  The  sovereign  of  Russia  is  civilised, 
‘  which  his  people  is  not.  Therefore  the  sovereign  of  Russia 
‘  should  be  the  ally  of  the  French  people.’  We  can  now  con- 
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front  this  extravagant  statement  with  the  far  more  simple 
and  probable  version  of  Prince  Talleyrand  himself.  They 
met  for  the  first  time  at  the  tea  table  of  the  Princess  Thurn 
and  Taxis.  The  conversation  was  agreeable  ;  the  Czar  was 
affable ;  hut  nothing  of  interest  marked  this  first  evening. 
It  was,  however,  agreed,  at  the  request  of  Alexander,  that 
they  should  take  tea  with  the  Princess  every  evening  after 
the  play,  where  no  doubt  political  discussion  ensued.  The 
real  object  of  Talleyrand  undoubtedly  was  to  cause  the 
convention  to  be  signed  in  its  original  form,  without  the 
clauses  threatening  to  Austria  which  Napoleon  endeavoured 
to  add  to  it ;  and  for  this  purpose  he  urged  that  it  was  for 
the  interests  of  Prance  and  of  Europe  to  treat  Austria  with 
more  forbearance  than  she  had  met  with  at  Erfurt.  In  this 
he  succeeded. 

The  passage  in  the  ‘  Talleyrand  Memoirs  ’  which  relates 
to  this  transaction  is  so  important  to  the  subject  of  this 
article  that  we  shall  quote  it,  although  we  are  obliged  to 
postpone  to  a  future  occasion  a  fuller  examination  of  the 
remarkable  work  recently  published  by  the  Duke  de  Broglie. 
M.  de  Talleyrand  says : — 

‘  The  object  of  Napoleon  [in  going  to  Erfurt]  was  to  induce  the 
Emperor  Alexander  to  conclude  a  special  alliance  with  himself  against 
Austria,  If  he  had  succeeded  he  would  have  picked  a  quarrel  with 
Austria,  on  some  pretext  easily  imagined,  and  after  some  military 
successes  he  would  have  tried  to  treat  her  as  he  had  treated  Prussia. 
The  full  and  entire  concurrence  of  Russia  would  have  enabled  him  but 
too  easily  to  attain  this  object.  Having  a  very  low  opinion  of  the 
talents  and  character  of  the  Emperor  Ale.xander,  he  hoped  to  succeed 
first  by  intimidating  him,  and  then  by  attacking  his  vanity  and  his 
ambition ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  to  be  feared  that  on  these  three  sides 
the  Czar  might  be  but  too  accessible.  But  the  good  fortune  of 
Austria  had  inspired  Alexander  with  confidence  in  Caulaincourt,  and 
through  him  in  myself.  I  had  seen  him  several  times  at  Tilsit.  At 
Erfurt  I  saw  him  almost  every  day.  Conversations,  general  at  first, 
on  the  common  interests  of  the  Great  Powers  of  Europe — on '  the 
conditions  by  which  the  bonds  it  was  important  to  preserve  between 
them  might  be  broken,  on  the  general  balance  of  power  in  Europe— 
conversations  more  intimate  on  the  States  whose  existence  was  essen. 
tial  to  this  balance,  and  notably  on  Austria — had  so  affected  the  mind 
of  the  Emperor  that  the  blandishments,  the  offers,  and  the  bursts  of 
temper  of  Napoleon  were  all  thrown  away  ;  and  before  he  left  Erfurt 
the  Emperor  Alexander  wrote  an  autograph  letter  to  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  to  remove  the  apprehension  which  the  interview  at  Erfurt 
had  excited  in  him.  This  is  the  last  service  I  rendered  to  Europe 
during  the  reign  of  Napoleon,  and  in  my  opinion  this  was  a  service  to 
himself. 


*  After  a  series  of  festivities,  a  treaty  was  signed  differing  essentially 
from  that  which  Napoleon  had  in  his  head  in  going  to  Erfurt.  He 
returned  to  Paris ;  M.  de  Champagny  became  sole  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs ;  and  I  resumed  the  insignificant  functions  of  a  grand  dignitary 
of  the  Empire.’  (‘  Metnoires  de  Talleyrand,’  vol.  i.  p.  320.) 

This  passage  is  the  more  remarkable,  as  it  shows  the  origin 
of  the  intimate  relations  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  and 
Talleyrand  which  led  in  1814  to  such  important  results. 

On  these  terms  the  Convention  of  October  12,  1808,  was 
concluded  at  Erfurt.*  The  high  contracting  parties  agreed 
to  remain  inseparably  united  in  peace  as  in  war,  and  to 
propose  terms  of  peace  to  England.  The  terms  were  the 
uti  possidetis.  England  was  to  recognise  the  acquisition  of 
Finland  and  the  Principalities  by  Eussia,  and  the  future 
order  of  things  in  Spain,  Holland,  and  Westphalia,  leaving 
the  rest  of  Europe  in  the  hands  of  France :  that  is,  to 
abandon  Sweden  and  Turkey,  her  only  allies,  and  to  ac¬ 
knowledge  the  ascendency  of  the  Bonapartes  in  Spain. 
Such  a  proposal  was  illusory,  if  not  insulting,  and  had  of 
course  no  effect.  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  to  be 
annexed  to  Russia ;  in  point  of  fact,  she  did  not  conquer 
them,  and  the  Treaty  of  Bucharest  in  1812  terminated  her 
occupation  by  fixing  the  line  of  the  Pruth  as  the  boundary 
between  the  two  empires.  In  spite  of  the  assurances  of 
eternal  friendship  between  the  allies,  this  convention  con¬ 
firmed  nothing  but  their  hostility  to  England,  which  was  no 
new  thing ;  it  did  not  fulfil  the  promises  of  Tilsit ;  for  the 
first  time  in  his  life  Napoleon  receded  and  obtained  no  equiva¬ 
lent  :  Russia  alone  carried  off  her  prize. 

The  arguments  of  M.  de  Talleyrand  were  not  thrown  away 
on  Alexander.  He  reflected  that  the  unforeseen  difficulties 
which  Napoleon  encountered  in  Spain  left  himself  more 
free  to  act  on  the  Danube.  He  was  no  longer  carried  away 
by  enthusiastic  admiration  of  his  new  ally ;  and  although 
nothing  was  changed  in  the  cordiality  of  his  manner  and 
the  homage  he  paid  to  the  Emperor,  it  was  a  ritual  ob¬ 
servance  which  survived  his  former  faith.  Napoleon  himself 
was  conscious  of  the  change.  He  perceived  that  all  the 
splendour  of  Erfurt  served  only  to  conceal  a  critical  situation, 
if  not  a  defeat. 

*  The  text  of  the  original  draft  tre.aty,  with  Napoleon’s  charac¬ 
teristic  remarks  upon  it,  and  also  that  of  the  treaty  as  definitively 
signed  at  Erfurt,  are  both  given  in  M.  de  Talleyrand’s  ‘  Memoirs,’  but 
not  by  M.  Vandal,  although  he  publishes  the  treaties  and  the  secret 
articles  agreed  to  at  Tilsit. 
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It  does  not  fall  within  the  limits  of  this  sketch  to  trace 
the  political  results  of  these  transactions.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  they  did  not  correspond  to  the  expectations  of  the 
parties  engaged  in  them.  The  war  in  Sweden  was  feebly 
conducted  by  Russia,  and  without  the  promised  aid  of  France. 
The  Turks  vigorously  resisted  the  conquest  of  the  Princi¬ 
palities,  and  flung  themselves  into  the  arms  of  England. 
The  war  between  Austria  and  France  was  not  averted,  but 
Russia  took  no  active  part  in  the  canujaign  of  Wagram ; 
and  the  distrust  of  Alexander  was  increased  by  subsequent 
events  which  led  to  a  complete  rupture  in  1812. 

There  is,  however,  one  episode  in  this  strange  history 
which  deserves  to  be  noticed,  the  more  so  as  M.  Vandal  has 
Ihrown  more  light  upon  it  than  any  previous  writer,  and 
has  shown  that  the  received  version  of  it  is  by  no  means 
cori'ect.  The  months  of  September  and  October  1807,  after 
Tilsit,  were  the  most  tranquil  and  brilliant  in  the  career  of 
!Mapoleon,  although  at  that  very  time  he  was  secretly  nego¬ 
tiating,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  Ministers,  M.  de  Tal¬ 
leyrand  and  M.  de  Champagn}^  the  nefarious  treaty  signed 
at  Fontainebleau,  on  October  27,  for  the  partition  of  Por¬ 
tugal,  which  was  the  pretext  for  the  French  occupation  of 
Spain.  The  Imperial  court  spent  the  autumn  at  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  in  great  magnificence.  Madame  de  Remusat  has  left 
us  an  admirable  picture  of  its  splendour,  and — shall  we  add  ? 
— of  its  dulness.  In  November,  reports,  emanating  from 
Fouche,  began  to  circulate  that  the  Emperor  contemplated 
his  divorce  from  Josephine,  and  that  audacious  intriguer 
even  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Empress  on  the  subject,  which 
she  showed  to  Napoleon.  Fouche  was  sternly  reprimanded ; 
but  he  had  probably  detected  the  secret  thoughts  of  the 
Emperor,  and  his  offence  was  that  he  had  disclosed  them. 
Early  in  1808  a  passionate  scene  took  place  between  Napo¬ 
leon  and  his  wife,  and  his  design  was  arrested  by  the  affec¬ 
tion  he  undoubtedly  felt  for  her ;  for,  if  there  was  any  tender 
spot  in  the  heart  of  Napoleon,  it  was  his  regard  for  Jose¬ 
phine.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  rumour  of  his  intended 
divorce  spread  from  the  court  to  Paris,  and  from  Paris  all 
over  Europe,  and  it  was  asserted  that  the  future  successor 
of  the  repudiated  wife  was  to  be  no  other  than  the  Grand 
Duchess  Catherine,  the  eldest  sister  of  the  Czar.  At  St. 
Petersburg  this  marriage  was  regarded  as  the  natural  result 
of  the  alliance,  desired  by  the  friends  and  denounced  by 
the  adversaries  of  France. 

The  Emperor  Alexander  had  two  unmarried  sisters;  the 
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younger  one,  the  Grand  Duchess  Anne,  was  a  child  of 
fourteen,  a  timid  delicate  girl ;  Joseph  de  Maistre  called  her 
‘  a  dove.’  The  elder  sister,  Catherine,  was. in  the  meridian 
of  youth  and  beauty  at  eighteen — a  princess  of  singular 
energy,  sense,  and  spirit — the  cynosure  of  the  Imperial 
Court,  whom  the  Russians  regarded  as  a  worthy  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  great  name  she  bore.  At  that  moment  it  was 
fancied  that  she  was  destined  to  share  the  throne  of  the 
Conqueror,  and  people  speculated  with  singular  indelicacy 
on  a  marriage  which  could  only  be  rendered  possible  by  the 
death  or  divorce  of  Josephine.  Not  a  word  had  been  said 
at  Tilsit  on  the  subject,  and  the  rumour  was  received  by 
Alexander  with  surprise  and  embarrassment.  Tolstoi  was 
urgently  commanded  to  ascertain  whether  any  such  project 
was  in  existence. 

‘  But  an  obstacle  existed  in  the  bosom  of  the  Imperial  family,  which 
it  was  not  easy  to  overcome.  The  Empress  mother  (who  was  bitterly 
opposed  to  the  alliance  of  Russia  and  France,  whether  political  or 
matrimonial)  had  received  from  her  late  husband  a  testamentary  act, 
in  the  form  of  a  solemn  ukase,  deposited  for  better  security  in  the 
Cathedral  of  the  Assumption  at  Moscow,  which  conferred  on  lier  abso¬ 
lute  power  to  dispose  of  her  daughters  in  marriage  and  to  fix  their 
future  life  and  establishment.  This  instrument  gave  her  a  legal  right 
to  oppose  any  marriage  of  her  daughters  which  she  disapproved  ;  and  a 
positive  veto  she  would  not  fail  to  use,  from  her  well-known  aversion 
to  the  French  Emperor.  Alexander  felt  that  he  could  not  dictate  to 
his  mother,  and  that  an  imperious  and  tenacious  woman  was  not  likely 
to  yield  to  mere  persuasion.’  (P.  403.) 

Tolstoi  reported  that,  in  spite  of  the  hesitation  of  Napo¬ 
leon,  the  divorce  was  in  contemplation,  and  that  an  offer  of 
marriage  might  any  day  be  made.  The  Czarina,  greatly 
alarmed,  concluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  marry  her 
accomplished  daughter  out  of  hand.  The  Prince  Royal  of 
Bavaria  was  first  thought  of,  but  that  scheme  broke  down. 
Even  a  Prince  George  of  Holstein  Oldenburg,  who  had  re¬ 
cently  entered  the  Russian  service,  was  thought  preferable 
to  the  phantom  of  a  French  usurper,  although  the  young 
man  was  ‘laid,  chetif,  convert  de  boutons,’  and  almost  inar¬ 
ticulate.  The  engagement  was  not  definitively  settled  when 
the  Czar  went  to  Erfurt ;  his  sister’s  hand  was  still  free. 

It  has  been  often  asserted  that  at  this  conference 
Alexander  offered  the  Grand  Duchess  in  marriage  to 
Napoleon ;  but  M.  Vandal  controverts  that  statement.  It 
was,  on  the  contrary,  Napoleon  who  instructed  Talleyrand  and 
Caulaincourt  to  sound  the  Czar  on  the  subject,  pointing  out 
the  importance  of  securing  a  direct  heir  to  the  throne,  but 
Without  committing  the  Emperor  to  any  definite  proposal. 
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When  the  subject  was  mentioned  between  the  two  sovereigns 
the  language  of  Napoleon  was  still  vague,  and  he  spoke  of 
the  divorce  and  its  possible  consequences  as  among  the  uncer- 
feiinties  of  the  future.  The  conversation  led  to  no  result, 
and  had  not  the  importance  which  has  been  ascribed  to  it.* 
Alexander  was  probably  glad  to  escape  from  the  embarrassing 
alternative  of  an  acceptance  or  a  refusal ;  and  a  fortnight 
after  his  return  to  St.  Petersburg  the  beautiful  Grand 
Duchess  Catherine  was  married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of 
Oldenburg.  In  point  of  fact,  these  conversations  at  Erfurt 
had  in  some  measure  opened  the  question  of  the  marriage 
without  settling  it.  Napoleon  had  not  resolved  on  the 
divorce,  Alexander  was  not  desirous  of  the  marriage ;  and 
nothing  was  done  to  dispel  the  uncertain  position  of  either 
sovereign. 

It  was  not  until  fifteen  months  after  the  interview  at 
Erfurt  that  the  divorce  was  actually  pronounced  (Decem¬ 
ber  15,  1809)  and  the  matrimonial  proposal  renewed  in  a 
more  direct  form  ;  but  a  great  deal  had  happened  in  the 
interval.  The  war  with  Austria,  which  Alexander  had  en¬ 
deavoured  to  avert,  occupied  the  summer  of  1809,  and  was 
terminated  by  the  battle  of  Wagram  on  July  6  of  that  year. 
Napoleon  remained  at  Schonbrunn  until  October  14,  during 
the  protracted  and  tedious  negotiations  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace,  which  pressed  heavily  on  the  exhausted  resources 
and  diminished  territories  of  Austria.  But  it  is  not  true,  as 
is  commonly  supposed,  that  the  surrender  of  his  daughter 
Marie  Louise  by  Francis  II.  in  marriage  to  his  conqueror 
formed  any  part  of  that  agreement,  or  was  at  all  adverted  to 
at  that  time.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  to  the  Russian  mar¬ 
riage  that  Napoleon  inclined.  He  returned  to  Fontainebleau 
on  October  26,  and  immediately  announced  that  his  resolu¬ 
tion  to  divorce  Josephine  was  irrevocably  taken.  A  council 
of  the  great  officers  of  State  was  held  on  January  22,  at 


*  Wlien  the  formal  proposal  for  the  liand  of  the  Grand  Duchess 
Anne  was  made  by  Caulaincourt  in  December  1801)  (fifteen  months 
later),  M.  Thiers  says  :  ‘  L’empereur  Alexandre,  un  pen  surpris,  ne  nia 
point  I’espece  d’engagement  qui,  sans  garantir  le  succes,  Tobligcait 
a  tenter  un  effort  aupres  de  sa  mere,  pour  obtenir  la  main  de  la 
Grande-Dncliesse  Anne.’  Rut  there  was  no  such  engagement,  and  the 
age  of  this  Grand  Duchess  at  that  time  would  have  rendered  it 
ridiculous.  She  was  only  fifteen  when  the  subsetpient  negotiations  took 
place  in  1800,  and  she  was  not  likely  to  have  become  the  mother  of 
the  future  heir  of  the  Empire.  The  Kus.«ian  ‘  dove  ’  was  no  mate  for 
the  Corsican  eagle.  If  any  Russian  marriage  was  contemplated  in 
1808,  it  must  have  been  with  the  Grand  Duchess  Catherine. 
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which  they  were  invited  to  express  their  opinions  without 
reserve  on  the  relative  advantages  of  the  Russian  and 
Austrian  connexion.  The  question  was  argued  on  purely 
political  grounds  on  both  sides.  Napoleon  said  nothing,  for, 
in  fact,  he  had  already  decided  in  favour  of  an  offer  to  the 
Russian  princess ;  and  already,  on  November  22  (three 
weeks  before  the'  divorce  had  actually  taken  place,  and  two 
months  before  this  council)  Caulaincourt  had  been  instructed 
to  demand  her  hand.  Alexander  received  the  communica¬ 
tion  with  apparent  cordiality,  but  the  events  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  summer  had  materially  cooled  his  zeal  for  the 
alliance.  He  asked  for  ten  days — and  again  ten  days — to 
consider  the  question.  He  required  that  Napoleon  should 
assent  to  a  convention  pledging  himself  never  to  restore  the 
kingdom  of  Poland,  and  that  the  very  name  of  Poland 
should  be  abolished.  These  delays  exasperated  Napoleon, 
and,  with  his  usual  promptitude,  he  broke  off  the  negotia¬ 
tion  of  marriage,  and  refused  to  ratify  the  Polish  Conven¬ 
tion  which  Caulaincourt  had  already  signed.  The  partisans 
of  the  Austrian  marriage  lost  no  time  in  carrying  their  point. 
Prince  Schwarzenberg  was  already  armed  with  full  powers  to 
sign  the  marriage  contract,  which  was  done  on  February  (5 ; 
and  the  intelligence  was  received  at  Vienna  in  the  following 
week  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  by  the  Court,  the  city,  and 
the  bride.  The  young  Empress  entered  the  French  dominions 
on  March  16,  and  Napoleon  met  her  at  Compiegne  on  the 
27th  of  that  month.  It  is  worth  while  to  recall  these  dates 
because  they  mark  the  incredible  velocity  with  which  the 
momentous  events  of  that  period  flitted  by.  About  two  years 
and  a  half  had  elapsed  since  the  first  meeting  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Czar  at  Tilsit.  Within  that  period  gigantic  projects 
of  conquest  had  been  inflated,  pursued,  and  abandoned  ;  whilst 
the  actual  occurrences — the  invasion  of  Spain,  the  check  to 
the  French  armies,  the  seizure  of  Finland,  the  campaign  of 
Wagram,  the  creation  and  dispersal  of  the  allied  fleets,  and 
the  Imperial  marriage — were  of  scarcely  less  gravity.  The 
action  of  this  wild  drama  was  feverish  and  incessant,  but  it 
was  suicidal ;  and  before  another  three  years  had  elapsed 
the  prodigious  but  ephemeral  fabric  had  collapsed  in  the 
snows  of  Russia  and  the  gorges  of  the  Pyrenees. 

M.  de  Narbonne  is  reported  to  have  said,  with  reference 
to  the  Russian  and  Austrian  courts,  that  whenever  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  decided  to  contract  a  marriage  with  the 
one  he  would  certainly  within  two  years  make  war  upon 
the  other.  The  marriage  with  an  Austrian  princess  was  a 
triumph  for  the  policy  always  advocated  by  M.  de  Talleyrand, 
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who  held  that  a  good  understanding  with  the  Court  of 
Vienna  was  essential  to  the  security  of  France  and  to  the 
peace  of  Europe,  But  it  dealt  a  heavy  blow  on  the  Eussian 
alliance,  soon  to  be  changed  from  enthusiastic  servility  to 
intense  hostility.  The  work  of  Tilsit  could  stand  no  touch 
of  time :  it  was  rather  shaken  than  strengthened  at  Erfurt ; 
and  within  as  short  a  period  as  we  have  named,  Alexander 
not  only  ceased  to  be  the  ally  of  Napoleon,  but  became  the 
most  formidable  of  his  enemies  and  conquerors.  In  ti’uth, 
the  alliance  was  raised  upon  no  solid  foundation,  but  upon 
the  illusion  that  two  rival  ambitions  could,  by  uniting  their 
forces,  crush  the  independence  of  nations  and  distribute  the 
territories  of  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  world. 

The  narrative  of  these  transactions  is  not  without  interest 
in  reference  to  the  politics  of  the  present  and  the  future : 
they  contain  lessons  of  significance  both  to  the  French  and 
to  Europe.  It  is  a  fashion  of  the  day — perhaps  no  more 
‘  than  a  popular  cry — to  suppose  that  France,  having  at  the 
present  time  no  foreign  alliance  or  close  connexion  with 
any  other  Power,  might  readily  find  in  Eussia  an  active 
supporter  of  her  policy,  even  in  war.  And  the  French 
Government  has  shown,  on  several  small  occasions,  an 
ostentatious  desire  to  court  and  cultivate  the  friendliness  of 
Eussia.  We  are  free  to  add  that  the  cabinet  of  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  has  shown  no  desire  to  meet  these  demonstrations  with 
extraordinary  favour,  and  that  the  pacific  and  judicious 
temper  shown  in  most  of  the  measures  of  the  reigning 
Emperor  acquit  him  of  any  design  to  meet  the  advances  of 
the  French  Eepublic.  But  these  are,  as  far  as  France  is 
concerned,  the  ideas  of  Tilsit.  They  tend  to  oppose  a  Franco- 
Eussian  alliance  to  the  rest  of  Europe  ;  and  in  the  hope  of 
regaining  the  provinces  lost  in  the  last  war,  and  the  possible 
conquest  of  Egypt,  France  must  surrender  her  secular  policy 
in  the  Levant,  and  open  the  Dardanelles  to  the  maritime 
power  of  Eussia  by  the  possession  of  Constantinople.  That, 
as  is  shown  by  the  volume  before  us,  is  the  sine  qua  non  of 
an  alliance  of  Eussia  and  France,  which,  even  under  the  reign 
of  a  Napoleon  and  an  Alexander,  when  continental  Europe 
was  in  their  power,  was  found  to  be  an  impracticable  chimera, 
and  which,  in  the  present  state  of  Europe,  would  encounter 
obstacles  still  more  insurmountable. 
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